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r^REFACE 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons  ",  the  author 
began  to  hear  complaints  that  the  lessons  were  too  long  and  too  difficult  at  the  start, 
and  on  this  account  were  very  discouraging  to  the  beginner.  These  complaints 
continued,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  short  course  of  Primary  Lessons,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  larger  book,  would  be  a  great  help  to  many.  The  author  accordingly 
decided  to  prepare  a  short  course  of  easy  lessons,  not  to  include  in  all  over  three 
hundred  characters.  The  work  was  well  in  hand  three  years  ago,  but  unforeseen 
events  prevented  the  completion  and  printing  of  the  lessons  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  present.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  only  thirty  lessons,  with  an  average 
of  ten  new  words  to  each  lesson ;  but  in  the  process  of  final  revision,  a  review  lesson 
was  added  after  each  successive  five  lessons,  thus  making  thirty-six  in  all.  The  whole 
number  of  characters  was  not,  however,  increased. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  are  wholly  differtsnt  from  that  of  the 
Ocnctal  plan,  larger  Course  of  Lessons.  The  new  characters  introduced  in  each 
lesson  are  grouped  as  far  as  possible  about  some  particular  subject,  and 
the  sentences  are  made  to  illustrate  the  use  of  these  words.  The  sentences  are  short 
and  easy  and  adapted  to  ordinary  use.  Idioms  of  every  kind  are  introduced  quite 
irrespective  of  the  order  in  the  large  Course  of  Lessons,  references  being  given  to  the 
page  or  lesson  where  the  various  idiomatic  forms  are  explained.  In  this  way,  with  the 
larger  book  in  his  hand  for  reference,  the  student  will  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
language,  and  so  be  prepared  for  the  more  systematic  course  that  is  to  follow. 

With  so  few   characters  the   range  of  subjects   introduced  is 

«>  «  •«  necessarily  limited,  especially   as  in  order  to  give  as  comprehensive  a 

view  as  possible  of  the  structure  of  the  language,  it  was  necessary  to 

introduce  a  large  number  of  verbs  and  particles.     The  definitions  of  words  and  phrases 

are  brief,  but  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  refei'ence  being  frequently  made  to  the 

page  in  the  larger  book,  where  fuller  definitions  are  given. 

In  view  of  the  great  difference  of  pronunciation  in  different 
1Romani3ation.      dialects,  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  give  any  spelling  in  the 
vocabularies.     A  space,  however,  is  left,  that  the  student  may  write 
in  the  spelling  that  suits  his  own  dialect. 

In  the  first  few  lessons,  a  number  of  characters  are  analyzed  in 
a  way  to  afford  help  in  remembering  them.     By  no  means  all  Chinese 
characters  are  amenable  to  a  lutional  analysis.      In  many  cases,  however, 
the  student  can  construct  for  himself  an  analrsis  which   will  serve  as  a  help  to  the 
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memory.      The   fact  that   the   analysis   is   empirical   and  fanciful    will  not  hinder   its 

Hervice  to  the  memory. 

To  each   lesson   is   appended  a  short  English  exercise  to  be 
J£iuili5b  lEjercises.     rendered  into  Chinese,  helps  and  hints  being  frequently  given  to 

guide  the  student  to  the  right  rendering.  This  will  call  into 
exercise  what  the  student  has  learned,  and  give  variety  to  his  studies.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  very  best  exercise  is  talking  with  a  teacher  and  with 
everybody  who  comes  to  hand. 

A  special  feature  of  the  lessons  is  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
Jllteiiincai*      iVeo  translation,  there  is  given  an  interlinear  literal  translation.      This,  it 
is  hoped,  will  greatly  assist  the  learner  in  getting  a  clue  to  the  structure 
of  a  (Jhinese  sentence.     In  the  review  lessons,  the  literal  translation  is  omitted. 

The  book  has  been  arranged  so  that  each  lesson  is  complete 

Brranocment     on    two   opposite   pages — the   only   exceptions   being   in   the   English 

Exercises  (or   Review  Drill)  following   the  sixth  and  twelfth   review 

lessons.     This  arrangement  for  the  convenience  of  the  learner  has  cost  considerable 

extra  labor,  both  in  preparation  and  in  printing. 

Instead  of  preparing  a  special  introduction  giving  the  student 
3ittro&uction.  the  information  and  assistance  he  needs  at  the  outset  of  his  study 
of  the  language,  the  author  has  thought  that  the  very  best  thing  would 
he  to  give  the  entire  Introduction  to  the  Mandarin  Lessons.  This  will  give  him  the 
radicals,  system  of  Romanisation,  sound  tables,  tone  tables,  etc.,  with  much  other 
information  about  the  language  Being  printed  from  ready  made  stereotype  plates, 
it  will  not  add  materially  to  the  cost,  and  will  save  wear  and  tear  of  the  larger  book. 
That  the  introduction  is  primarily  part  of  another  book  accounts  for  a  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  paging. 

Though  not  quite  so  primary  as  the  conception  with  which  the  author 
began  it,  this  little  book  is  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  to  the  full  Coui'se  of 
Mandarin  Lessons.  Its  vocabulary  is  very  limited  and  its  range  of  expression  narrow. 
To  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  is  its  only  purpose.  After  studying  it  the  learner  will 
take  up  the  larger  book  with  ease  and  advance  in  it  with  comparative  rapidity 


C.  W.  Mateeb. 


Shanghai,  May  27,  1901. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MANDARIN. 


jV/r  AND  ARIN,  or  official  language  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Chinese,  is  in  its  essential  features  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  in  all  the  eighteen  provinces,  except 
the  coast  provinces  south  of  the  Yang-tsi.*  It  may 
be  divided  into  Northern,  Southern  and  Western 
Mandarin;  and  is  often  further  distinguished  by  prov- 
inces, as  Honan  Mandarin,  Shantung  Mandarin,  etc. 
Northern  Mandarin  is  largely  dominated  by  Pekingese 
which,  being  the  court  dialect,  is  the  most  fashionable, 
and  is  the  accredited  language  of  officials  throughout 
the  empire.  Southern  Mandarin  is  more  widely 
used  and  is  spoken  by  a  larger  number  of  people  than 
Northern  Mandarin.  It  is  not,  however,  as  homoge- 
neous and  includes  more  words  and  phrases  which 
have  no  settled  writing,  being  more  or  less  allied  to 
the  non-Mandarin  dialects  of  the  South.  Shantung 
lies  between  the  two  extreme^  and  its  Mandarin 
may  be  approximately  characterized  as  Central.  The 
western  part  of  the  province  is  much  influenced 
by  Pekingese,  with  which  it  has  its  chief  affinities. 
The  eastern  portion  has  iiard  initial  consonants  and 
is  in  other  ways  related  to  Southern  Mandarin. 
The  people  of  this  part  of  the  province  are  the 
descendants  of  a  lar<;e  nii<;ration  from  Hupeh  and 
southern  Honan.f  Being  quite  off  the  track  of 
emigration  from  the  North,  the  dialect  has  remained 
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*  The  term  "g"  ^,  iis  applied  by  Ihc.  (  liinese  to  their  own 
language,  seems  to  imply  thut  originally  it  sprang  up  wlien 
the  people  spoke  a  language  different  from  that  of  tiie 
official  class ;  that  is  to  say,  it  probably  took  its  rise  when  a 
large  proportion  of  tlie  people  were  not  Chinese  proper,  but 
aborigines, — subdued  and  governed  by  Chinese  rulers.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Chinese  came  into  China  from  the  North 
and  West  This  led  to  their  gradually  driving  the  aborigines 
southward  and  eastward — a  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  at  least  four  tliousand  years.  During  this  process,  and 
especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  when  the  aborigines  were  many 
and  the  Chinese  few,  there  was  much  commingling  of  races  and 
admixture  of  language,  the  conquered  learning  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  (which  they  would  naturally  call  "  officer  talk"), 
yet  at  the  isanie  time  modifying  it  to  a  large  extent,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case  in  similar  circumstances.  This  amalgamation 
of  language  prevailed  along  the  head  of  the  wave  of  conquest, 
which  gradually  pushed  its  way  southward  and  eastward,  and 
as  different  aboriginal  languages  were  encountered,  gave  rise 
to  different  dialects,  resulting  finally  in  what  are  now  the 
non-Mandarin  coast  dialects  of  the  South.  In  the  meantime 
Iho  body  of  the  wave  was  behind,  and   being  continually 


comparatively  unchanged,  not  having  been  aflPected 
by  the  tide  which  has  been  flowing  from  the  North 
for  several  hundred  years.  It  has  fewer  words  and 
phrases  which  cannot  be  written  by  significant  charac- 
ters than  any  other  dialect  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, and  represents  the  purest  hard  sounds  now  heard 
in  China. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  present 
course  of  lessons  to  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Mandarin.  With  this  end  in  view  they  have  been 
repeatedly  revised  by  the  aid  of  teachers  from  Peking, 
Chinanfu.  Nanking  and  Kiukiang.  No  opportunity 
has  been  found  to  make  any  satisfactory  comparison 
with  the  Mandarin  of  Western  China.  In  some 
cases  two  or  more  forms  of  expression  have  been 
found  necessary,  which  have  been  inserted  in  parallel 
lines,  the  Northern  form  being  on  the  right  and  the 
Southern  on  the  left.  These  parallel  readings 
generally  represent  forms  of  expression,  for  which 
there  is  no  equivalent  that  is  everywhere  current. 
For  a  full  explanation  of  these  readings,  see  Explana- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  Introduction.  The  student 
can  adopt  whichever  reading  his  teacher  approves?. 
This  method,  besides  accomplishing  the  special  end  in 
view,  has  this  incidental  advantage,  that  while  the 
student  need  not  learn  the  forms  not  current  in  his 


reinforceil  by  fresh  immigration  from  the  North,  it  maintaine<l 
a  relatively  pure  Chinese.  This  suppoeition,  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  southern  coast  dialects  to  Mandarin,  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  these  coast  dialects  depart  much 
more  from  the  written  language  (which  was  purely  Chinese) 
than  does  the  Mandarin.  All  this  is  quite  independent  of  the 
numerous  changes  which  during  thes»  ages  Mandarin  has 
undergone  within  itself. 

t  It  is  related  in  the  Topography  of  P'eng-lai  that  at 
the  close  of  the  Yiien  dynasty  a  man  named  Chang  Liang  Pi 
(S  a  IS? ),  then  governor  of  Hupeh,  raised  a  force  of  over  thirty 
thousand  men,  having  his  head-quarters  near  ^J^fff.  Being 
left  without  support,  he  gathered  together  tlie  farailiee  of  his 
soldiers  and  gradually  retreated  to  the  promontory  of  Shan- 
tung, where  he  took  possession  of  the  country  and  maintained 
his  independence  for  a  time,  but  by  and  by  submitted  to  the 
new  dynasty.  Tradition  gives  the  whole  number  who  came 
with  him  as  about  200,000,  and  reports  that  he  drove  out  or 
killed  many  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  general  truth 
of  these  statements  is  attested  by  tradition  pervading  the 
whole  people,  by  the  use  of  pine,  hard  sounds,  and  by  the 
different  character  of  the  people. 
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own  locality,  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  under 
his  eye,  will  broaden  his  knowledge  of  the  Luiguaye  \ 
and  give  him  an  advantage  in  communicatiDg  with 
persons  using  a  different  dialect. 

Mandarin  is  usunliy  distinguished  as  general  or 
tuug-hsiyiy,  local,  colloquial  and  book  Mandarin.* 
T'wig-hsiiiy  Mandarin  consists  of  all  such  words  and 
phrases  as  are  everywhere  curi-bi.i;,  and  are  capable 
of  being  written  by  authorized  characters.  Local 
Mandarin  consists  of  all  such  words  and  phiases  as  j 
are  local  iu  their  use,  not  commonly  found  in  books,  j 


nor  capable  of  being  written  by  authorized  characters 
Colloquial  Mandarin  includes  all  the  words  and 
phrases,  both  fung-hsing  and  local,  whicli  are  in 
common  use  in  any  given  locality.  Book  Mandarin 
consists  of  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the  literary 
style,  which  are  not  ordinarily  used  in  speaking  but 
are  found  in  Mandarin  books,  Ijeing  uRed  to  supple- 
nit  nt  the  cleficiencies  of  tlie  Vnng-hsiii<)  Mandarin,  as 
well  as  to  add  to  its  dignity  and  elegance.  There  are 
no  definite  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  classes 
of  Mandarin.     Every  man  has  his  own  standard. 


/CHINESE  writing  is  ideographic,  and  derived,  no 
^"^  doubt-,  from  a  hieroglyphic  original.  Its  origin, 
however,  is  not  certainly  known,  dating  back  as  it 
does  into  the  obscurity  of  prehistoric  times.  The 
meaning  of  each  character  is  fixed,  but  the  sound 
given  varies  greatly  in  different  places.  The  great 
standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  prepared 
uiidtr  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Kanghi,  contains 
upwards  of  41,000  ciiaracters,  but  the  greater  part  of 
tliem  are  either  duplicates  or  obsolete.  Dr  Williams' 
di'-tionary  contains  over  twelve  thousaml  characters, 
but  of  these  some  are  duplicates  and  many  are  very 
rarely  used.  The  whole  text  of  the  Chinese  classics 
contains  4,754  different  characters.  There  are  prob- 
ably not  much  over  six  thousand  characters  in 
general  use  at  the  present  day.  Of  these  many  are 
used  only  in  the  literary  style.  Of  characters  used  in 
Mandarin  there  are  not  over  foui-,  or  at  most 
five  thousand.  An  average  educated  Chinese  speaker 
will  not  use  over  about  two  thousand  tive  hundred  to 
three  thousand,  and  the  best  speakers  not  over  three 
thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand. 

Chinese  characters  were  primarily  intended  to 
write  the  literary  style,  with  is  in  a  sense  a  language 
by  itself.  It  is  only  wiitten,  and  is  incapable  of 
being  used  as  a  means  of  oral  communication,  except 
in  ready  made  phrases,  for  reasons  which  the  student 
will  see  as  he  proceeds.  Using  tliese  characters  to 
write    Mandarin  is,   to  some  extent,   an  adaptation. 


©HARACTERvS. 

This  adaptation  is,  however,  quite  natural  and  has 
in  turn  given  new  meanings  to  many  characters, 
while  it  has  also  given  rise  to  not  a  few  new 
characters.  Tlie  study  of  Mandarin  serves  as  an 
inxaluable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  literary 
style  or  Wen-li  ^  g. 

Many  characters  have  two  or  more  meanings 
according  to  the  connection  in  which  they  are  used. 
These  changes  of  meaning  are  not  more  numerous 
nor  more  difiicult  to  follow  than  the  same  kind  of 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  words  in  Western  languages. 
Many  characters  also  have  two  or  more  pronuncia- 
tions or  readings.     (See  Double  Readings.) 

Chinese  characters  are  concreted  symbols,  which  are 
never  modified  for  the  purpose  of  inflection  or  conjuga- 
tion ;  hence  there  is  no  interdependence  of  words  in 
respect  to  case,  number,  person,  mood  or  tense.  The 
syntax  of  the  language  depends  entirely  upon  the 
ordei-  or  arrangement  of  the  words.  Not  only  are 
the  characters  without  any  inflection  but  they  are  not 
modified  to  express  related  or  derivative  ideas,  as  are 
so  many  of  our  primitive  nouns  and  verbs  in  English. 
Ideas  expressed  in  English  by  such  terminal  syllables 
as  npss,  able,  ure,  ion,  ling,  er,  etc.,  are  expressed  in 
Chinese  by  the  use  of  two  or  more  independent 
characters,  each  preserving  its  own  individuality  and 
joined  together  by  no  closer  bond  than  mere  juxtat 
position. 


SYLLABLES. 

rpHE  most  remarkable  thing  about  Mandarin  sounds  j  of   tones    increaeos    these   sounds  to    about    twelve 

is  the  smallness  of  their  number.      In  the  various  j  hundred.     The  words  in  use  are  of  coui-.se  many  more, 

Mandarin  dialects  there  are  on  an  average  only  about  \  say  three  or  four  times  as  many.      Hence  arises  the 

tour  hundred  separate  syllables  or  sounds      The  use  .  necessity    of    repeating    the    same    sound    in   several 
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*   T'-unij-hiinii  (^ffi  f?)  nieiins  f,riir!/wher':  current,  anrl  is 
st>  raunh  mora  expressive   and  convBiiient   than  anK   corrns- 


lionrtiii;^  English  term  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  it. 
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eenaei.  These  several  senses  are  distinguished  to  the 
eye  by  different  cliaracters,  as  the  words  heir  and  air, 
or  pair,  pear  and  pare  in  English.  If  the  words 
were  distributed  uniformly  to  the  several  syllables 
and  their  tones,  the  difficulty  aiising  from  so  much 
repetition  of  the  same  sound,  would  be  much  less  than 
it  is,  seeing  they  are  in  fact  very  unevenly  distributed. 
Many  syllables  are  wanting  in  one  or  more  tones, 
and  one  or  two  characters  in  one  tone  are  often  mated 
by  a  score  or  more  in  another  tone.  Some  syllables 
have  only  two  or  three  characters  in  all,  while  others 
have  several  score.  In  practice  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  various  devices,  the  chief  of  whicii 
consists  in  joining  the  words  in  pairs,  so  that  they 
may  mutually  designate  each  other.     See  Lesson  52. 

Mandarin  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  its  syllables  end  with  a  vowel.  Its  only  conso- 
nant endings  are  n  and  ng.  The  Southern  non- 
Mandarin  dialects  liave  in  addition  syllables  ending 
in  k,  tn,  p  and  t. 

The  Chinese  language  is  commonly  regarded  as 
monosyllabic,  yet  many  of  its  syllables  have  an 
intermedial  vowel  and  are  iu  fact  dissyllables.     Tlie 


Chinese,  however,  take  no  account  of  this  fact,  «nd 
foreigners  have  followed  them  in  regarding  aJl  words 
as  single  syllables. 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  spelling,  the 
syllables  aie  separated  into  initials  a.nd  finals.  The 
initial  consists  of  the  consonant  sound  or  sounds 
which  form  the  first  part  of  the  syllable,  and  the 
final,  of  the  vowel  or  vowel  combined  with  n  or  ng, 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  syllable. 
Syllables  beginning  with  a  vowel  have  no  initial.  The 
intermedial  vowel  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  final. 
Tiie  use  of  initials  and  finals  offers  the  best  means  of 
analyzing  and  classifying  the  sounds  of  any  given 
dialect,  as  also  of  comparing  one  dialect  with  another. 
In  native  dictionaries  the  pronunciation  of  words  ia 
indicated  by  initials  and  finals.  The  initial  of  one 
character  and  final  of  another  are  taken  and  joined 
together  to  spell  the  syllable  required;  thus  ma  and 
ken  spell  men,  ktvei  and  lang  spell  kwang,  etc.  This  is 
not  an  original  Chinese  idea  but  was  derived  from 
foreigners.  Several  native  dictionaries  have  also  been 
arranged  according  to  initials  and  fin;iiS  as  being  more 
convenient  for  reference  than  that  according  to  radicals 


SPELLING. 


Tj'NGLISH  letters  cannot  be  made  to  represent 
Chinese  sounds  perfectly,  so  that  spelling  is  at 
best  but  an  approximation.  Its  use,  however,  if  not 
a  necessity,  is  at  least  a  very  great  convenience.  A 
good  system  of  spelling,  well  adapted  to  bis  own 
dialect,  will  save  the  learner  much  labor  and  many 
mistakes.  For  reasons  given  in  the  preface,  the 
author  has  not  used  any  of  the  systems  of  spelling 
now  in  vogue,  but  has  constructed  a  modified  system 
bettor  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  system  of  spelling  used  in  Dr.  Williams' 
dictionary  fails,  partly  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself,  and  partly  because  it  adopts  a  standard,  the 
Wa  Fang  Yiien  Yin,  wiiich,  so  far  as  the  spoken 
language  is  concerned,  is  obsolete,  not  being  correct 
at  the  present  time  anywhere  in  China. 

The  most  popular  system,  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  quite  ignores  the 
relationship  of  Pekingese  to  other  dialects,  and  .seems 
to  be  constructed  as  if  to  preclude  its  application  to 
any  dialect  except  the  Pekinge9e.  Tiie  most  notable 
characteristic  of  the  system  is  its  want  of  system. 

The  system  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent 
oa«    It  is,  however,  only  a  system  of  initials  and  finals 


adapted  to  Southern  Mandarin — the  power  of  par 
ticular  letters  being  left  undefined  so  that  they  may  be 
varied  according  as  the  key  characters  vary  in  dif- 
ferent dialects.  This  plan,  while  it  serves  a  certain 
purpose,  is  but  an  approximation  and  is  quite  inade- 
quate as  a  general  system  of  spelling. 

The  system  now  proposed  is  based  chiefly  on  the 
.systems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  and,  while  supplementing  them  largely,  only 
departs  from  them  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  end  in  view.  The  chief  points  of  superiority 
claimed  for  this    system  are  the  following,  viz.  :— 

1.  It  is  .simple.  The  powers  of  the  letters  are 
defined  almost  entirely  by  referring  to  their  use  in 
English,  find  as  few  diacritic  marks  are  used  as  is 
possible  in  the  circumstances. 

2.  Itisself-consi.stent.  The  spelling  of  the  English 
language  is  conspicuously  inconsistent,  but  noaystem  of 
spelling,  made  to  order,  should  deliberately  embody  in 
it  such  a  radical  defect  as  this.  Consistency  iii 
absolutely  essential  to  the  intelligent  application  o' 
the  .aome  system  of  spelling  to  several  dialect.s,  and  cs 
a  guide  to  the  spelling  of  all  new  .sound.s. 

3.  It  is  compiehensive.  The  system  in  its  present 
form  has  a  range  of  initials  and  finals  sufficient  to 
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include  at  least  the  dialects  of  Peking,  Weihien, 
Chefoo,  Nanking  and  Kiukiang,  and  is  capable  of  easy 
extension  on  the  same  lines. 

4.  It  is  discriminating.  It  brings  a  number  of 
dialects  into  accurate  comparison,  giving  to  eacli  a 
complete  system  of  its  own,  without  violating  the 
rights  of  others.  In  this  way  it  affords  a  decided 
advantage  to  those  who  may  wish  to  change  their 
dialect  or  to  learn  several  dialects. 

The  following  are  the  principle  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  systems  of  Sir  Thos.  Wade  and  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  with  the  reasons  for  making 
them. 

1.  Final  o  is  made  long  o,  and  Wade's  final  o  is 
changed  to  od.  Long  o  final  is  required  in  Southern 
and  Central  Mandarin.  The  sound  indicated  by  Wade's 
final  o,  is  not  really  o,  but  od,  as  he  himself  defines  it. 

2.  Final  i  of  the  C.  I.  M.  system  has  been  adopted 
rather  than  Wade's  H,  because  the  sound  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  i  than  to  u ;  moreover,  this  was  the 
writing  originally  used  for  this  sound  by  Edkins, 
Medhurst  and  others. 

3.  Ss  is  changed  to  s,  and  tz  is  changed  to  t».  Ss 
has  simply  the  power  of  a  siufrle  s  and  nothing  mor^. 
and  is  therefore  superfluous.  Tz  might  do  for  the 
unaspirated  sotind,  but  z  is  by  its  nature  inculpable  of 
combining  with  an  aspirate,  so  that  tz'  is  by  necessity 
pronounced  <«',  which  fact  is  recognized  by  Sir  Thos. 
Wade  when  he  defines  tz'  as  "like  ts'."  Analogy 
also  requires  ts,  because  the  difference  between  the  two 
initials  now  in  question  is  simply  and  solely  in  the 
initial  letter  t,  and  this  fact  should  be  indicated  in 
the  spelling. 

i.  The  final  h  of  Wade's  system  is  discarcled  in  all 
cases,  because  it  is  required  in  Southern  Mandarin  as 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  fifth  tone.  It  has  been 
assigned  to  this  oflSce  ever  since  Chinese  sounds 
began  to  be  spelled  with  foreign  letters. 

5.  W  is  substituted  for  u  in  the  Northern  dialects 
as  it  generally  represents  the  sound  more  accurately, 
and  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  English  usage  of 
the  letters  u  and  w.  Uis  retained  in  Nanking,  where 
it  marks  a  pronunciation  distinctly  different  from 
that  heard  in  the  North  and  West.* 

6.  The  C.  I.  M.  initial  u  and  i  have  been  replaced 
hy   w  and  y.     It   is  contrary   to   the    usage  of   the 


English  letters  to  use  u  and  i  as  initials  with  tlio 
consonantal  powers  of  w  and  y. 

The  following  key  to  the  powers  of  the  letters  will 
s«ve  to  define  the  system  : — 

Wowels. 

a,    Final  or-  followed  liy  ng,   as   a  in  far,   star.     In 
certain  syllables  of  some  dialects,  when  a  is  followed 
by  n  final,  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  man  aa  pro- 
nounced by  Americans.     In  nearly  all  dialects  «, 
preceded  by  w  and  followed  by  ng,  is  broadened  to 
the    sound    of   a   in    fall.     The    Chinese    do    not 
I       appreciate  these  variations,   but  regard  the  sound 
I       as  the  same.     On  this  account  foreign  systems  of 
j       spelling  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  indicate  the 
I      difterence. 
'  d,  As  a  in  ask,  last,  as  pronounced  by  Americana. 

e,    As   e   in    met,  pen.      When    standing   alone  as   a 
I       tinal,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  doubled,  thus  che  is 
pronounced  che-e. 

e.  As  e  in  her,  perch.  When  standing  alone  as  a 
final,  it  is  also  prolonged  as  if  doubled. 

i.  Final  or  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  i  in  machine, 
ravine.  When  followed  by  n  or  ng,  it  is  shortened 
to  i  in  chin,  pin. 

i,  Final,  as  i  in  r.hin,  pin. 

t,  The  final  vowel  sound  heard  in  such  words  as  table, 
noble,  etc.  when  separated  from  the  preceding  bl.t 

o.  As  o  in  go,  so. 

u,  As  ?t  in  rule,  or  oo  in  fool.  When  followed  by  n 
or  7ig,  it  is  shortened  to  the  sound  of  «  in  pull,  or 
00  in  good.  When  followed  by  a  vowel,  it 
combines  with  it  and  approximates  the  sound 
of  M. 

M,  Commonly  called  French  ii,  is  not  found  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  French  rather  than 
the  German  ft,  that  is,  it  does  not  incline  so  much 
to  long  e  as  does  the  German  fi. 

ae,  As  n«  in  aerial,  save  that  the  accent  falls  on  a,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  two  letters  are  more  nearly  joined 
together.  This  sound  can  scarcely  be  considered 
Mandarin.  It  is  only  heard  in  the  legion  of 
Chinkiang  and  Yangchow,  and  is  probably  im- 
ported from  Soochow.  The  writing  of  this  sound 
by  the  present  system  would  be  eii,  which  is  a  very 
undesirable  combination     yfi"  i.*;  adopted  because  it  is 


•  Before  making  this  change,  I  addressed  a  circular  to 
ill  the  missionaries  of  over  five  year.s'  residence  in  Chili, 
.Manchr.rja  and  Sliaiitung.  askinj;  their  opinion  as  to  which 
kftter  best  represented  the  sound.  Over  nine-tenths  of  tht 
replie-s  were  to  the  effect  that  w  was  preferable. 


t  Prof.  Bell,  the  well-known  author  of  "Visible  Speech 
or  Universal  Alpluibetics,"  says  the  tinal  voieel  sound  in  the 
words  able,  nolile,  etc.,  corresponds  with  this  sound  as  he 
heard  it  from  the  lips  of  several  Peking  speakers  in  tbc 
Chinese  embawv  in  Washinj^ton  CitT. 
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already  in  use  in  Soochow  and  Shanghai.     It  is 

often  written  ce. 
at,  As  ai  in  aisle  or  as  i  in  mine.     In  some  sections 

tlie  two  vowels  are  heard  separately  to  a  greater  or 

less  extent. 
ao.  As  ou  in  loud,  proud.      Occasionally   the  vowels 

are  heard  slightly  separated. 
au  or  a,  As  a  in  fall,  or  as  an  in  haul.    In  Mandarin 

this  sound  is  only  heard   in   the  South,  where  it 

takes  the  place  of  a  final  in  the  North.    It  is  heard 

in  Soochow   and   Shanghai,    and    is    there  always 

spelled  au. 
ei,  As  ei  in  weight,  or  as  ey  in  grey. 
ei,  With  e  and  i  distinct,  and  with  tiie  powers  given 

above.     Strike  out  n  from  money  and  you    have 

the  syllable  mei. 
eei,  With  i  and  ei  distinct  and  with  the  powers  given 

above.     Omit  nd  and  ne  from   mundane  and  you 

have  the  sound  nieei. 
fo,  With  the  powers  given  above,  o  being  somewhat 

more  distinct  than  e  ;  or,  the  vowel  sounds  in  burrow 

wlien    all    the    consonants    are    withdrawn.       Tho 

circumflex  is  sometimes  omitted  on  the  ground  that 

the  combination  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  sound. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  write  eo. 
i«,  With  t  and  a  distinct,  and  with  tiie  powers  given 

above,  the  accent  being  on  a. 
ini,  With  i  and  ai  distinct,  and  with  the  powers  given 

above,  ai  being  accented. 
iao,  With  i  and  ao  distinct,    and   with   the  powers 

given  above,  ao  being  accented. 
in,  As  ee  in  re-enter,  re-enroll.     When  preceded  by  y 

the  i  is  partially  occluded  and  ie  approximates  e. 
iei,  With  i  and  ei  distinct,  and  with  the  powers  j^'ven 

above,  ei  being  accented. 
io,  As  eo  in  re-open. 
iu,  As  eu  in  Peru  when  the  r  is  dropped.     In  some  dia 

lects  the  accent  inclines  to  the  i  and  in  some  to  the 

u.    There  is,  in  somedialects,  much  confusion  between 

to  and  iu  as  finals.  They  are  probably  the  same  final 

modified  by  tone  and  by  accidental  circumstances. 
od,  As  oain  Gilboft,  or  in  coalesce.    The  a  is  very  short 

and  it  13  to  mark  this  fact   that  it  is   written    d. 

Some  hear  the  final  sound  as  short  it  («  in  hut) 

and  it  might  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  he  so 


written.     The  sounds  of  the  two  letters  are   not 

perfectly  distinct,  but  coalesce  to  some  extent, 
approximating  the  sound  of  e.  The  departure 
from  full  od  is  greater  or  less  in  diflFerent  places, 
and  according  to  difi'ereut  ears.  In  ca.-'e  of  doubt 
it  is  better  to  give  the  preference  to  e,  leaving  od 
as  a  distinct  double  sound. 

ou.  With  the  vowels  distinct,  and  with  the  powers 
given  above,  or,  as  ou  in  volute  when  the  I  is  drop- 
ped, and  the  accent  thrown  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  sound  of  «  is  comparatively  slight,  o  being 
much  the  stronger  of  the  two  sounds.* 

ua,  As  ua  in  dual  with  the  accent  thrown  on  the  a. 

uai.  With  u  and  ai  distinct,  and  with  the  powers 
given  above,  ai  being  accented. 

uei.  With  u  and  ei  distinct,  and  with  the  powers 
given  above,  ei  being  accented. 

ue,  With  u  and  e  distinct,  and  with  the  powers  given 
above,  e  being  accented. 

ui,  With  the  vowels  distinct,  and  with  the  powers 
given  above — the  vowel  sounds  in  gluey. 

&a,  The  it  as  above,  and  the  a  flattened  to  a  in  man, 
antic.     The  combination  only  occurs  in  final  San. 

iie,  With  U  and  e  distinct,  and  with  the  powers  given 
above.  When  used  as  a  final  the  ii  is  accented,  and 
when  followed  by  n  or  ng,  the  e  is  accented. 

Uei,  With  ii  and  ei  distinct,  and  with  the  powers 
given  above,  ei  being  accented. 

Consonants. 

The  initials  c7i,  k,  p,  t  and  is,  are  somewhat  softened 
fiom  their  sounds  as  heard  in  Great  Britain,  and 
much  softened  from  their  sounds  as  heard  in 
America,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  quite  pass  into  the 
corresponding,  J,  g,  b,  d  and  dz.  In  some  words  and 
in  some  localities  they  do,  however,  become  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  these  sounds. 

In  the  initials  ch',  k',  p',  t'  and  ts',  the  aspiration  is 
somewhat  stronger  than  is  usual  with  these  letters  in 
America,  and  very  much  stronger  than  is  usual  in 
Great  Britain.  Their  force  will  be  obtained 
approximately  by  first  vocalizing  the  Engli^  letter, 
and  then  following  at  once  with  the  final  with  an  h 
prefixed ;  thus  ch-ha  for  ^,  or  t-ha  for  ^.  An 
Iri.shman  ought  to  give  tiiese  aspirates  to  perfection. 


*  Sir  Thos.  Wade  defines  the  soiiml  of  ou  as,  "  In  reality 
ei),  the  vowel  sounds  of  burrow  when  all  the  coiisoni'.its  are 
withdrawn."  This  identifies  the  sound  with  that  of  eo  in 
Southern  Mandarin,  as  given  above,  which  is  certainly  not 
correct  for  Pekingese,  in  which  alone  the  sound  is  hoard. 
Elsewhere  in  Northern  and  Central  Mandarin  the  correspond- 
ing Bound  ie  either  io,  op  eitnply  C.     In  this   case,   ea  in 


several  others,  Sir  Thos.  Wade  seems  to  have  been  misled  in 
his  description  of  Peking  sounds  by  the  Nanking  sounds 
which  he  had  previously  learned.  It  is  a  question  whether 
after  all  the  final  u  is  really  anything  more  than  the  imperfect 
M  necessarily  formed  by  the  vocal  organs  in  falling  back  to 
their  normal  position  after  a  full  final  6 
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A,  Is  aspirated  a  little  more  strongly  than  is  nsnal  in 
English.  When  fdllo.ved  by  i  or  fi  it  includes  tlie 
sound  of  y,  niakinj,'  it  equivalent  to  A  in  hue  or 
hew,  that  is,  the  Greek  x-  ^  fi°*l  ^^  "^^  ^^ 
the  distinctive  inaik  of  the  fiftii  or  entering  tone. 

ht,  Sir  Thos.  Wade  defines  :  "  A  slight  aspirate  pre- 
ceding and  modifying  the  sibilant,  which,  however, 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two  consonants."  A  more 
accurate  definition  would  be,  a  distinct  sibilant 
preceding  and  modifying,  or  obscuring  the  aspirate. 
To  pronounce  it  correctly  requires  that  the  teeth 
be  somewhat  more  separated  and  the  tongue  brought 
more  to  the  front  than  in  pronouncing  sh*  It  is 
always  followed  by  i  or  by  u  in  the  final.  In 
Pekingese  sh  is  never  followed  by  i  or  Q. 

7,  is  approximately  s  in  fusion,  or  z  in  brazier.  It  is 
only  used  in  Pekingese.  The  corresponding  sound 
in  Southern  Mandarin  is  more  guttural  and  there- 
fore more  allied  to  the  untrilled  English  r. 

jr,  Is  a  combination  of  j  and  r,  whicii  more  nearly 
represents  this  peculiar  initial  as  heard  in  Central 
Alandarin  than  either  _/  or  r  alone. f 

k,  When  followed  by  t  or  a,  includes  the  sound  of  y, 
being  like  k  in  kindness,  as  formerly  pronounced  in 
English,  viz.,  kyindness. 

ng,  Has  the  same  power  as  in  English,  and  is  used 
both  as  a  final  and  as  an  initial. 

r.  Not  triUed,  but  as  usually  spoken  in  America. 

ah.  Is  in  some  dialects  pronounced  just  as  in  English, 
in  others  the  tongue  is  somewhat  retracted  from 
its  normal  position  in  giving  sh  in  English. 

sr,  Place  the  tongue  as  if  to  utter  initial  r,  and  then, 
without  changing  its  position,  say  s,  followed  by 
<;he  faintest  possible  r. 

.sh.  As  tsh  in  potsherd, — a  combination  representing 
the  transition  sound  from  ch  in  the  Nortli  to  ts  in 
the  south,  being  neither  ch  nor  ts,  but  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two  sounds. 

Isr,  Place  the  tongue  as  if  to  utter  initial  ?•,  and  then, 
without  changing  its  position,   say  /*•,  followed  by 
the  faintest  possible  r. 
Both  analogy  and  consistency    would  require  that 


the  syllables  H^,  hi  or  hsi,  Dj,  hin  or  hsin,  iff,  hing 
or  hsing,  also  j^,  ki,  J^  kin,  and  ^,  king,  should  be 
spelled  hyi  or  hsyi,  kyi,  etc.,  but  the  general  custom 
in  all  systems  has  been  to  drop  the  y,  assuming  that 
it  is  included  in  the  initials  A  and  k,  as  provided 
above.  The  student  should  take  special  note  of  this 
provision,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  A  and  k  before 
t  and  & 

IRemarfts. 

The  above  letters  and  combinations  are  supposed 
to  provide  a  consistent  spelling  for  all  the  sounds 
found  in  the  dialects  of  Peking,  Chefoo,  Weihien, 
Nanking  and  Kiukiang.  Other  Mandarin  dialects 
may  contain  sounds  not  provided  for,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  new  combinations,  and 
perhaps  add  new  diacritic  marks.  Any  additions 
made  should  be  strictly  consistent  with  the  system  as 
already  defined. 

The  sound  of  many  syllables  is  considerably 
modified  by  the  tone.  Thus  in  Peking,  words  ending 
in  wei  are,  in  the  first  and  second  tones  wi,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  wei.  In  Tengchovv  words  ending  in 
ien  are,  in  the  second  and  third  tones  tew,  and  in  the 
first  and  fourth,  ian.  These  tonal  variations  difier 
greatly  in  diflferent  dialects.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  in  such  eases,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
to  have  two  spellings.  The  student  will  presently 
learn  by  experience  to  make  the  necessary  allowance 
for  such  variations.  That  spelling  should  be  chosen 
which  analogy  or  history  indicates  as  the  fundamental 
sound  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  usage  in  tliis  respect 
is  not  more  uniform  and  consistent  than  it  is.  The 
fifth  tone  makes  a  still  more  decided  change  on  the 
fundamental  syllable,  insomuch  that  in  many  cases  it 
is  quite  dissociated  from  it ;  on  this  account,  as  well  as 
because  this  tone  is  already  distinguished  by  a  special 
ti'iminal  letter  (h),  it  is  doubtless  best  to  conform  the 
spelling  to  the  sound. 

No  com'oinations  of  English  letters  can  completely 
represent  all  the  minor  distinctions  of  even  one 
dialect,  much  less  those  of  a  number  of  dialects.     A 


*  The  accuracy  of  the  definition  of  this  sound  given  by  Sir 

Tlios.  Wade  and  followed  by  Giles  is  open  to  question.  A 
careful  analysis  of  thft  sound  will  show  that  the  sibilant  pre- 
cedes the  aspirate  rather  than  follows  it,  not  however  combin- 
•ng  witli  it  to  form  the  sound  represented  by  -sh  but  retiiiniiig 
its  own  separate  force  and  followed  by  the  h  as  a  distinct 
sound.  The  original  sound  in  most  cases  was  hy  (that  i.^,  h  in 
hew)  and  is  such  still  in  many  places.  Within  tbo  la.st  two  or 
three  hundred  years  it  has  been  modified  by  prelixinu'  an  s 
without  however  essentially  changing  the  hy ;  thus,  J^  was 
originally  hying  (written  hing)  and  has  now  comu  to  be  s-hing. 
The  sound  represented  by  sh  in  Kiiglish  is  not  a  simple  joining 
of  s  and  h  but  a  new  elementary  sound,  which  is  also  exnrna.'sed 


in  English  by  e  as  in  emaciate,  by  s  as  in  nauseate  and  by  t  ag 
in  negotiate.    The  sound  now  in  question  differs  from  it  in  that 

a  and  h  each  retains  its  own  special  sound  following  in  order. 
It  is  doubtless  better,  however,  to  write  the  sound  hs  and  so 
avoid  confounding  it  with  nh.  It  may  be  regarded  as  similar 
to  wh  in  the  E;igii-h  words  wlien,  what,  etc.  which  are 
pionounced  as  if  wiilten  Inven,  hwat,  etc. 

t  xMuch  breath  has  been  speut,  both  North  and  South,  in 
discussing  whether  this  init'al  is.?'  or  r.  It  is  in  fact  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  sounds.  It  begins  withj  and  ends  with 
r,  and  jr  is  the  best  way  to  represent  it,  both  North 
and  South 
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certain  margin  or  suppleness  must  be  given  to  the  every  dialect  also,  there  are  occasional  strav  sonnds 
spelling  of  each  syllable,  especially  for  the  many  which  may  be  r.gaided  as  accidental  variations,  a.,d 
minor    modifications   made  by   chan.ue    of   tone.     In       need  not  be  provided  for  iii  a  syllabary  of  the  dialect. 


SYLLABARIES. 


A  SYLLABARY  IS   an   alphabetic    anangenipnt  of  ail 
the  syllables  in  a  given    dialpct,    with    all    the 
characters   ordinarily    used    in    writing    that  dialect, 
distributed  under  those  syllables.     In  some  cases  the 
characters  are  arranged  in  columns  according  to  their 
tones,  and  in  others  they  are  simply  given  in  order, 
the  tones  being  indicated  by  figures.     A  good  sylla- 
bary is  a  great  help  in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge 
of  a  given  dialect.     It  siiows  clearly  what  sonnds  are 
in  the  dialect  with  the  correct  spelling  of  each,  which 
is  a  very  important  matter  to  a  beginner,  whose  ear 
is  not  yet  trained   to  di-stinpuish  souiids.     It    also 
shows  the  tone  of  every  character,  and  thus  enables 
the  student  to  verify  his  own  hearing  of  the  sound,  and 
serves  also  to  prompt  his  memory  in  the  absence  of  his 
teacher.     It  further  serves  as  a  valuable  vade  mecwn 
to  all  who  essay  to  write  Chinese,  giving  so  readily  the 
character  you  want  and  knoio,  but  cannot  quite  recall. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  a  syllabary   can   only 
include  one  homogeneous  dialect.     To  attempt  more 
than  this  is  to  invite  difficulties  and  defeat  the  end 
in  view.     Every   city  or  district,    having  a   dialect 
peculiar    to    itself,   should    have    its    own    syllabary. 
It    is    well    worth    the    while    of    older    residents    to 
prepare  a  syllabary  for  the  use  of  beginners,  albeit 
its  usefulness   is   very   far    fi-om    being    limited   to 
beginners.     The  analysis  of  syllables  and  tones  which 
its  preparation  requires,  will   very  likely    bring   to 
light  .some  previous  mistakes  and  nii.sapprehensions, 
and    lead    to  a  more  consistent    and    accurate    pro- 
nunciation  of  the   dialect.     For   the   guidance  and 
help  of  any  wiio  may  undertidce  to  make  a  syllabary, 
I  offer  the  following  suggestions  : — 

1.  Canvass  the  dialect  and  gather  out  as  far  as 
possible  all  the  different  syllables  it  contains,  choos- 
ing a  key  character  for  each. 

2.  Spell  these  sounds  provisionally  and  arrange 
them  in  a  table  by  means  of  the  key  characters, 
bringing  like  initials  into  the  same  line,  and  like 
linals  into  the  same  column. 

3.  Go  carefully  over  the  several  initials  and 
finals,  and  compare  all  those  in  the  ."^anie  line  or 
column,  and  examine  closely  whether  in  each  caae 
they  are  really  the  same.  In  respect  to  the  finals  be 
especially  careful  that  you  are  not  misled  by  tonal 


variatnins.  As  far  as  possible  compare  characters 
in  the  same  tone,  changing  the  key  characters  for 
tliis  purpose  if  necessary. 

4.  Train  your  teacher  to  understand  what  yon 
are  doing,  especially  teach  him  to  understand  the 
idea  of  comparing  sounds  by  final,";,  so  as  to  get  his 
assistance  in  classifying. 

5.  Having  arranged  your  syllables  in  alphabetic 
order  with  ample  spaces,  get  your  teacher  to 
classify  by  the  guidance  of  the  key  characters,  all 
the  common  characters  in  your  dialect, — arranging 
them  by  tones  under  each  syllable.  If  your  teacher 
is  able  to  distinguish  clearly  the  tone  from  the  other 
elements  of  the  sound,  he  will  do  this  work  without 
difficulty;  if  not,  you  will  have  to  ciieck  over  his 
work  \  ery  carefully. 

6.  In  arranging  the  characters  under  the  tones, 
especial  care  will  be  required  to  see  that  your  teaciier 
does  not  simply  follow  the  Wu  Fang  Yiien  Yin, 
instead  of  the  real  tone  of  Ids  dialect.  A  man  of 
moderate  scholarship,  especially  if  he  be  familial- 
with  light  literature,  will  probably  do  this  worlc 
better  than  a  literary  graduate,  because  he  will  more 
easily  free  himself  from  the  theoretical  tones,  and 
because  he  will  not  be  so  impervious  to  a  new  idea. 

Until  your  teacher  is  really  able  to  throw  away 
the  tone-book  and  trust  simply  to  his  ear,  he  will  he 
but  a  broken  roed  in  the  making  of  a  .syllabary. 
The  fact  that  he  soys  he  understands  the  distinction 
between  the  book  tone  and  the  spoken  tone,  does 
not  prove  that  he  really  does  do  so,  or  that  he  is  in 
fact  able  to  depend  upon  his  ear  and  ignore  the  book. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  purely  icen-li  charac- 
ters have  no  established  tone  in  colloquial.  For 
such  the  teacher  will  of  course  refer  to  the  book. 

7.  This  classification  of  all  the  common  characters 
of  ^he  dialect,  will  probably  elicit  the  fact  that  a  few 
rare  sonnds  have  been  omitted— perhap.":  that  some 
sounds  which  are  different  have  been  confu.sed,  or 
vice  versd.  After  these  corrections  are  made,  make  a 
careful  review  of  the  whole  work,  comparing  and 
testing  by  means  of  the  initials  and  finals,  to  .<«?« 
whether  the  whole  work  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistent and  cxhausfcivo. 
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8.  Only  after  you  have  (iiade  this  thorough  analy- 
sis and  classification  of  the  sounds  of  your  dialect 
are  you  ready  tp  settle  the  final  sjis^iling  of  the 
several  syllaliles.  In  doing  this,  attend  to  the  follow- 
ini;  points:  (1).  Use  all  the  English  letters  con- 
sittteiUly  and  according  to  the  powers  given  them 
in  the  taVjle  of  vowels  and  consonants.  (2).  If  these 
sounds  are  not  enough  for  the  emergency,  then  use 
new  couibinations  or  additional  diacritic  marks, 
defining  them  carefully  and  making  them  consistent 
witii  the  system  as  it  already  exists.  (3).  In  spelling 
words  whicli  end  in  n,  preceded  by  an  intermedial 
vowel,  note  that  these  endings  have  a  relationship  to 
vowel  endings  of  the  same  class,  thus  tien,  mien,  lien, 
etc.,  are  related  to  tie,  mie,  lie,  etc. ;  yiien,  shiien, 
chiien,  etc.,  are  related  to  yiie,  shiie,  chiie,  etc.  Now 
these  syllables,  viz.,  those  with  intermedial  vowels,  are 
the  ones  which  chii-fly  develops  tonal  v;iriations  hy 
changing  en  to  an.  In  such  cases,  if  there  be  any 
doubt  whether  the  ending  he  en  or  an,  the  existence 
of  the  corresponding  vowel  endings  in  e  or  a  .should 
determine  which  is  the  normal  sound  and  mark  tlic 
other  as  a  tonal  variation.  (4).  The  intermcdiali  in 
such  sounds  as  lien,  liu,  etc.,  should  not  be  dropped 


j  when  y  becomes  the  initial.  It  is  indeed  occiwded  by 
the  cognate  sound  y.  but  the  Jinal  is  still  the  same  as 
in  lie7i,  liu,  etc.,  and  i-hould  lie  so  wricten,  retaining 
the  i.  It  will  be  found  that  the  Chinese  consider  the 
final  the  same,  whether  it  be  preceded  by  y  or  by  I 
or  by  any  other  initial. 

9.  Let  your  syllabary  make  just  as  u\any  distinc- 
tions of  sound  as  the  Chinese  make  and  no  more. 
The  only  exception  that  I  would  tnake  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  case  of  the  confusion  of  final  n  and  ng  and 
initial  n  and  I  in  Southern  Mandarin.  For  the  sake 
of  facility  in  consulting  dictionaries,  and  of  under- 
standing other  dialf  cts  in  case  of  removal,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  up  these  distinctions,  although  they 
do  not  exist  in  youi-  own  dialect. 

10.  A  complete  syllabary  should  include  double 
readings.  Such  double  readings  as  are  mere  acci- 
dental variations  unattended  by  a  change  of  meaning, 
may  be  indicated  by  a  star — the  character  having 
the  same  mark  under  both  its  readings.  Double 
readings,  attended  by  a  change  of  meaning,  should 
Ijc,  indicated  by  numbers  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  character,  one  indicating  the  primary 
reaciing  and  two  the  secondary. 
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TONES. 


r  I  lO  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
Chinese  tones,  is  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty. 
The  fact  that  they  differ  so  greatly  in  different 
localities,  and  are  so  wholly  foreign  to  the  distinc- 
tions we  are  accustomed  to  make  in  sounds,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  ears  differ  as  much  perhaps  as 
tones,  will  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  multi- 
farious and  contradictory  things  which  have  been 
written  about  them.  Whether  the  present  attempt 
to  elucidate  Mandarin  tones,  will  succeed  any  better 
than  those  which  have  preceded  it,  remains  to  be 
.seen.  I  shall  treat  the  subject  entirely  from  the 
practical  standpoint. 

1.  Tones  are  not  musical  notes,  but  are  rather 
intonations  or  inflections  of  the  voice.  There  is 
nothin"  in  Western  languages  corresponding  to 
them,  and  they  can  only  be  acquired  by  close  atten- 


tion to,  and  imitation  of,  a  Chinese  teacher.  In 
Southern  Mandaiin  there  are  five  tones,  as  follows, 
viz: — 1.  Shang  p'ing  sheng,  or  upper  level  torie  ;  2. 
Hsia  p'iiiy  sheng,  or  lower  level  tone  ;  3.  Sliang  sheng, 
or  rising  tone;  4.  Ch'u  sheng,  or  vanishing  tone; 
5.  Ju  sheng,  or  entering  tone.  From  Northern 
Mandarin  the  fifth  tone  has  disappeared,  the  charac- 
ters originally  under  it  being  distributed  to  the  other 
four — chiefly  to  the  second,  or  lower  level  tone.* 
In  one  or  other  of  these  tones  all  Mandarin  words 
are  spoken.  Tones  are  not  something  added  to  the 
sound,  but  are  an  original  and  integral  part  of  it. 
They  do  not  modify  the  sense  in  any  particular  way, 
nor  convey  any  special  meaning  of  any  kind.  They 
rather  serve  to  distinguish  one  word  from  another, 
showing  that  they  are  two  and  not  one. 


•  It  is  a  question  whether  tones  wote  originally  an 
eloment  of  the  Chinese  language  proper.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  were  acquired  from  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  aboriaines  wlio  dwelt  in  the  land  before  the  Chineae 
entered  it.  This  liypnthesis  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the 
aboriginal  languages,  still  extant  in  China,  all  have  tones,  ae 
also  the  langnacro  of  the  Shan  tribes  bordering  nn  Barmah. 
It  is  also  favored  liy  the  fact  that  tho  non-Mandarin  dialects  1 
of  the  South,  which  are  probably  the  result  of  admixtures  c£    i 


Chinese  with  aboriginal  dialects,  all  have  more,  tones  and  lay 
more  atreas  on  tones  than  does  the  JIandarin.  Mandarin 
shows  a  disposition  to  throw  off  tones,  as  if  they  were  really 
foreign  to  it.  Thus  within  the  last  four  hundred  years  tlio 
fifth  or  entering  tone  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Northern 
and  Central  Mandarin,  where  it  formerly  prevailed.  The 
indications  are  that  it  will  nltimately  disappear  from 
Southern  Mandarin. 
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2.  It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  tlie  relationship 
of  tones  as  such,  is  not  known  or  recognized  by  the 
mass  of  the  Cliinese  people.  They  learn  the  tones  as 
they  learn  the  other  characteristics  of  their  sounds- — 
by  imitation  of  their  elders ;  and  to  their  apprehen- 
sion the  diflferent  tones  of  a  given  syllable  are 
simply  diflFerenfc  words.  Having  different  sounds  and 
different  meanings,  and  being  represented  by  different 
characters,  their  tonal  relationship  is  a  tiling  not 
thought  of.  The  theoretical  knowledge  of  tones  is 
confined  to  scholars,  and  with  them  it  is  not  a 
knowledge  based  on  their  own  spoken  language,  but 
is  acquired  as  a  theory  laid  down  in  their  books. 

3.  Tones  have  been  indicated  in  various  ways  by 
writers  on  the  Chinese  language.  When  indicated 
on  the  Chinese  character,  the  most  common  plan  is 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Williams  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese  method,  viz., — by  small  semicircles  at  the 
four  corners  of  the  character.  When  indicated  on 
the  Romanized  spelling,  the  most  convenient  plan  is 
that  adopted  by  Sir  Thos.  Wade,  viz., — by  the  use  of 
numbers  at  the  upper  right  hand  of  the  spelling.  Tiie 
fifth  or  entering  tone  is  indicated  in  the  spelling  by 
a  final  h.  The  following  example  shows  the  tones 
marked  in  both  ways : — 

Ist  tone  or  J^  3i  ^  Shany  p'ing  sheng  ^^  Fu^. 
2nd  „  „  T  ¥  S  Hda  „  „  ,^  Fu^. 
3rd      „      „     _t  St  Shang  sheng  'J^    Fu^. 

4th     „     „    ^       ^Ch'u      „  :K'Fu^ 

Bth     „     „    A       ft  J^u  „  ^,  Full. 

The  tones  are  usually  given  by  Chinese  teachers  in 
the  above  order,  and  form  a  sort  of  chime,  which 
every  learner  should  acquire,  as  it  will  enable  him  to 
recognize  and  locate  the  tone  of  any  word  he  may 
hear. 

4.  The  names  of  the  tones  do  not  truly  describe 
their  characters.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  two 
level  tones.  In  a  large  part  of  Shantung  the  Ji  £^ 
or  upper  level,  is  in  fact  a  lower  level,  and  the  If  Zp, 
or  lower  level,  is  an    upper   level.     In   Peking    the 

h^  ^,  or  upper  level,  is  not  properly  a  level  tone  at 
all,  nor  is  the  f  ^,  the  former  being  an  upper 
quick  falling  tone,  and  the  latter  an  upper  quick 
rising  tone.  The  term  \,  entering,  is  not  a  correct 
description   of    the   fifth    tone,    which    is  an  abrupt 


aspirated  ending.  Dr.  Edkins  ssys  that  the  terms 
S^,  J^,  •^,  >^,  "do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
represent  the  actual  effect  of  the  sound  on  the  ear. 
When  first  adopted  they  musthave  represented  the 
tones  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  writer  who  selected 
them,  but  when  applied  according  to  universal 
practice,  to  the  sounds  given  to  the  same  characters 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  they  convey  no  idea  of 
the  actual  pronunciation."  This  is  perhaps  a  little 
strong  for  Mandarin.  In  Eastern  Shantung,  aside 
from  the  inversion  of  the  upjjer  and  lower  If-vels,  the 
names  are  fairly  descriptive  of  the  fact. 

5.  Tones  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., — practical  and 
theoretical.  The  practical  tones  are  those  which  are 
actually  used  by  the  people  in  speaking,  and  differ 
widely  in  different  localities.  The  theoretical  tones 
are  tliose  which  are  given  in  the  jB.  >6r  ^  ^  ^" 
Fang  Yuen  Yin,  or,  "  Original  Tones  of  the  Five 
Regions."  The  compiler  of  this  work  was  from 
Southern  Chili,  yet  he  professes  to  give  the  syllables 
and  tones  of  the  Southern  Mandarin,  which  then  no 
doubt  extended  well  to  the  north.  Exactly  what  he 
made  his  standard  in  fixing  the  tones,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  correct 
anywhere  in  China,  albeit  the  book  is  the  authorized 
standard  for  determining  tones  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  Every  Chinese  scholar  is  familiar  with  the 
tones  as  given  in  this  book,  and  when  a  teacher,  who 
is  not  specially  trained,  is  asked  the  tone  of  a  word, 
he  will  generally  reply  according  to  the  book,  and 
not  according  to  the  tone  that  he  himself  actually 
uses  in  speaking.  Tliis  latter,  in  fact,  he  does  not 
generally  know,  or  rather  he  does  not  recognize  it  as 
such.  To  be  of  service  in  teaching  a  foreigner,  a 
Chinese  teacher  must  be  trained  to  distinguish  tones 
by  his  ear,  rejecting  and  ignoring  the  artificial  stan- 
dard of  the  books.  Unless  thus  trained  he  will  very 
likely  mislead  the  learner  by  giving  the  theoretical 
instead  of  the  practical  tones.* 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  rhyming,  tones  are  divided 
by  the  Chinese  into  two  classes,  called  p'in^  (^)- 
level,  and  fse  (f^),  deflected.  The  former  includes  the 
ahang  p'ing  sheng  and  the  hsia  p'ing  sh&ng ;  and 
the  latter,  the  shang  sheng,  ch'u  sheng  and  ju  thing. 
With  this  distinction  every  Chinese  scholar  is  familiar. 
He  will  readily  tell  to  which  class  any  given  word 


•I  once  heard  a  ladj'  in  North  China  complimenting 
her  teacher  on  tlie  accuracy  of  his  tones,  adducing  as  proof 
the  fact  that  tliey  invariably  agreed  with  the  tones  giren  in 
Williams'  Dictionary.  I  asked  her  how  about  the  Ju  sheng ; 
•be  replied  th*t  he  guve  her  these  as  readily  as  the  others. 


He  was  in  fact  giving  the  theoretical  tones,  including  the  Ja 
shSug,  to  which  he  gave  a  theoretical  pronunciation,  which 
he  imagined  was  the  Ju  shSng.  He  was  thoroughly 
misleading  his  pupU  as  to  the  real  pronunciation  of  hi's 
dioiecL 
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belongs,  his  sliuidaiil  being  not  the  actual  spoken 
tones,  but  the  Wn  Fang  Yiien  Yin  and  sundry 
rhyme  books  based  upon  it.  la  vviiiin";  poetry  it 
is  only  allowed  to  rhyme  a  p'ing  with  a  p^ittg  '''■^^ 
a  tse  with  a  tse.  This  is  in  fact  the  principal,  if 
not  th(!  only,  purpose  that  this  distinction  serves. 

7.  The  tones  of  words  vai-y  in  different  localities; 
that  is,  any  given  ohaiacter  may  be  one  tone  in  one 
place,  and  another  tone  in  another  place.  The  most 
frequent  chan2;e  perhaps  is  from  the  first  tone  to 
the  second,  and  vice  versd.  The  second  and  fourth 
tones  also  often  exchangt;  places.  These  changes 
Df  tone  are  very  numerous,  and  often  occur  within 
very  short  distances,  such  as  would  show  very  little, 
if  any,  perceptible  change  in  syllables.  The  number 
of  these  changes  is  far  greater  than  any  one  would 
suppose,  who  has  not  made  the  matter  a  subject 
of  special  inquiry. 

8  The  manner  of  rendering  the  tones  differs  in 
different  localities;  that  is,  a  given  tone  is  not 
the  same  sound  in  one  locality  that  it  is  in  another, 
thouf/h  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
intonid  in  a  different  way.  For  example,  the  third 
tone  iti  Peking,  is  made  by  depressing  the  voice 
below  its  natural  key  and  ending  witli  a  strong 
risinu  inflection.  In  Eastern  Siiautung,  the  same 
tone  is  made  by  beginning  in  a  natural  key  and 
ending  with  a  rising  inflection.  In  Chinanfu, 
the  same  tone  begins  high  and  rises  Still  higher. 
In  f^iot  the  four  tones,  as  given  in  Peking,  are  all 
rend'-red  differently  in  Eastern  Shancung;  not  only 
80,  but  in  Chinanfu  they  are  rendered  still  differ- 
ently from  those  heard  in  either  place.  Each  now 
locality  has  a  new  rmideiing  of  the  tont's.  These 
variations  know  no  law,  and  seem  to  he  practically 
endless.  There  is,  in  many  cases,  a  certain  degree  of 
similarity  in  tiie  rendering  of  the  same  tone  in 
different  places,  yet  not  such  as  to  make  it  certainly 
reco-nizable,  or  prevent  its  beinj;  confounded  with 

oth' r  tones 

9.  The  normal  tone  of  a  word  is  often  changed 
by  its  position  in  a  compound  word  or  piirase,  as 
also  by  its  position  in  a  sentence.  Thus  the 
words  ^  tung^  east,  and  ^  hsi^  west,  are  both  in 
tlie  first  tone,  but  when  combined  in  the  word  ^  '^, 
a  thing,  they  are  not  spoken  tung^  hsi^,  according  to 
the  proper  tones,  but  tung^  hsi^,  the  tone  of  hsi 
clianging  from  the  first  to  the  second.  So  also  ^  ^, 
mprciful,  is  not  spoken  <s't*  pei^,  according  to  the 
original  tones,  but  rather  ts^t^  pei*,  the  tone  oi pei 
changing    from    the   first    to   the   fourth      In    like 


manner  f^  JfJ,  ingenions,  is  not  spoken  Hng"^  eh'iao\ 
according  to  the  normal  tones,  but  ling^  chHao*,  tin 
tone  of  ch'iao,  changing  from  the  third  to  the  fourth. 
Again,  take  the  expression  fi^  ^  tT  5^  IS'  ^^^  y^" 
going  to  stHke  mef  Now  fj^  is  normally  in  the  third 
tone,  but  as  spoken  in  this  phrase,  it  changes  to  the 
fourth.  If  its  proper  tone  be  retained,  the  emphasis 
is  thereby  thrown  on  it,  and  the  expression  would 
mean.  Would  you  [da7-e  to]  strike  ME?  Once  more, 
take  the  sentence  ^  ^  ^  >^  7  iO  fl  'if?  ^'^ 
haw  a  thing  in  your  father  and  mother's  posses- 
sion is  not  so  good  as  to  have  it  in  your  own 
possession.  Here  J^  is  normally  niang^  and  2»  i^ 
chi^,  but  as  spoken  in  this  sentence  they  both  change 
to  tiie  fourth  tone.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length  spoken,  in 
which  there  are  not,  for  one  cause  or  another,  changes 
in  the  normal  tone  of  one  or  more  of  its  words. 
These  changes  are  complicated  and  subject  to  no 
known  general  law.  The  following  hints  embody 
as  much  as  the  author  has  learned  by  experience,  and 
will,  it  is  hopcvl,  b-;  of  some  service  to  the  student. 

(1.)  Accented  words,  both  in  phrases  and  in 
.sentenc(\--,  retain  their  normal  tones. 

(2.)  Strong  emphasis  on  a  word  forming  part  of 
a  clause,  is  likely  to  obscure  the  tone  of  the  succeed- 
ing word, — generally  clianging  it  to  the  fourth  tone. 

(3.)  In  dual  combinations,  which  include  the  vast 
majority  of  phrases,  the  first  character  generally 
takes  the  accent,  and  in  this  case  the  second  charac- 
ter, if  not  already  a  fourth  tone,  generally  changes 
to  a  fourth  tone;  that  is,  to  the  natural  falling  inflec- 
tion 

(4.)  In  case  the  meaning  of  the  second  character 
of  a  dual  phrase  predtiminates  and  takes  the  accent, 
then  it  retains  its  norm  il  tone,  and  the  tone  of  the 
fitst  character  generally  changes,  or  is  at  least  obscur- 
ed, psppcially  if  it  is  a  level  tone. 

10.  How  may  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tones 
be  acquired,  is  a  question  which  confronts  every 
student  of  Chinese.  Two  distinct  methods  have 
been  followed,  and  eacti  has  its  advocates.  One 
method  is  to  leai-n  the  tone  of  each  character  as  a 
distinct  act  of  memory  in  each  case,  so  that  the  tone 
is  as  certainly  known  as  the  other  elements  of  the 
sound.  The  other  method  is  to  regard  the  tone 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  sound,  which  need  not  be 
theoretically  separated  from  it,,  and  so  proceed  to 
learn  both  words  and  sent(;nces  by  a  direct  and 
untianinielled  imitation  of  a  teacher,  as  a  Chinese  child 
imitates  its  paret\ta     Each  method  has  its  advantages 
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and  disadvantages.  The  first  method  will  give  greater 
confidence  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  isolated  ii.'ords, 
but  it  imposes  a  heavy  burclen  on  the  iiieniory,  and 
its  ultimate  benefit  is  neutralized  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  changes  required  bj'  composition  and 
rhythm,  and  by  the  danger  that  the  speaker  will 
adhere  too  much  to  tlie  fundamental  tone,  to  the 
great  injury  of  his  speaking.  The  second  method 
is  easier  to  one  who  has  a  good  ear,  and  will  make 
a  fluent  and  natural  speaker.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  such  a  speaker  will  miss  his  bear- 
ings when  he  attempts  to  isolate  or  empliasize  a 
particular  word,  especially  if  it  is  not  a  very 
common  one. 

On  the  whole..  I  would  recommend  a  combination 
of  the  two  methods.  Let  the  student  first  practice 
the  tone  exercises  faithfully  with  his  teacher,  until 
he  has  caught  the  chime  and  can  distinguish  with 
certainty  the  tone  of  any  single  word  his  teacher 
pronounces.  The  foundation  is  now  securely  laid, 
and  he  can  go  on  with  confidence  to  learn  words 
and  phrases.  In  memorizing  single  words,  let  the 
tone  always  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
sound,  so  that  the  word  is  not  regarded  as  pioperly 
heard  at  all  until  the  tone  is  heard — for  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  7io  Chinese  word  without  a  tone. 
In  case  of  uncertainty  in  catching  a  tone  from 
a  teacher,  it  is  not  best  to  ask  him  the  tone,  nor  to 
suffer  him  to  tell  you,  but  have  him  repeat  tlie  word, 
telling  him  the  tone  as  a  check  if  nece-sary.  In 
repeating  phrases  or  clauses  after  the  teacher,  atten- 
tion  should    not   be    directed    chiefly    to    the    tones 


and 
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of  the  words,  but  rather  to  a  close  and  accurate 
imitation  of  the  sounds,  both  in  general  atid  in 
p^uticular.  If  this  metliod  is  faiihful'y  carried 
out,  the  student  will  come  to  think  less 
less  about  tones,  while  lie  will  spi;ak  the  iaa, 
with  greater  and  greater  accuracy.  He  will  in  fact 
acquire  the  ear  of  a  native,  and  both  hear  and  speak 
the  language  in  blissful  foigetfulness  of  tones. 

11.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
tones  in  learning  and  speaking  Cliinese.  Since  they 
are  an  integral  part  of  all  Chinese  speech,  their 
general  importance  may  safely  be  assumed.  Seeing, 
however,  that  they  vary  so  much  iu  diiFereiit  localities 
and  yet  the  people  of  these  several  lucalities  under- 
stand each  other  witliout  serious  difficulty,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  their  relative  importance  is 
not  so  great  as  is  .sometimes  repri^seuted.  In  order, 
however,  to  be  understood  w;th  readiness  and 
precision,  and  not  offend  tiie  ears  of  the  heaiers,  an 
accurate  rendering  of  the  tones  is  essential.  Even  as 
a  basis  for  acquiring  such  a  style  as  may  be  under- 
stood in  several  cognate  dialect.s,  the  very  best  thing 
is  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of 
some  one  dialect.  The  Chinese  understand,  and  can 
make  allowance  for,  the  differing  tones  of  different 
dialects,  but  they  do  not  understand  Anglicised 
sounds  that  iiave  no  tone.  He  w-ho  neglects  tones  or 
other  peculiarities  of  his  own  dialect,  and  attempts 
to  acquire  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  "  general 
dialect,"  will  end  by  not  speaking  real  Chinese  at  all; 
for  there  is  no  spoken  Chinese  without  tones,  nor  any 
that  is  free  from  dialectic  peculiarities. 


ASPIRATES. 


TN  the  non-Mandaiin  dialects  of  the  South  there 
are  sounds  beginning  with  j,  g,  b,  d  and  ds,  also 
tioo  sets  of  sounds  beginning  with  cli,  k,  p,  t  and 
tg,  which  are  distinguished  as  unaspiiated  and 
aspirated,  the  latter  being  generally  wiitten  with  a 
reversed  elevated  comma  following  the  letter.  In 
Mandarin  the  initials y,  g,  b,  d  and  ds  are  not  found, 
but  only  the  two  classes  of  sounds  represented  by  ch, 
k,  p.  t  and  is,  distinguished  as  unaspir-ated  and 
aspirated.  These  English  letters  renlly  represent 
neither  sound  correctly.  In  the  one  case  the  aspira- 
tion is  weaker  than  Englishmen  generallv  use  with 
these  letters,  and  much  weaker  than  Americans  (who 
aspirate  more  strongly  th/in    Englishmen)    neneraliy 


use  In  the  other  case  the  aspiration  ia  somewhat 
stronger  than  that  given  to  these  letters  by  Americans, 
and  much  stronger  than  that  given  by  Englislimen. 

The  unaspirated  sounds  are  not  really  _;',  ff,  b,  d  and 
ds,  as  beginners  are  apt  to  imagine,  though  they 
approximate  these  letters,  and  in  a  few  cases  l>ecome 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equivalent  to  them.  If  the 
learner  lias  difficulty  in  properly  softening  ch,  k,  p,  t 
and  ts,  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  flat  j,  g,  b,  d 
and  ds,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  confusing  them  with 
the  aspirates.  There  is  this  at  least  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  a  pronunciation,  that  while  the 
Chinese  may  not  quite,  approve  it,  they  will  not 
misunderstand  it.*     It  is   very  important   tiiat  the 


•  Seeing  that  neither  j,  g,  h,  d  and  ds,  nor  ch,  l.  p,  t 
and  tK,  perfectly  represent  tlie  tnie  soiuiils,  it  is  a  qiii'stioii 
vliether  in   Mandarin  it  would  not  be  better  to  write  the  uii- 


aSfii  Tilted  sound.':  with  the  form  ei' letters  and  aimplify  tliesyateiF 
of  spilling  by  abolishing  that  iwkuaril '.  It  is  as  easy  to  varj 
fioui^*,  J,  b.  d  and  c^!;,  as  it  is  to  vary  from  ch,  /.".  p,  t  and  t^. 


^r^^jr^^'^^^J^f:^ 
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student  of  Cliinese  should  get  this  distinction  clearly 
in  mind  at  first,  which  he  ought  readily  to  do  by 
practising  the  table  of  aspirates  with  a  good  teacher. 
Ridiculous  and  moitifying  blunders  sometimes  result 
from  mistakes  in  aspirating.  I  once  beard  the 
announcement  made  from  the  pulpit  that  there 
would  be  a  rooster  in  the  church  on  a  certain 
evening  instead  of  saying  a  prayer-meeting,  as  was 
intended. 

The    Chinese    do   not    reoognice    the    relationship 


existing  between  aspirated  and  unaapirated  sounds— 
simply  regarding  them  as  lndepend(!nt  sounds.  Th«y 
only  learn  to  compare  and  classify  them  when  taught 
to  do  so  by  foreigners.  The  aspirat«s  in  Mandarin 
do  not  vary  with  different  dialects  so  much  as  do  the 
tones,  but  are  exceedingly  uniform  from  North  to 
South.  When,  however,  Mandarin  is  compared  with 
the  Southern  coast  dialects  the  variations  are  very 
great,  whole  classes  of  sounds  changing  from  aspirates 
to  unaspirates  or  vice  versd. 


RHYTHM. 


A  Chinese  sentence  may  be  constructed  with  fault- 
less idioio,  and  each  word  be  pronounced  with 
perfect  accuracy,  and  yet  the  sentence  be  almost  or 
quite  unintelligible,  simply  from  want  of  proper 
rhythmical  emphasis.  By  rhylhniical  emphasis  is 
meant  the  relative  amount  of  emphasis  given  to  the 
several  words,  their  distribution  into  groups,  and  the 
rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  they  aie  severally 
spoken.  It  is  highly  important  to  every  speaker 
that  he  should  acquire  the  art  of  speakini;  in  correct 
rhythm,  and  by  consequence,  with  proper  emphasis. 
Such  acquisition  will  be  invaluable  in  making  his 
speech  easily  intelligible  and  in  muUing  it  sound 
natural  to  the  Chinese  ear.  The  same  thing  is  true 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  all  languages. 

Tn  addition  to  listening  carefully  to  the  spoken 
language  heard  every  day  and  striving  to  imitate  it, 
the  Ijest  way  to  acquire  a  pioper  rhythm  is  to 
practice  reading  closely  after  a  good  teacher.  Let 
tiie  teacher  read  a  short  clause  in  an  easy,  natural 
lone,  and  the  student  follow,  imitating  faithfully  both 
the  pronunciation  and  the  rhythmic  cadencs  of  the 
teacher.  Then  let  the  teacher  read  the  next  clause 
and  the  student  follow,  and  so  on.  The  teacher 
should  not  read  too  far  at  onoe,  lest  the  student  be 


unable  to  retain  the  rhythm  in   his  mind,     Spdoial 

care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  teacher  does  noi 
read  in  a  recitative  or  affected  style.  Cliineso 
teachers  have  a  strong  proclivity  to  read  in  that 
measured  sing-song  in  which  they  recite  their 
classics ;  and  oftentimes  when  told  that  this  ia  not 
wliat  is  wanted,  they  become  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  of  what  is  required,  and  resort  at  once  to 
a  loud  pompous  style  which  upsets  all  proper  rhyth- 
niic.i]  emphasis,  and  is  the  farthest  possible  from  the 
easy  natural  conversational  style  that  ia  wanted.  Ji 
the  student  has  not  a  trained  teacher,  he  should  ask 
the  assistance  of  a  friend  who  speaks  Chinese  to 
explain  to  his  teacher  what  is  wanted,  and  give  him 
a  few  lessons  on  natural  reading.  Half  an  hour's 
practice  in  reading  each  day  will  be  a  relief  from  the 
severer  labor  of  memorizing,  and  will  work  wonders 
in  enabling  the  student  to  speak  Chinese,  as  the 
Chinese  speak  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  merely  reading  after  a  teacher  will 
he  useless,  if  not  worse,  unless  the  rhythmical 
emphasis  of  the  teacher  be  really  and  faithfully 
imitated.  This  exercise  may  be  profitably  varied 
by  reading  in  concert  with  the  teacher. 


RADICALS. 


rpHE  Chinese  have  analysed  their  numerous  written 

-^  characters  so  far  as  to  arranga  them  in  two 
liiindred  and  fourteen  classes,  each  class  having  a 
'ommon  part  called  its  radical.  The  Chinese  name  is 
^  ^,  chaiacter  class,  or  ^  -^j  character  mother. 
Many  of  the  more  complex  ones  are  compounded 
i,f  those  which  are  simpler.  It  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  if  the  number  of  the  radicals  were  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  radical  was  chosen  in  each 
case  because  of  its  relationship  to  the  meaning  of 
tlie  character,  to  which  it  generally  gives  more  or  less 
if  a  clue.     The  other  part  of  tlie  character  has  been 


named  the  phonetic  by  foreign  sinologues,  because 
in  most  cases  it  determines,  or  at  least  suggests, 
the  sound.  The  Chinese  have  no  special  name  for  it. 
Nearly  all  modern  charact^Ts  are  made  up  distinctly 
of  a  radical  and  a  phonetic,  the  one  indicating  tiie 
meaning  and  the  other  the  sound.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  ancient  characters,  but  not  by  any  means 
of  all. 

The  meaning,  form  and  order  of  these  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  radicals,  should  be  memorized, 
[t  will  be  a  hard  task,  but  it  will  repay  the  student 
A-ell.        Over    one    Jiundied    and    sixty    of    thlilU     are 
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themselves  charact/ars  in  common  n«p,  and  will  re- 
quire to  be  learned  in  any  case.  Moifover,  mU 
characters  are  built  up  from  tlifm,  and  Ihe  .'^tudi  iit 
will  find  that  after  learninj;  them,  Chinese  characters 
will  lose  to  a  great  extent  their  strange  unmeaning 
look,  and  will  become  more  familiar  and  intelligible. 
These  radicals  and  their  combinations  will  become 
so  many  hooks  on  which  the  memory  can  fasten, 
and  so  retain  the  characters  in  its  keeping.  The  best 
time  to  learn  the  radicals  is  at  the  very  outset,  before 
attempting  to  learn  other  characters.  The  mind 
is  then  fresh  and  unoccupied,  and  will  retain  what 
it  gets  with  a  much  firmer  grasp  than  it  will  that 
which  is  crammed  into  it  after  it  is  already  sated  with 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  characters. 

These  radicals  are,  in  a  sense,  the  Chinese  alphabet — 
the  only  one,  at  least,  that  they  possess.  Most  native 
dictionaries  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  these 
radicals,  particularly  the  great  standard  imperial 
dictionary  of  Kanghi.  Most  foieign  dictionaries  of 
Chinese  are  syllabic,  but  in  all  cases  of  uncertainty  as 
to  the  standard  spelling  of  a  character,  recourse  has 
still  to  be  had  to  a  radical  index.  In  looking  up 
characters  by  radicals,  it  will  save  much  time  and 
vexation  to  know  either  the  order  of  these 
radicals  or  the  number  of  each  one.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  students  of  Chinese  have  undertaken  to  learn 
the  numbers.  This  is  no  light  task  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  is  a  rare  thing  that  the  numbers  are  retained 
permanently  in  the  memory,  save  in  the  case  of  com- 
paratively few  radicals  which  are  in  constant  demand. 
The  Chinese  do  not  learn  the  radicals  by  number,  but, 
having  tliera  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  their  strokes,  they  learn  the  oider  in 
which  they  stand.  This  is  no  doubt  the  better  and 
more  effective  way, — being  in  fact  the  way  we  use 
our  own   alphabet  in    consulting   a   dictionary.     In 


order  to  assist  the  memory  and  lighten  the  task  of 
learning  these  radicals  in  their  order,  the  Rev  J.  A. 
Silsby  of  Shangliai  has,  at  the  request  of  the  author, 
woven  the  21-1  radicals  into  a  mnfinonic  radical  ode, 
which  is  appendeil  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  radicals 
How  to  recognize  the  radical  of  a  character  is  a 
question  of  some  importance  to  a  beginner.  Un- 
fortunately no  invariable  rule  can  be  given,  but  the 
following  directions  will  be  of  some  service: — 

1.  Consider  whether  the  character  itself  is  or  is 
not  a  radical. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  characters  consist  more 
or  less  evidently  of  two  parts,  either  right  and  left, 
or  upper  and  lower,  or  inner  and  outer  (a  top  and  a 
side  joined  counts  an  outer).  In  case  one  of  these 
parts  is  a  radical  and  the  other  not,  then  that  which 
is  a  radical,  is  the  radical   of  the  character ;  as,  Jjjf. 

%  @,  etc. 

3.  If  both  parts  be  radicals,  then  : — 

(a)  The  left  iiand  part  is  the  radical,  except  in  the 

case  of  J|,    t^    %  /?•   'k^^^y^^  :Se.  ^'  a.  S- 

which  generally  stand  on  the  right. 

(6)  The   Iriwer   part   i.s    the   radical,   except  in  the 

case  of  ■^,   **-,   ^.   ^,    H,  W.  M'  J^'  ^-  lU-  *^, 

which  generally  stand  at  the  top, 

(c)  The  outer  part  is  the  radical.  This  class  is 
comparatively  small. 

4.  It  may  be  observed  in  general  : — 

(a)  That  the  most  prominent  radical  in  a  character 
is  likely  to  he  its  governing  radical. 

(6)  Some  radicals  almost  always  govern  the  char- 
acter in  which  they  appear;  as,  -^,  "**",  ^,  If, 

There  are  of  course  some  exceptions  to  these  rales, 
yet  they  are  quite  as  true  as  such  rules  generally 
are.  For  characters  to  which  no  rule  applies,  reference 
may  be  had  to  the  list  of  difficult  characters  usually 
given  in  both  native  and  foreign  dictionaries. 


DOUBLE  READINGS. 


lyTANT  Chinese  characters  have  two  readinL's,  and 
a  few  have  three  readings.  The  most  of  these 
changes  of  reading  are  attended  by  a  change  of  mean- 
ing Those  which  are  not  attended  bv  a  change  of 
meaning,  are  mere  accidental  vnriations,  the  remnants 
probably  of  dialectic  admixtures.  In  some  dialects 
theie  are  many  more  of  them  tlmn  in  others.  I  have 
tried  in  all  cases  to  give  the  reading,  which  is  most 


prevalent,  favoring  the  colloquial  rather   than   th« 

book  reading.* 

Of  readings  which  vary  the  meaning  with  the  sound, 
the  variation,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  is 
tonal;  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  one  character  is 
read  in  two  syllables.  No  general  principle  charac- 
terizes these  changes,  though  a  large  number  of  those 
depending  on  tone,  consist  in  the  change  from  verb  to 


*  On  an  average,  about  one  character  in    tive  has  a  :  fourths  are  attended  by  a  change  of  meaning,   tk«  Other 
double   reading,   ana   of   these  double  readinKSi  about  three-   i  fourth  beiiitf  accidental  variations. 
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noun,  or  from  noun  to  verb  or  adjective,  similar  to  such 
words  as  con'  flirt  aiid  conflict'  or  gal'-laiU  and  gallant' 
in  English.  It  still  icmains  true,  however,  in  Chinese 
as  in  Engii.sli,  tliit  liy  far  the  larger  number  of  such 
changes  of  meaninL;  are  not  attended  by  any  change 
of  pronunciation  I  have  not  noted  all  the  doable 
readings  given  in  Dr.  Goodrich's  Pocket  Dictionary, 
because  many  of  them  are  peculiar  to  Peking.  I  have 
noted  all  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  as  many  as  two 
dialects.  In  otiier  cases,  viz., — those  in  which  the 
distinction  seemed  local,  or  was  inconsistent  in 
different  dialects,  I  have  adhered  to  that  reading 
which  was  judged  to  be  the  primary  reading  of  the 
ch.aracter.  For  the  variations  made  in  such  cases 
by  different  dialects  the  student  will  have  to 
rlepend  on  his  teacher.  It  is  very  likely  also  that 
fome  of  the  distinctions  which  have  lieen  made,  will 
be  found  to  be  incorrect  in  some  dialects.  In  some 
cases  also  the  subsequent  use  of  a  word  will  be  found 
inconsi.stent  with  the  "eneral  distinction  of  raeanins;  as 


first  made.  This  inconsistency  generally  arises  from 
the  effect  of  composition.* 

The  whole  subject  of  double  readings  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  If  only  one  dialect  be  considered, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  tix  the  readings,  though 
even  then  there  is  more  or  less  both  of  uncertainty 
and  inconsistency.  When,  however,  three  or  four  or 
more  dialects  are  considered  together,  there  is  no 
small  amount  of  confusion  and  contradiction.  If 
each  dialect  of  Mandarin  had  such  a  carefully 
prepared  vocabulary  as  Dr.  Goodrich  has  given  to  the 
Pekingese,  then  an  intelligent  and  valuable  com- 
parison might  be  made.  As  it  is  at  present,  only  a 
general  approximation  is  possible. 

T  have  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  conform  the 
spelling  of  double  words,  or  of  phrases,  to  the  tonal 
changes  introduced  by  composition.  For  these  the 
student  will  have  to  depend  oa  his  teacher  and  on 
his  ear. 


WRITING. 


"\T7RirTNG  Chinese  will  be  found  a  useful  exercise 
fir  e^ory  .>;(  udent.  It  will  be  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  direct  memorizing,  while  it  will 
soive  to  give  a  mure  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chaiactiis  and  help  to  fix  them  in  the  mind.  The 
Chinese  consider  that  a  character  is  not  really  learned 
until  it  can  be,  not  only  recognized,  but  also  written. 
The  best  way  to  learn  to  write,  is  to  get  a  teacher  to 
wiitc  a  copy  of  simple  characters  in  large  hand, 
place  tills  underneath  the  thin  Chinese  paper  and 
tiace  the  characters  as  Chinese  schoolboys  do.  Use 
a  Chiri'^se  pen  and  write  in  regular  Chinese  ordei'  and 
style,  taking  lessons  from  your  teacher's  example. 
You  will  soon  see  that  your  teacher  writes  the  left 
hand  sidt^  before  the  right,  and  the  top  before  the 
bottom,  and  that  he  makes  the  hoiizontal  strokes 
bffoie  the  perpendicular  stroke  wiiich  crosses  them, 
etc.      Having  iwquired  the  art  of  tracing  cliaracters 


in  a  fair  hand  and  in  proper  order  of  strokes,  proceed 
to  copy  out  a  part  or  all  of  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
Ail  the  while  you  are  copying,  you  will  be  having  an 
exercise  in  recalling  and  fixing  the  characters  in  your 
Diind. 

The  diflBoulty  in  writing  is  not  in  learning  to 
handle  the  pen  properly  and  write  neatly,  but  in 
knowing  what  character  should  be  used  in  each  case, 
and  in  recalling  readily  and  accurately  its  form  and 
composition.  How  much  time  it  will  pay  the  student 
to  spend  in  writing  Chinese,  will  depend  on  his 
special  gifts,  together  with  the  requirements  of  the 
work  in  which  he  expects  to  engage.  Every  student 
can  learn  to  write  a  fair  Chinese  hand,  and  will  find 
it  quite  an  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so,  but  to  be  a 
ready  writer — recalling  all  needed  characters  readily 
and  using  them  accurately,  requires  natural  aptitude, 
together  with  constant  and  long-continued  practice. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  STUDENT. 

T^  EAD  over  the  Introduction  carefully.  You  will  i  from  time  to  time  until  it  is  fully  understood.  Give 
not  understand  it  all,  but  it  will  serve  to  give  j  special  attention  to  the  system  of  spelling  and  to  the 
s:  u  .1  useful  general  idea  of  the  work  you  are  under-  powers  of  the  letters  as  there  defined.  You  cannot 
t :i!:ii.'_;.  Heading  it  over  once  or  even  twice  is  not  spell  words  properly  or  consistently  until  you  are 
-uiHcient.     It  should  be  carefully  studied  and  re-read  I  familiar  with  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  letters. 


"\  ];';-■   \^  one   of  the  perplexing   things  that  beset  the  l  trouble  comei?  when  it  is  diseovsred  that  the  distinction  mil 
path  of  ijiie  wlio  iuiilort.kes  to  make  a  vocabulary.     A  Chinese   i   not  carry   out   consistently,    but   is   coatradiotad    by    nsage. 
scholnr  gives  a  ck- ir  uiul  evident  general  distinction  between   '   For  instance  see  jgl  and  H. 
tile   I.'.''   readiuii-s  of  a  character,  and  all  seems  plain.     The  i 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  strongly.  I  have 
known  students  who,  after  one  or  even  two  months' 
study  of  Chinese,  did  not  know  the  powers  of  the 
letters  they  were  attempting  to  use.  A  student  who 
imagines  that  he  can  spell  Chinese  words  witliout 
any  special  system,  will  soon  find  himself  involved 
in  confusion  and  inconsistency,  and  will  presently 
he  unable  to  tell  what  sound  he  meant  to  express  by 
his  own  writing. 

2.  Learn  the  radicals  thoroughly  according  to  the 
directions  given  with  the  Table  of  Radicals. 

3.  Practice  the  tone  exercises  until  you  have 
mastered  the  "chime"  and  can  distinguish  readily 
the  tone  of  any  character  your  teacher  pronounces. 
At  the  same  time  also  practice  tlie  aspiiate  exercises 
until  you  have  mastered  the  difference  between  an 
aspirated  and  an  unaspirated  sound. 

4.  Having  fitted  yourself  thus  far,  begin  with  the 
lessons  proper  and  learn  tlieui  carefully  until  the 
Cliinese  can  be  given  readily  by  looking  at  the  English. 
Keview  frequently,  and  so  continue  until  about  sixty 
lessons  have  been  well  mastered,  which  will  require 
six  or  eight  months  of  steady  work. 

5.  Having  laid  this  foundation,  strike  out  with 
more  boldness.  Take  a  new  lesson  each  day  and  get 
it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  so  go  on  without  halting  or 
turning  back,  till  you  have  gone  over  one  liundred 
and  ninety-six  lessons.  I  give  this  advice  for  several 
reasons  : — 

(a).  It  will  relieve  the  tedium,  perhaps  discour- 
agement, of  bald,  hard,  committing  to  memory,  and 
will  bring  something  fresh  each  da3-. 

(6).  The  same  characters  ;iud  phrases  will  be  turn- 
ing up  again  and  again,  so  l.liat  by  the  time  you  are 
through,  3'ou  will  be  gratified  to  fiiul  tliat  though 
imperfectly  learned  at  their  first  appearance,  many  of 
them  have  nevertheless  "stuck." 

(c).  This  plan  will  give  you  a  comprehensive  view 
of  all  the  important  idioms  in  the  language  and  avoid 
tihe  danger  of  missing  some  entirely  by  stopping  short 
of  the  end. 

6.  Having  reached  the  end,  return  to  the  sixtieth 
lesson  and  review  thoroughly,  which  you  can  now  do 
with  ease  and  with  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the 
various  idioms  brought  to  view. 

7.  As  soon  as  you  can  put  two  words  together, 
begin  to  talk,  not  only  with  your  teacher  during 
hours  of  study,  but  at  other  tirass,  with  ail  the 
Chinese  about  you.  Be  sure  liiat  the  more  you  talk, 
making  the  best  use  you  can  of  the  plirases  you  have 
learned,  and  picking  up  others,  the  faster  you  will 


learn  Chinese.  Talking  will  take  the  place  of 
exercises  in  translating  English  into  Cliine-si-,  ai:d 
your  key  will  be  the  fact  of  your  being  under- 
stood. 

8.  Cultivate  assiduously  the  art  of  hearing  how 
the  Chinese  around  you  speak.  Have  an  interroga- 
tion point  permanently  attached  to  your  car.-.  Wiicn 
your  mind  is  alert  to  hear  how  the  Chinese  speak  their 
language,  and  to  compare  what  you  hear  with  wLsit 
you  yourself  say,  then  and  then  only  will  you  have 
acquired  the  art  of  learning  Chinese.  He  who 
unconsciously  continues  to  say  a  thing  one  way,  whi-n 
he  is  constantly  hearing  the  Chinese  say  it  aiwthtr 
ivay  will  never  learn  Chinese  well.  I  would  urge  on 
every  one  the  extreme  importance  of  keeping  his  cars 
wide  open  so  as  to  hear,  to  imitate,  and  to  appropriate. 

9.  Do  not  assume  that  the  English  spelling  really 
represents  the  true  pronunciation  of  your  dialect. 
He  who  does  this  will  certainly  speak  with  a  marked 

foreign  brogue.  The  true  pronunciation  of  each 
syllable  should  be  learned  from  your  Chinese  teacher. 
The  spelling,  being  approximately  correct,  will  ser\e  to 
recall  the  sounds,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to 
determine  them.  He  wlio  depends  on  the  spelling 
for  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  will  certainly  not 
pronounce  accurately. 

10.  Speak  distinctly  and  not  too  fast.  Foreigners 
are  often  better  understood  than  the  Chinese  them 
selves,  chiefly  because  they  enunciate  more  distinctly 
and  speak  more  slowly. 

11.  Try  to  avoid  long  and  involved  sentences. 
Break  up  your  thoughts  into  short  sentences.  This  is 
the  chief  secret  ot  perspicuity  in  Chinese. 

12.  Be  content  to  turn  your  thoughts  around  and 
split  them  up,  and  do  them  over  into  Chinese  style. 
They  may  seem  to  you  to  have  lost  much  in  the 
process,  but  they  will  be  far  more  forcible  to  the 
Chinese  than  in  the  foreign  form  in  which  you  would 
prefer  to  have  them.  He  who  would  use  the  Chinese 
language  effectively,  must  learn  to  think  as  well  as  to 
talk  in  Chinese. 

13.  Do  not  fail  to  learn  to  read,  as  well  as  to  speak. 
Mandarin.  The  two  things  naturally  go  hand  in  hand 
and  mutually  help  each  other.  The  additional  lal'or 
involved  in  learning  to  read  whilst  learning  to  speak, 
is  not  great.  Even  ladies  whose  time  is  limited,  will 
not  find  the  task  nearly  so  great  as  is  often  imagined. 
It  is  needless  tc  say  that  ability  to  read  v.  ill  be  a 
great  power  in  the  hands  of  its  posse.ssor.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  one  who  dots  not  iearii  tc  n-a  I, 
si'arcel\   ever  learns  to  speak  well. 
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14.  Learn  as  much  colloquial  as  you  can  and  do 
not  be  afraid  to  use  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  colloquial  is  necessarily  inelegant,  or  unaccep- 
table to  the  ears  of  the  people.  There  are  times  when 
a  stately  literary  style  is  becoming,  as  in  conversation 
with  officials  or  with  educated  men,  but  for  the  varied 
wants  of  everyday  life,  it  is  far  from  being  the  most 
useful  or  eflFective.  In  preaching,  a  certain  amount 
of  dignity  is  no  doubt  important,  but  this  is  not  in 
the  least  moonsistent  with  a  free  use  of  colloquial. 
The  freshness,  directness  and  pithiness  which  the 
colloquial  adds  to  "  general  Mandarin,"  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  essential  to  really  effective  public  address. 
In  preaching  especially,  an  elegant  classical  style  with 
its  high-sounding  book  phraseology,  is  worth  but  little 
as  compared  with  an  attractive  colloquial  style, 
which  will  cat-ch  the  ears  and  win  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

15.  Unless  for  special  reasons,  always  learn  the 
dialect  of  the  place  in  which  you  reside.  You  will 
learn  it  more  easily,  as  every  one  you  mpet  will  be 
your  teacher,  and  j'ou  will  avoid  the  confusion  and 
discouragement  of  trying  to  learn  one  dialect  while 
you  are  hearing  another.  The  very  best  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  knowledge  of  several  dialects,  or 


of  "  general  Mandarin,"  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
some  one  dialect. 

16.  Remember  that  the  chief  thing  in  learning  a 
language  is  memory.  The  Western  mind  is  given  to 
reasoning  and  philosophizing,  but  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  largely  thrown  away  in  learning  a  new 
language,  especially  such  an  unscientific  language  as 
the  Chinese.  Don't  begin,  therefore,  by  attempting 
to  investigate  the  loj^ical  principles  that  underlie  the 
structure  of  the  language,  but  take  it  on  faith,  and 
make  it  your  chief  business  to  cram  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  lessons  as  fast  as  possible.  This  is  the 
shortest  and  surest  road  to  success. 

17.  Do  not  stop  learning  Chinese  at  the  end  of  one 
or  two  years.  Culiivate  the  habit  of  listening  to  the 
language  of  the  Chinese  whom  you  hear  speaking. 
Seize  every  new  expression  and  appropriate  it, 
investigating  it  with  your  teacher  if  necessary.  If 
you  allow  yourself  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  passing 
new  words  and  expressions  by,  simply  gathering  the 
speaker's  meaning  in  a  general  way  from  the  words 
you  already  know,  you  will  presently  cease  to  hear 
any  new  words  at  all,  and  your  knowledge  of  Chinese 
will  remain  practically  stationary. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


A  LL  single  characters  are  defined  in  the  vocabu- 
"^^  laries,  but  phrases  which  first  occur  and  are 
defined  in  the  subject,  are  not  afterwards  repeated  in 
the  vocabulary. 

2.  As  a  rule  all  the  leading  Mandarin  meaninj^s  of 
characters  and  phrases  are  given,  but  meanings 
confined  to  the  Wen-li,  are  not  generally  given.  The 
more  primitive  meaning  is  usually  given  first,  and 
the  others  in  order. 

3.  Many  Chinese  characters  are  used  with  almost 
equal  facility  as  nouns  and  as  verbs,  as  adjectives  and 
as  adverbs.  In  such  cases  the  vocabulary  has  not 
detailed  the  meaning  in  the  several  parts  of  .speech, 
but  gives  only  that  one  which  is  most  normal  to  the 
character,  leaving  the  others  to  be  inferred  from  the 
connection  in  each  case. 

4.  That  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  which  occurs 
in  the  given  lesson,  is  printed  in  italics.  Sometimes 
on  aceount  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the 
translation  contains  none  of  the  meanings  in  exact 
form.  In  such  cases  none  are  italicized.  When  a 
character  is  used  in  a  phrase  which  greatly  modifies 
its  proper  meaning,  so  as  to  make  it  doubtful  on 
which  of  its  meanings  the  phrase  is  founded,  then 
none  is  italicized.      When   two   or   three  meanings 


given  to  a  character  are  practical  equivalents,  none 

is  italicized. 

5.  When  a  character  has  two  readings  attended 
:  by  a  difference  of  meaning,  the  second  reading  is 
,  noted  at  the  end  of  the  definition.  The  word  also 
I  indicates  that  the  otlier  reading  has  not  yet  appeared, 

and  the  word  see,  that  the  other  reading  has  already 
appeared  and  been  defined. 

6.  When  a  character  has  two  readings  not  attended 
by  any  change  of  meaning,  they  are  both  noted  in 
the  ^ocabulary  when  it  is  first  defined,  but  when  it 
subsequently  occurs  in  phrases,  only  one  reading,  the 
most  common  or  suitable  one,  is  given. 

7.  The  spellings  in  the  vocabularies  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Peking  sounds,  but  a  space  is  left  after 
or  underneath  each  spelling  for  the  writing  in  of  a 
second  spelling  to  suit  the  student's  particular  dialect. 
The  student  should  not  write  in  these  spellings 
hap-hazard,  but  first  master  the  system  of  spelling  as 
applied  to  his  own  dialect  and  then  write  them  in 
carefully,  going  to  a  syllabary  in  cases  of  doubt  (if  he 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  .syllabary  of  his  dialect). 
If  he  has  an  index  for  his  dialect,  this  will  afford  a 
guide  in  all  cases.  It  will  be  found  that  a  large 
proportion    of    Pekingese    spellinss    apply  equallv  to 
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other  dialects.  The  best  and  most  l;ibor-saving  plan 
is  to  nnderscore  the  Peking  spellings  which  prove  to 
be  correct,  and  prase  the  others,  writing  in  the  correct 
spelling.  If  this  is  done  with  the  learning  of  each 
lesson,  it  will  save  much  time  and  coufusion  on  review. 
8.  In  the  subjects  and  vocabularies  (n.)  stands  for 
Northern  Mandarin  ;  that  is,  that  which  is  spoken  in 
Peking  and  vicinity ;  (c.)  stands  for  Central  Manda- 
rin which,  in  this  case,  is  limited  to  that  spoken  in 
Eastern  Shantung ;  (s.)  stands  for  Southern  Mandarin, 
which  means,  in  this  case,  that  spoken  on  the  lower 
Yangtze,  especially  that  of  Nanking.  These  indica- 
tions are  only  approximate,  and  being  in  some  cases 
given  on  the  authority  of  one  teacher,  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  on.  When  a  phrase  is  local,  but  the 
limits  of  its  use  are  unknown  to  the  author,  it  is 
marked  (l.)  ;  that  is,  local.  Words  and  phrases  the 
use  of  wliich  is  confined  to  classical  or  book  style,  are 
marked  (w.);  that  is,  Wen-li.  All  words  and  phrases 
which  are  unmarked,  are  supposed  to  be  tHtnff-hsing, 
or  at  least  approximately  so.  A  wider  examination 
will  no  doubt  show  that  some  of  these  are  also  more 
or  less  local.    . 


9.  In  the  duplicate  readings  in  the  Chinese  text, 
the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  the  Northern  form,  and 
the  one  on  the  left,  the  Southern.  In  some  cases  threw 
readings  are  given,  which  are  arranged  in  order  with 
the  Northern  one  on  the  right.  In  some  cases  a  dupli- 
cate reading  consists  of  a  Northern  and  Central,  or  a 
Central  and  Southein — the  other  section  not  being 
represented,  for  want  of  information.  In  all  such 
cases  tiie  more  northerly  reading  is  to  the  right.  In 
a  few  cases  both  forms  aie  t'ung-hsing,  but  are  not 
equally  applicable  in  the  given  connection.  In  such 
cases  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  in  the  notes. 
These  parallel  readings  are  supposed  to  be  synonjmous. 
That  they  differ  slightly  in  many  cases,  is  unavoidable. 
The  translation  conforms  to  the  right  hand  reading. 
When  the  difference  is  considerable,  a  second  transla- 
tion, conforming  to  the  other  reading,  is  given  in 
parenthesis. 

11.  Duplicate  readings,  especially  in  the  case  of 
common  phrases,  are  not  generally  repeated  in  fu:l. 
One  reading  is  used  alone  and  then  the  other,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  have 
the  wider  range  of  use. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


/^  RAMMATICAL  science  has  never  been  applied 
^^  to  the  Chinese  language.  There  are  of  course 
principles  of  construction  embedded  in  it,  but  they 
have  never  been  developed  and  systematized.  Edu- 
cated Chinese  have  no  guide  in  writing  or  speaking 
their  language  save  their  own  ear  and  the  particular 
precedents  established  by  usage.  As  a  consequence 
the  language,  as  at  present  spoken,  has  in  it  many 
anomalous  forms  and  usages  which  are  really  at  var- 
iance toith  the  underlying  principles  of  tJie  language. 

2.  In  China,  literary  taste  and  skill  have  thus 
far  expended  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the  Wen-li. 
Elegance  in  speaking  is  neither  taught  nor  cultivated. 
Teachers  correct  and  criticize  with  great  pains  the 
Wen-li  essays  of  their  pupils,  but  allow  them  to  speak 
any  way  they  choose.  In  talking,  every  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  individual  peculiarities  abound  to 
a  phenomenal  extent. 

3.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  of  Western 
thought  into  China  is  giving  a  marked  stimulus  to 
Mandarin  literature ;  and  mission  schools  cultivate 
care  and  correctness  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  writing. 
These  things  are  a  beginning,  and  will  certainly  in- 
crease and  develope  in  tlie  future,  and  they  will  tend 
gradually  to  elevate  and  purify  the  Mandarin.  The 
tendency  of  the  times  also  is  towards  a  lower  and 
more  diffusive  stylo  of  Wen-li,  approximating,  in  some 


measure,  the  model  of  the  spoken  language.  "Hiere  is 
little  doubt  that  ultimately  Mandarin,  enriched, 
corrected  and  dignified,  will  come  to  be  the  written, 
as  well  as  the  spoken,  language  of  China. 

4.  Chinese  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  very 
difficult  language  to  learn.  The  difficulty  chiefly 
concerns  the  writing.  The  spoken  language  is  of 
course  more  difficult  to  an  English  speaker  than  a 
cognate  European  language,  but  not  more  difficult 
than  other  Asiatic  languages. 

5.  To  pick  up  a  limited  knowledge  of  colloquial, 
which  will  answer  for  household  or  business  purposes, 
is  quite  easy ;  but  to  acquire  a  fluent,  idiomatic  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  language,  answerini; 
to  all  the  departments  of  life,  requires  diligent  and 
persevering  study. 

6.  Four  things  are  important  in  older  to  speak 
good  Chinese : — 

(a).  To  put  the  words  and  clauses  in  their  proper 
idiomatic  order. 

(6).  To  give  to  the  words  and  phrases  their  proper 
rhythmical  emphasis. 

(c).  To  give  to  the  words  their  correct  syllabic 
pronunciation. 

(d).  To  give  the  aspirates  and  tones  correctly. 

These  tilings  T  regard  as  important  iu  the  order  in 
which  they  iiave  just  been  enumerated. 


ii,iJ|M^,.l|,i(Rni..v.^ 


«|ft  !J|l|i;UJ^|K>4Uf 'U I  U  "I     1 1  jj«c'«*l(l'Pr"  ^ 
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XX£. 


UrrBODUCTlON. 


TABLE    OF    RADICALS. 


TN  the  followinc;  table  the  radicals  are  arranged  ia 
classea  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  in 
each,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  usually  stand  in 
dictionaries.  They  are  numbered  in  order  from  one 
upwards — albeit  the  Chinese  never  number  them. 
Each  radical  is  spelled  according  to  the  Peking  sound, 
and  space  is  left  for  writing  in  a  second  spelling.  The 
meanings  given  are  brief  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
exhaustive.  A  considerable  number  of  the  radicals 
ftre  contracted  or  modified  in  composition.  The 
modified  form  is  given  in  each  case  at  the  side  of  the 
full  form.  Some  forty  six  or  seven  of  the  radicals 
are  obsolete  as  independent  characters,  being  now 
only  used  as  radicals  in  composition.  They  are 
indicated  in  the  table  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

The  best  way  to  learn  the  radicals  is  ^rst  to  learn 


the  shape  and  meaning,  associating  these  things  to 
gether;  then  proceed  to  learn  the  sound  asd  the 
order.  If  the  student  uses  another  dialect  than 
Pekingese,  he  should  get  a  competent  person  to  write 
m  the  spelling  according  to  his  own  dialect.  The 
radical  ode  which  follows  the  table  will,  no  doubt, 
furnish  the  easiest  method  of  learning  the  order.  If 
however  any  one  is  inclined  to  learn  the  order  direct, 
he  will  find  that  tiie  easiest  way  ia  to  sing  the  radicals 
over  and  over  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  names  and 
order.  Then  have  them  written  out  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  sing  them  over,  guided  by  the  characters 
alone.  Finally  sing  them  over  entirely  from  memory. 
They  will  need  frequent  rehearsing  in  order  to  keep 
from  forgetting  them. 


1   P 


Kun^ 

Chv? 
P'if? 
p.* 


(- 


2 

m 


8  Tou? 

9  Jin-'       (H  iL 

10  Jen- 

11  Ju^' 

13  Chumf  i^'M 

14  Mi'        {^'^ 

15  Ping'     (M  |A 

10  ChV'» 

17  K'an^ 

18  Tao"^  (liL 

19  Li* 

20  Pao' 

21  Pi"" 

22  Fang^    (H  )i 


Stroke. 

^)—   One,  nuity.  [upright. 
H)  I  *  to  pass  through,  an 
llJ)   "»*a  point,  a  dot. 
U5[)  J  *ii  stroke  to  the  left. 
2j    a  curve,  one. 
J  *  a  barb,  a  crook. 

Strokes. 

t^'Zl   two. 

-^*  a  cover,  a  hat. 
A)A<    amau.     j-^j„^„ 

)\j*  a  uiau,  the   legs  of 

yV   to  euter,  into. 

/v    eight. 
;fi)n*alimit. 
^)*~**  to  cover,  a  cover. 
a^)  4  *  ice,  icicle. 

JU    a  beach. 

U*  a  receptacle,  a  box. 
'J])yj    l|     a  kuife,  a  sword. 

jj     strength. 

'J*  to  wrap. 
{j     a  spoon,  a  ladle. 
I5)C*  ^  thest,  a  case. 


23  Hsi^  (H  'M,  i0)V   to  conceal. 

24  Shi^  "h   ten. 

25  I'u^  Y*    to  divine. 

26  Chie'-  (®  S  73)  P  *G<  a  seal,  a  joint. 

27  Han'  (^  {g  ±)jr*  a  ledge,  a  cli£F. 

28  Si^  ^*  selfish,  perverse. 

29  Yiu*  ^   and,  again. 

3  Strokes. 


30  K'ou^ 

31  Wei^ 

32  T'u^ 

33  Shi* 

34  Chi^ 

35  Ts'wei^ 

36  Hai'-^ 

37  Ta* 

38  Nii^ 

39  Ts^ 

40  Mien^ 

41  Ts'un* 

42  Hsiao^ 

43  Wanff^ 

44  Shi^ 

45  Ch'i* 


P 

(±m)± 
± 

^• 

9 

P 


a  month. 

an  enclosure. 

earth. 

a  scholar,  a  sage. 

a  step,  to  follow, 

walking  slowly. 

evening. 

great. 

woman,  dangbter. 

son,  child. 

a  root 

an  inch. 

small,  little. 

/C^    weak,  lame. 

a  corpse. 

a  sproat- 


iU 
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XZXl 


46  Shan^ 

47  Ck'wan^  (H  0t 

48  Kung^ 

49  Chi^ 

50  Ckiti-^     (^  III 

51  Kan^ 

52  rao» 

53  Vien>  ((| 
64   Kn> 

55  Kung* 

56  7* 

57  Kung^ 

58  a'»*  (;g^ 
69  Skan}  (£ 

60  a't*    (Hi: 


|l(    a  hill,  a  monutain. 
A)((C  jll  moniitaiu  streams. 

"T.    labor,  a  workman. 

a    self. 
^)f]l    a  napkin. 

~^   to  oppose,  a  shield. 

^*  small,  tender. 
J;);     *a  roof,  a  shelter. 


movmo:  on. 


;^*  joined  hands. 

"\J   a  dart. 

^    a  bow,  archery. 
l[j)3.^apig'sliead,  pointed. 
^)^    hair,  plumage. 
A)-^  *a  step. 


4 


61  ^«tV 


(f 


*&) 


62  iT^i 

63  //m* 

64  5Aom8 

65  CAii 

66  P'M^  (S 

67  Win^ 

68  roM» 

69  Chin^ 

70  Fangf^ 

71  T^M* 

72  Jj* 

73  r««" 

74  Yiie* 

75  il/M* 

76  C/%'zen« 

77  Gk^ 

78  rat* 

79  Shu^ 

80  TTm*'* 

81  P|8 

82  Mao* 

83  -SAi* 

84  C%'j* 


Strokes. 

*Ci>  *!»"   the  heart. 

IXi    a  spear. 
^    a  door. 
•^   the  hand. 

SM,    a  branch,  a  prop. 
3!t>X  ^*to  rap,  to  tap. 
3v    literatare,  ornament. 
■n     a  peck,  a  bushel. 
/T   an  axe,  a  catty. 
>5F"  square 
*  ^   without,  not. 
fcj    the  snn,  a  day. 
0    to  speak. 
/i    the  moon,  a  month. 
A^    wood,  a  tree. 
^  to  owe,  to  be  deficient 
fr   to  stop, 
^^    bad,  vicious. 
^    a  pole  ;  to  kill. 
fP^   to  deny;  do  not  I 
i^J   to  compare. 
^    hair,  wool. 
^   family  name. 
^   breath,  vaponr. 


85  S/twei* 

86  Hwou^ 

87  Chao^ 

88  /•'«* 

89  lao2 

90  C/i'iang^ 

91  P-zew* 

92  Ya'^ 

93  iS^m^.       (H  ^  ^)4- 

94  c/z'-o^M^  ::^ 

.,   i&H   or   :>;J&)        3 
5  Strokes 


TfCi^   water. 
^  fire. 

m 

f^  r^  claws. 

father. 

crosswise. 
tJ  *  a  bed,  a  frame. 

a  slice,  a  splint 

a  tooth. 

a  cow,  an  ox. 


3t 


a  dog. 


95  Hsuen^ 

96  r-ttV 


(^3E) 


97  JTti'a^ 

98  Wa?' 

99  iiCani 

100  .S/if?'^^ 

101  Yung^ 

102  T'zejt^ 

103  P'2' 

104  M^'" 

105  Pod^'* 

106  Poi^ 

107  P«« 

108  Min^ 

109  iJ/M* 

110  jl/ao^ 

111  SB* 

112  /S/«» 

113  SM* 

114  ./0M» 

115  .ff^^ 


■a- 

7E 


sombre.black. 

a   gem,    a   precioas 
[stone. 

a  melon,  a  gonrd. 

a  tile. 

sweet. 

to  live,  to  prodaee. 

to  use. 

a  field. 

a  roll  of  clotL 
(^  ^  ^)^*  disease. 

f^*  back  to  back. 
^    white. 
^   skin,  bark. 
( J[  i|)]BL  a  dish,  a  platter. 
§  M.   an  eye. 
yi*   a  halberd,  a  lance. 
^   an  arrow,  a  dart. 

5  fl5*2B^- [a  revelation 
TlT*^^  adiviueomen 
(^*  a  footprint. 
{%  Tf;)^   grain  of  any  kind. 


1 1 6  i/sue^.*  (^  ^  Bl)>^  a  ca'*^®'  *  ^en. 


117  /./* 

118  Chu* 

119  ifz^ 

120  Si^ 

121  Foy? 


\t.   to  set  np,  to  erect. 
6  Strokes. 

Cfl"  ^  ®)'t5'   t*^^  bamboo. 
^  rice. 
(igeliR'jfe'i^  raw  silk. 
4fr   crockery. 


;    -'Ts^?*<5?*^7^^''-' 


JT^5y^>»g^«e:^*w^"- 
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INTRODUCTION 

• 

122    Wan(f» 

1^     OH'/L     a  net. 

1G3 

7* 

^  a  region,  a  city. 

m    YaiH}^ 

^    11  sheep. 

i» 

(«:?7J) 

13 

124  y# 

^^    wings,  feathers. 

164 

Yii^ 

Q    ripe,  mnst,  wine. 

125  Lao» 

^   old. 

165 

Pien'- 

7^   to  pi  nek,  to  sort  out 

126  ^?-« 

rfn    still,  yet. 

166 

Li^ 

M.   a  Chinese  mile. 

127  Z«2» 

^   a  plow. 

8  Strokes. 

128    Er^ 

^   the  ear. 

167 

Chin>- 

4^   metal,  gold. 

129  F** 

^   a  pen,  a  pencil. 

168 

Ch'ang^ 

:M-^  long. 

130  Jou* 

1^1  >^    flesh,  meat. 

169 

Mhi^ 

r  J    a  door,  gate. 

131  a'^n* 

ppr    a  statesman. 

170 

Fou^ 

Jp.   a  mound,  plenty. 

132   Tai* 

@    self 

» 

(^5  JI) 

rs 

133  Chi* 

4*    to,  to  arrive. 

171 

Tai' 

^*  to  reach  to,  to  attain 

134  C/«V 

Q    a  mortar. 

172 

Ohzvei^ 

^   birds. 

135  SM^ 

^    the  tongae. 

173 

Yu» 

^^  rain. 

136  Ch'wan^ 

^   to  op})ose,  error. 

174 

Ck'ing^ 

■^    bine  sky. 

137   aoM» 

■^    a  boat,  a  ship. 

175 

Fei^ 

^   no,  wrong. 

138  iiC^w* 

^    perverse,  limited. 

9  Strokes. 

139  -S-^* 

y^,   color. 

176 

Mien* 

W  the  lace. 

140  Ts'ao^ 

IjIljJ  *  -ff-  grass,  heibi. 

177 

Ki* 

qpL  raw-hide. 

141   /TmI 

jt^*  a  tiger. 

178 

Wei* 

^  leather. 

142   C^'?/«(7« 

^   an  insect. 

179 

Chiv} 

Mfe    leeks. 

143  Hsile^-* 

ini    hlood. 

180 

Ytn^ 

^   sound. 

144  Hsing^ 

^  to  go,  to  travel. 

181 

Tie* 

J^    a  leaf,  the  head. 

145  /» 

^^   clothes. 

182 

Fe.nq^ 

Jffilj   wind. 

146  5«"» 

Ittj  [Jy    to  cover,  west. 

183 

Fei^ 

M  to  fly. 

7  Strokes. 

184 

Ski* 

^   to  eat. 

185 

Skou^ 

gf    the  head,  first. 

147   <?A?Vn« 

_^   to  .see,  to  perceive. 

186 

Hsiang^ 

^   incense. 

148  GhUe^ 

•^    a  horn,  a  corner. 
"^    words,  to  speak. 

^—m 

149   rt«»(« 

10  Strokes 

1;:>0  Kv>* 

^   a  vailev. 

187 

Ma^ 

^    a  horse. 

!:j1  r<>M* 

}^    l)oans,  pnlae. 

188 

Ku^ 

*^    a  bone. 

l.-)2  SA? 

j|C   !i  Pi?.  swine. 

189 

Kao^ 

^    high. 

153   Chai* 

^    a  reptile. 

1 90  Piao^ 

JP*  h.'iir. 

ir)4  Pet* 

^    a  shcl],  precioQs. 

191 

Tou* 

n    to  qnarrel,  to  fight, 

155  Gh''^* 

^  fle.sh  color,  naked. 

192 

Cfi'ang* 

ftti 

^  *  herlis,  essences. 

156  r^ou" 

tE:    to  iro.  to  walk. 

193 

Li* 

1^    a.  tripod,  an  urn. 

157  TsM* 

J^    tlie  feet,  enough. 

194 

Kwei^ 

^   a  demon,  a  ghost 

158  Shh? 

^    the  body. 

11  Strokes. 

159  OA'^J 

.^   a  cart,  a  coach. 

195 

Yii^ 

'M.    a  fish. 

160  Hsin' 

^   bitter. 

196 

Niad^ 

1^    a  bird. 

161  a'^« 

^    time. 

197 

Lu^ 

@    crude  salt 

162  CAod* 

^  *3L_   to  go,  to  run. 

ISS 

Ln* 

J^   a  deer. 

■ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


199  Mod*' 

200  Mai 

201  Hwang* 

202  Shu* 

203  Et*^ 

204  Chi*' 


205  Min* 

206  rm^» 

207  /iTm* 

208  Shu* 


wheat. 
1^    hemp. 

12  Strokes. 

^  yellow. 

^^  millet. 

^  black. 

fj^  embroidery. 

13  Strokes. 

ia    frogs. 
^   a  tripod. 
St  a  dram. 

a  rat,  a  raonse. 


209  Pi^ 

210  ChH^ 


211   C-^'iS 


212  Lung* 

213  £:z^?e2» 


214   Yoa* 


xzxiil. 

14  Strokes. 

^    the  nose. 
^    regular,  even. 

15  Strokes. 

It    frout  teeth. 

16  Strokes. 

■^  a  dragon. 

^1   a  tortoise,  a  turtle. 

17  Strokes. 

"^    a  flute,  a  pipe. 


THE   RADICAL  ODE. 


BY    REV.    J.    A.    SILSBY. 

rpHE  following  ode  will  relieve  the  student  of  much  labor  in  learning  the  meaning  and  order  of  the 
-'-  radicals.  It  will  serve  as  a  coutinnons  ladder,  with  suggestive  and  ever-varying  rounds,  which 
the  student  can  mount  with  vastly  greater  ease  than  he  can  climb  the  bare  pole  of  arithmetical 
numbers.  Not  only  is  the  first  acquirement  made  easier,  but  the  memory  will  retain  the  ode  more 
firmly  and  recall  it  more  readily  than  it  will  the  bare  numbers. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN. 


One  Stroke. 


Beginning  with  wnxty,  just  as  yon  onght, 

2  a 

You  next  make  an  upright,  and  then  make  a  dot; 

4  (8 

Make  a  stroke  to  the  left,  then  a  ewrve  and  a  crook, 
And  you've  summed  up  the  use  of  one  stroke  in  a  book. 

A  RIDDLE. 

Two  Strohet.     7       t  9  10 

Two  hats  on  one  man !  See,  that  trwnvp  walking  fast, 

11  12  IS 

Enters  slyly  at  eight,  ere  the  limit  is  passed. 

14  15  le  17 

A  eov'ring  of  ice  hides  a  bench  and  a  box, 

18  10  20 

A  sword  of  great  strength  is  wrapped  wp  in  old  socks, 

21  22  23  24  _ 

A  spoon  in  a  case  is  concealed  with  ten  knives  ;        ; 
Divine  what  this  means,  and  then  ask  the  old  wives, — 

2«  27  /  28 

Why  that  seal  on  the  cliff,  made  by  some  selfish  hoax, 

2» 

Should  let  a  conjunction  end  np  the  two  strokes. 


t 

6 


7 

8 

s 

18 

•■• 

-5- 

A 

)l 

11 

12 

13 

\ 

A 

n 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

»-• 

; 

JL 

u 

18 

19 

20 

yj 

:fj 

^ 

21 

99 

23 

24 

t 

t 

r 

+ 

26 

h 

26 

27 

28 

P 

r 

/» 

n 

wmm 


^nn 


TWm 


XKXIV 


INTKODUCTION. 


CONSOLATION  FOR  AN  UNFORTUNAXif  WIDOW. 


Three  StroAet  30  si 

Three  smacks  oa  the  mouth !  an  encloswre  how  sweet  I 

35 


80  n 

P  P 

32                                   33          _     34                 35  82  83 

Which  earth's  greatest  sage  follows  slowly  to  greet.  ^  ^ 

Se                37             88                         39  86  37 

This  evening  great  lady,  your  son  had  a  fall  ^  ^ 

40                                                                41                         42  40  41 

From  a  roof  that  was  forty -one  inches  too  small.  **♦  tJ" 

43                               U                                                  46                                           46  43  44 

He  is  lam^,  not  a  corpse,  and  some  spo'outs  from  tlie  hill,  %  P 

47                                     4«  47  48 

Washed  in  streams  by  the  workman,  will  keep  him  quite  still.  ^  I 

49                            60    _                                     61                                      52  49  50 

Wrap  self  in  a  napkin ;  make  shields  for  the  tender ;  £,  ||J 

63                                                 54  53  54 

Give  shelter  to  orphans  ;mot»e  on,  their  defender  I  7**  J^ 

56                                                            66                                                 57  65  66 

JotnccZ  ^awds  follow  Cupid's  darf,  shot  from  his  6oitf:  ^  -^ 

58                                        59                                60  58  69 

Eat  pig's  head;  don  plwnage ;  his  footsteps  you  know.  3.  ^ 


34  3t 

38  i» 

42 

>J> 

45  «S 

H<  III 


61    6t 


67 
60 


.^ 


61    81 

63    64 


SUNDRY  REFLECTIONS. 

Pour  Strokes.  «i  ez 

If  yonr  heart  be  once  pierced  by  a  spear  as  yon  stand, 

63  64 

Then  the  door  of  eternity's  sorely  at  hand. 

65  65 

When  you've  mastered  this  branch  of  the  language,  be  snre  ^ 

66  67  6«         67 

You've  but  tapped  at  the  portal  of  literature.  -^     ^ 

68  69  70  68  69 

Though  we  measure  with  hishels  and  catties  and  iquares,    5|-     Jp 

71  72         _  71  72 

Yet  without  the  sun's  light  we  conld  not  sell  onr  wares.       ^     Q 

73  li 

Why  speai  of  the  moon  with  such  rapture  my  dove? 

75  "it 

To  the  shade  of  the  wood  do  we  owe  onr  first  love. 

77  rs  79  80 

Stop,  vicious  man.  kill  not  I  jDe-n^  not  my  prayer  ; 

81  _  82 

Can  life  be  compared  wirli  those  locks  of  red  hair? 

83  84 

One'n  faynily  name  is  as  dear  as  his  breath; 

85  86 

Through  water  and /ire  he'il  defend  it  till  death, 

87  _  28 

The  claws  of  a  kitten,  my  father  once  said, 

89      _  90 

Should  never  scratch  crosswise,  nor  climb  on  a  bed; 

01  92 

And  a  splint  twixt  the  teeth,  puts  an  end  to  all  jokes, 

93  94 

While  an  ox  and  a  dog  will  end  up  the  four  strokes. 
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INTBODUOnON. 
SAD  DEATH  OF  TWO  JEWELERS. 

Five  Stroleet.               es         se                           ,                    »7  m 

Two  sombre  gem,  merchants  once  ate  a  cucumber:  ^ 

SS                                    89  98 

They  slept  on  some  tiles,  and  how  sioeet  was  their  slumber  I  ^ 

100                          101                     102  100 

Bat  to  Kve  was  no  ttse;  in  a_/ieic?  at  their  ease,  ^ 

IDS                                                                                                       10«  103 

In  (J/ry  goods  rolled  np,  they  were  killed  by  disease.  "jS. 

106                                                                            10«  105 

£acA;fo6acA;they werelaid,dressediuwAife;-'twastheirwlsh,  7\ 

107                                                                                        108  107 

With  the  skin  of  the  cncnmber  placed  in  a  disfi !  & 

109         110                      in                                                               112  103 

Then  an  eye,  lance  and  dart  were  engraved  on  a  stone,  @ 

113                                                 114  U3 

As  an  emblem  divine  of  the  foot-prints  uow  flown  ;  jg 

116                                116  115 

This  stone,  inidst  the  grain  in  a  cavernous  den,  % 

117  U7 

Was  erected  to  finish  five  strokes  of  the  pen.  A 

AN  ECCENTRIC  OLD  STATESMAN. 

Six  Strokes.                   n%               119     120              121  ns 

"  Our  bamboo  and  rice,  silk  and  erodes,  I  am  told,  fj" 

122             123                        124                                                                       125  122 

Our  nets,  sheep  and  quills  mast  be  taxed  as  of  old.  P91 

126               127                                                                          128  126 

And  yet  we  plow  on  for  this  fool  with  long  ears!  "  llo 

129                         130  129 

"Stick  a  pen  iu  hh  flesh,"  cried  a  boatman  with  jeers.  ^ 

131                    132                          us                                  184  131 

The  statesman  himself  now  a/rrived  with  a  mortar,  g 

135                                136  135 

The  tongue  that  opposed  him  he'd  smash  and  make  shorter  !   "§■ 
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104 
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11"   111    111 

^   ^   5 

lit 
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116 


137^     188  189 

The  boat's  perverse  skip{)er,  with  red  colored  face, 

140 

He  tied  np  with  grass,  and  dismissed  in  disgrace. 

141  142  14S 

But  when  tigers  and  insects  drew  blood,  he  thonght  best 

144  145  146 

To  travel  for  clothing  and  «kip  to  the  west. 
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140 
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It 


BBWARK  OF  THE  SERPENT. 


Seven  Strokes. 


147 


149 


147 


Seven  strokes  we  now  see,  and  a  horn, — fateful  word! 

ISO  161  l&'Z 

In  the  valley  beans  grow,  and  of  ^igr.s  a  whole  herd  ; 

163  154 

Great  reptiles  their  precious  young  offspring  are  feeding  ;    ^ 

1S5  156 

With  legs  bare  and  naked  a  lad  walks  nnheeding  ; 

167  .  158 

His  foot  gets  a  sting  and  his  body  soon  dies  ; 

169  160 

A  coach  brings  his  mother :  how  bitter  her  cries  ! 


150 
153 


157 
^- 

159 


161       let  168 

'Tis  high  time  to  run  from  a  region  so  vile, 
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XXX  VI. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TTT-  ***  ***  166 

Where  wine  plucks  its  victims  for  many  a  miic. 

FLEETING  RICHES. 
Eic/ht  Strokes. 

yr     ,  ,  1«7  16S 

Ji.igljt  strokes  !  ;iud  now  gold,  after  long  labor  gained, 

,^    ,,  ^,  ,169  *    170  171 

L>oth  opeu  tlie  doortvay  ot  plenty  attained. 

But  riches  like  birds,  wheu  tbe  rain  hides  the  Hue. 

175 

If  I  am  not  wrong,  will  fly  quickly  from  yon. 

FOOLISH  ANGER. 
Nine  Strokes.  ,„ 

iNine  strokes  on  the  face  with  a  raw-hide  ov  leather, 

^  179  180 

Or  e'en  with  a  leek,  will  raise  aounds  in  all  weathci'. 

181  182  183 

J^or  leaves  in    rhe   wiwcZ,    when   they  fiy  far  awav, 

184  185  18« 

Don't  eat  off  your  head,  nor  burn  incense  all  day. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 


Ten  StroJces. 


187  188  1S9 

leu  strokes  on  a  horse,  with  a  bone  raised  on  /tityA, 


-1 «     ■ 

Will  wejir  oft'  his  Arrir,  and  soon  cause  liim  to  shy. 
Don  r  ./'f7/((!  abdiit  essences  cooked  in  an  urn, 

104 

Or  you'll  find  yourself  doomed  with  the  demons  to  burn. 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING. 
Eleven  Strokes.  les  m  197 

Eleven   fresh  fish  and  a  fciVd  caugiit  with  salt. 

198  199  200 

A  deer  which  eats  wheat.,  tied  with  Aem/),  calls  a  halt. 

GOING  TO  MARKET. 

Twelve  Strokes.  joi  202 

Twelve  yellow  millet  stalks   next  you   will   see, 

203  204 

A    black   silk    emdroidery    pnrchased    by    me. 

EXPLOI  r  OF  SOME  FROGS. 
Thirteen  Strokes.  ^^  -m 

Thirteen  lit  tie /rogrs  oii  m  tripod  once  sat. 

207  208 

But  lumped  on  a  drum,,  wlien  they  saw  a  bi^^  rat. 

^Strokes.  RESULT  OF  A  FIGHT. 

Fourteen  and  Fifteen  209  210 

Foiii-teen   were   the   noses  all   even  in   height, 

211 
Fifteen  were  tiie  teeih,  which  were  lost  in  a  fight. 

■Strokes.  THE  DRAGONS  END  IT. 

Sixteen  and  Seventeeyi      212  213 

Sixteen  dragons  sat  on  a  tortoise  last  June, 

214 

Playing  BeveDteen/itfes;  and  that  winds  np  my  tnne. 
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INTBeDUCnON. 


xxzvu. 


TONE    EXERCISES. 


rpHE  following  tone-exercises-are  not  intended  aa  a 
means  of  learning  the  tone  of  particular  words, 
but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  the  special  intonation 
peculiar  to  each  tone,  and  of  learning  the  chime 
formed  by  these  tones  when  given  in  regular  order. 
Two  tables  are  given,  one  for  Northern  and  one  for 
Soutliera  Mandarin.  All  the  syllables  are  not 
represented  in  the  table,  because  in  some  cases  it  was 
impossible  to  find  characters  agreeing  ii:  the  different 
dialects.  Many  syllables  are  originally  deficient  in 
one  or  more  tones.  A  few  of  these  ar(;  given,  but  the 
majority  are  not.  Tho  number  of  syllables  given  are 
abundant  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  table  is 
intended.  Some  syllables  seem  to  Ijo  repeated,  which 
shows  that  in  another  dialect  (In:  gi\en  .syllable 
divides  into  two.       The  student  should  go  overthose 


exercise.i  carefully   with   his    teacher    a   number   of 

times,  or  until  ho  can  give  and  distinguish  each  tono 
with  certainty,  and  can  chimo  them  togeClier  to  tho 
satisfaction  of  his  teacher.  This  will  noon  be  ac- 
complished if  he  has  an  average  ear,  and  wi!l  give 
strict  attention  to  the  business  in  hand.  No  phrases 
are  given  in  illustration  of  the  tones  of  tlie  severiil 
syllables,  because  this  is  not  considered  to  be  tho 
most  profitable  method  of  study.  Tlie  tones  of  pai- 
ticular  words  are  best  learned  in  connection  with  tho 
characters  taken  separately,  as  they  occur  in  ili»,- 
course  of  the  lessons,  and  the  modifications  made  by 
composition  and  collocation  are  best  learned  from 
words  and  phruses  as  they  stand  together  in 
sentences.  Every  lesson  is,  iu  tliiti  t>i;ni>e,  a  luue 
exerciaet 


NORTHERN   TABLE. 


M^^ 


^^m^^  m  M  m  jt 


R  ^  M'  ^1  M  A  il  ^^  Elii  It  ;^  ^  ^  *^  *t  P^  ^  r^  H  M  M  ^  ^  1^  l^ 
n^  It  it  M  ^  lie  ^  iij  *  #  H  i?  ft  /l^  *  ^t  ^H»i»  ^  r.^  IS  :St  ^ 


#  1^  y$  ¥  it?  t^  ;^  p|L  ;^  Ii  M  ^  n  lilt  a  ^    K  wr]  A-m%m'^m 


m^m^       ^  i^ij  m  ^  ^i  M  ;i^i  w  3fe  Ii  ^  i§  ^ 
^^^'^MiJim^i^m^  pp  m  m  ti  mmnmn^  m  m  m  ^u  n 
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m^  mmmm 
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H 


mmmmi 


i*\ 


MWi 


^  r^?.  m  #  ^  ^  #  It     II  «  ^>  1^  ^  ^'     f&  #  ^ 
ir  4b  iii  ®  «i  f  i  ^  ^  ^  #  tis^  ^  ^  m  i  t  ^  i^  ^>  # 


£  ^  It  -rs  #    i£  [^  tT  # 


^^ 
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SOITTHEBN    TABLE. 
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m  mm  ^    ^.m  m 


m 
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OrrRODUOTION. 


XXXIX. 


•^  m  m  m^H  X  ^^  m  m  M  n  ^  m  '^)  ^  M^  ^  Mi^ 


!|fi;^ 


en. 


a^ 


j<{< 


1*  Ri 

mm  ^^  ^M  w  m  ^  ^  m  ^ 
mitm^^^  vs  -^  {^  11  ^.  1 


ti  ^  ®  ^  ^  » 


§^E  SI      f@ 

m  life  it  =1^    f^n 


m 


mm 


;«  '"m  im 


m 


mm^t    m^  mm      *    m^^^    ffl 


mm 


1^  ^  m.  i^i  #  j#  ¥  m  m  ^^    m    ^  lit  ^ 

^-1     '/f^  li  ^  ^  ^  ^  t  <f|  m  ^  ^  ^  ^  E 


56   pj 


#  if  rS 

^  ^  ^ 


^ .11  m ^ #  15    t^ m M m m mwtn ^m m m^- ^mm ^m 

^  ^  #     H     P  ^  );^  t;  m  ^^  ^  1^-  ^  ^  w  is  iOi  ^  ^  1 7c 

1^  PI  ^  ^  -hf  M  ±  ^1  Si  3L  ii^  ^  ^  ^1]  n^  «  ^  ©  11^  ^1  1^  :^  1  ^  it 

^  ifri^  ^  i- 1±  m  ii  i^  1^  ^  u£  B*  1^  ^  #  II  ^  p  ^n  «jit  ;&  ffl  ^  p 
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IHTROD  nonoK. 


ASPIRATE  EXERCISES. 


TN  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  distino- 

tioii  between  aspirates  and  uon-aspirates  the 
following  tables  of  exercises  have  been  arranged.  It 
w.is  found  impossible  to  make  one  table  answer  for 
lioth  Northern  and  Southern  Mandarin  ;  hence  one 
is  given  for  each.  Sach  table  gives  all  the  syllables 
to  which  the  distinction  applies.  In  all  dialects  a 
few  syllables  capable  of  making  the  distinction  are 
deficient  either  in  the  aspirate  or  the  unaspirate. 
These  of  course  are  not  given.  Some  syllables  seem 
to  be  repeated,  which  is  caused  by  the  splitting  of  the 
syllable  by  a  ilifferent  dialect.  In  all  cases,  except 
those  which  are  specially  marked,  the  tone  of  the  two 


characters  is  the  same,  thns  eliminating  this  complioa 
tion,  whilst  the  distinction  of  aspiration  is  being 
acquired. 

The  student  should  go  over  this  table  repeatedly 
with  his  teacher,  carefully  imitating  hia  pronuncia- 
tion. In  general  the  greater  danger  lies  in  not 
aspirating  strongly  enough  the  aspirated  sound.  It 
should  be  specially  nof-,ed  by  the  student,  that  mere 
stress  or  force  of  voice  is  not  necessarily  aspiration. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  tongue,  not  the  amount 
of  breath,  that  makes  the  diflference.  Let  the 
student  get  a  clear  apprehension  of  what  aspiration 
means  and  ih(,  whole  diflSculty  vanishes. 
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SOUTHERN    TAIU.K. 
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f  EKING  SOUND  TABLE. 


The  following  List  of  Syllables  represents  the 
application  of  the  new  system  of  spelling  to 
Peking  dialect. 

The  points  of  depai'tnie  from  the  system  of 
Sir  Thos.  Wade  are  briefly  as  follows  :— 

1.  Final"  0  is  changed  to  ou. 

2.  t/"  when  followed  by  a  vowel  is  changed  to  to. 

3.  Final  ii  and  iiual  ik.  are  both  changed  to  i. 


Ch'iai 

Chiang 

Gh'ian-g 

Chiao 

Ch'iao 

Chie 

Ch'ie 

Ghien 

Ch'ien 

Chin 

Ch'iu 

Ching 

Ch'iug 


m 

A,  Nga 

52 

Ai,  Ngai 

^- 

An,  Ngau 

^ 

Ang 

m 

Ao 

1^ 

Oha 

m 

Ch'a 

^ 

Ghai 

^ 

Oh'ai 

A 

Chan 

Ch'an 

jp. 

Chang 

g 

Ch'ang 

^IS  Chao 

^ 

'M  Ch'uo 

yx 

ig  Chei 

m 

m.  Che 

^^ 

^  Ch'e 

3^^ 

^  Ch^n 

m 

S  <Jh'en 

_a 

lE  Cheng 

^ 

J^  Ch'ei.g 

^  Chi 

5g 

^  Ch'i 

fl 

M  Chia 

^ 

^  Ch'ia 

if 

4.  /S5  is  changed  to  s  and  ^^  to  ts,  so  that  ssti 
becomes  .sS  and  fez?  becomes  ^si. 

5.  )>//  and  y^w  ami  yu  are  changed  to  y/c  and 
f/icn  and  ?/  /«. 

6.  Final  k  is  discarded  in  all  cases. 
7  tJan  is  changed  to  iien. 


See  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  table. 


^  Chioa 

^  Ch'ioa 

^  Chill 

pi.  Ch'iu 

^J  Chiang 

^  Oh'iung 

^  Chi- 

^^  Ch'i 

^  Choa 

j^  Ch'oa 

^  Ch.on 

:t|b  Ch'ou 

±  Chn 


P^ 


4^ 


it 


Ch'n 

Chwei 

Ch'wei 

Chun 

Ch'uu 

Chnng 

Ch'ung 

Chil 

Ch'u 

Chiien 

Ch'uen 

Chue 

Ch'iie 


Chiin 
Ch'ttn 
('huoii 
iP  Ch'uou 
M  Ohwa 
'^  Chwa 
Chwai 
Ch'wai 
^  Chwan 
jll  ChVan 
^  Chwang 
^^  Ch'wang 
1^  Ch'woa 
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«l  E 
®  fin 
U?  Eng 
la  Er 
^Fa 
^  Fan 
^  Fang 
f^  Fei 
^  FSa 
M(  Feug 
-^  FoS 
-S*  Fou 
^  Fa 
^Ha 
^  Hai 

M  Han 
^  Hang 

ii?  Hao 
IKF  He  Hei 
f^   Hen 
W.  H6ng 
JSr  He 
^  Hon 
#  Hsi 
T»  Hsia 
|0)    Hsiang 
^  Hsiao 
^   Hsie 
P^  Hsien 
;t^  Hsia 
j^   Hsing 
-'^  Hsioa 
i^  H?in 
Jt   Hsiinig 
M  Hstt 
^  Hstleu 
^  Hsue 


M  tfsttn 
c^    Hsiloa 
^  Ha 
[p]   Hwei 
•^  Hun 
H  Huug 
:?E  Hwa 
"^   Hwai 
^  Hwan 


Hwang 
^   Hwoa 

^  Jan 

1^  Jao 
^  Jft 
^  Jen 

jfj  JSug 

H  Ji 

^   Jua 
^   J.'U 

$n  Ju 

fira  Jwei 
j^  Jnu 
^  Jung 
1^  .J  wan 
ft^  Ka 
-|^  K'a 
^  Kai 
^   Kai 
-^  Kan 
"*    K-au 
Kang 
*Pl  Iv'au": 
m    Kuo 
'^  K'ao 
I&   Kei 
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M  K'ei 
>|K  Ken 


P 

X 

ill 
I? 

if 

I  ^ 
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Keug 

K'eng 

Ke 

K'e 

Kou 

K'on 

Ka 

K'a 

Kan 

K-an 

Kang 

K'nng 

Kwa 

K'wa 

Kwai 

K'wai 

Kwaii 

K'wan 

Kwang 

K'waug 

Kwei 

K'wei 

Kwoa 

K'woa 

La 

Lai 

La  11 

Lang 

Lao 

Lei 

L6 

Leng 

Li 

Li  a 


m  Liang 
J     Liao 
M  Lie 


oil 

^   Liu 
■^   Liug 
fjioa 
Liu 
Loa 
Lou 
La 
Luu 
Lung 
Lii 
Liieu 
Liie 
fm   Lun 
^r  Liioa 
^(j   Lwau 
.%  Ma 
^  Mai 
•ti  Mau 
ft  Mang 
%   Mao 
f^  Mei 

^  Meng 
TJi  -Ml 
^  Miao 
M  Mie 
10  Mieu 
^  Min 
^  Micg 

^  Mmu 
^  Mou 
^  Mu 


i?R  Na 

Hn  Nai 
;^  Nan 
S  Naug 
^  Nao 
^  Nei 
^  Neu 
bI  Neng 

]S(i  Niaug 
tl^  Niao 
m  Nie 
JeJ  Nien 
Nin 
Niug 
Nioa 
4^  Nin 


Noa 
Nun 
M  Nu 
^  Nuu 
VK  Nung 

ic  Nil 

J^  Niie 
Niioa 
Nwaii 

I  m  Oa 
^  Ou 
B  Pa 
^  F'a 
^   !'ai 

^  l^an 
^  P'a.i 
^  Pang 
^   P^ang 
^    Pao 


P'ao 
Pei 


Pn    P'ei 
^ji  P6u 
^  P'en 
JU  Peng 
Ji  P'fing 
i:fl  Pi 
^  P'i 
^  Piao 
#  P'lao 
J?IJ   Pie 
m  P'ie 
-^  Pien 
)t  P'ieu 
'^  Piu 
P'iii 


:^  Ping 
2p  P'iug 

]^  Poa 
^  P'cm 
SlJ  P'ou 
^    Pu 

^  P'a 


Sa 
Sai 
WX  Sau 


•3K  ^aug 
I    Hf  Sao 

^  Se 
p^-'    • . 

I    m  Sl.a 

Bi  Shui 

ll]   Sliat, 
4*    Sh:u) 
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'^  She 

^  Slieii 
^  Shfiug 
1I#  Shi 
^  Shou 
^  Shu 
7K  Shwei 
Hi  Shim 
#  Shwa 
:^  Shwai 
1^  Shwan 
^  Shwang 
iHk  Shwoa 

i^si 

^  Soa 
^  Sou 
^  Sq 
^  Swei 
•^  San 
3^  Sung 


Mil 


^ 

^ 


Swan 
Ta 

T'a 

Tai 

T'ai 

Tan 

T'au 

Taug 

T'iuig 

Tao 

T'ao 

Tei 

Te 

T'e 

Teug 

T'eng 

Ti 

T'i 

Tiao 

T'iao 
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#. 


Tie 

Tw 

Tieu 

T'ieii. 

Ting 

T'iug 

Tiu 

Toil 

T'oa 

Ton 

T'ou 

Tsa 

Ts'a 

Tsai 

Ts'ai 

Tsan 

Ts'an 

Tsang 

Ts'aug 


-^  Tsao 


J^  Tn'ao 
Wi  Tsei 

^  T«'e 
^,  Tsen 
P  Ts'ea 
^  Tsfiug 
^  Ts'eug 
^  Tsi 
^  Ts'i 
^  Tsoa 
^  Ts'oa 
^  Tsou 
?^  Ts'oa 
M  Tsn 
m  Ts'a 
1^  Tswei 
f^  Ts'wei 
^  Tsuu 
"^  Ts'uu 


TK  T.siing 

^  T«'nng 
Tbwan 
Ts'wau 


± 


ii: 
3E 


Tu 

T'li 

Twei 

T'wei 

Tim 

Tun 

Tuug 

T-uug 

Twan 

T'wan 

Wa 

Wai 

Wan 

Wang 

Wei 

Win 


#  Wo5 
^  Wa 

^  Yai 
^  Yang 
g  Yao 
W  YieD 
^  Yie 

#  Yin 
Us  Ying 
^    Yo« 
W  Yiu 
ffl  Yang 
#.  Yii 
W.   Yilen 
jl   Yue 
§  Yan 


BKHABKS. 


. 


1.  In  the  first  edition  in  enbstitatiug  w  for  u  aa 
exception  was  made  in  case  the  u  was  followed 
by  i  (that  is  in  ui).  In  this  edition  the  adoption 
oi  10  for  u  is  made  uniform.  It  is  conceded  that 
neither  letter  is  equally  applicable  in  all  cases, 
but  in  any  given  dialect  it  is  better  to  adhere  to 
the  one  or  the  other  throughout. 

2.  Of  the  final  i  in  ui  Sir  Thos.  Wade  says 
"  it  is  ei  in  some  tones,"  that  is  to  say  the  dif- 
ference aa  between  i  and  ei  is  tonal.  JS'ow  the 
tact  that  in  other  cognate  dialects  ei  prevails 
very  largely  and  in  some  entirely,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  ei  is  the  normal  sound  and  i  the 
tonal  variation.  Moreover  a  discriminating  ana- 
lysis will  I  think  show  that  the  final  sound  in 
(hui)  Jc^  m^  '^3  ^^4  jg  m,f  really  different  from 
that  in  (kuci;  ^i  %^  f|3  |^*  or'tliat  in  (lei)  ^^ 
W'  W^  W,*  So  far  as  any  ditferecce  exists  it  is 
iiiertily  a  matter  of  less  or  more  tonal  variation 
between  i  and  ei.  Chinese  teachers  also  when 
they  comprehend  the  idea  of  classijijing  sounds 


will  not  fail  to  classify  these  finals  together.  If 
Sir  Thos.  Wade  had  given  attention,-  to  these 
facts  he  might  have  avoided  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  Pekingese  and  other  dialects  which 
does  not  really  exist.        ^ 

3.  The  fact  that  final  eh  (not  preceded  by  an 
intermedial  vowel)  occurs  in  only  one  syllable, 
viz.,  yeh,  of  itself  raises  the  suspicion  that  it  is 
misclassified.  The  analogy  of  mieK  Ueh,  tieh. 
etc.,  indicates  that  it  should  be  spelled  yieh  (or. 
dropping  the  h,  yie.)  The  t  is  indeed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  occluded  by  its  anion  with  the 
cognate  initial  y,  yet  analogy  indicates  its  presence, 
and  in  some  tones  it  is  quite  discernible.  In 
most  of  the  dialects  of  central  and  sonthern 
Mandarin  the  i  is  often  quite  nnmistakeable. 
The  Chinese  in  Peking  as  elsewhere  regard  ^. 
Jg,  ^,  etc,  as  having  the  same  final  as  ^g,. 

The  syllable  yen  is  the  only  one  with  simple 
en  as  its  final  which  likewise  raises  a  suspicion 
that  It  also  is  misclassified.     It  belongs  in  feet 
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with  lien,  mien,  tien,  hsien,  pien,  etc.,  and  should 
be  spelled  yien.  The  i  is  of  course  occluded  by 
its  nnion  with  y  yet  analogy  shows  that  it  is 
there  and  in  some  tones  its  presence  is  clearly 
perceived. 

On  the  same  principles  yu  should  be  spelled 
viu.  The  general  concensns  of  opinion  in  central 
and  southern  dialects  has  always  been  that  this 
final  is  analogoas  with  lin,  mi  a,  tin,  hsiu  etc., 
not  with  la,  mn,  tn,  sn,  etc.  In  this  opinion  I 
coincide  and  have  accordingly  made  the  change. 
The  t  is  of  course  largely  occluded  in  practice, 
but  should  not  be  dropped  ont  of  the  writing. 

4.  Of  the  finals  in  ten  and  uan  Sir  Thos. 
Wade  says  that  in  some  tones  ien  changes  to  tan 
and  that  in  some  tones  iian  changes  to  iieti,  and 
further  that  the  two  have  the  same  [fennl'urity 
with  regard  to  the  final  sound.  It  seems  very 
strange  under  these  circumstances  that  he  did 
not  spell  them  both  en  or  both  an.  Tlie  fact 
that  we  have  a  number  of  final  ie  and  a  number 
of  final  ue  but  no  final  ia  or  iia,  creates  a  very 
strong  presumption  that  en  is  the  normal  sound 
and  an  the  tonal  variation.  The  distribution  of 
the  two  endings  amongst  the  different  tones 
varies  much  in  different  dialects  and  not  un- 
freqnently  in  the  same  dialect,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  one  is  the  normal  and  the  other 
the  variant,  whilst  both  analogy  and  usage  indi- 
cate that  the  ending  which  is  normal  in  the  one 
case  is  also  in  the  other  and  that  in  both  cases  this 
is  en.  Chinese  sciiolars  when  they  understand 
the  point  will  not  admit  that  the  two  endings  are 
ditt'ereut  either  theoretically  or  practically. 

6.  Sir  Thos.  Wade's  final  ih  and  his  final  U 
have    been    combined   in   one   (viz.,    i)    for   the 


reason  that  the  distinction  between  them  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  being  merely  the  effect  of 
differing  initials.  A  slight  distinction  is  perhaps 
made  in  Peking  city,  but  certainly  not  such  a 
distinction  as  is  indicated  by  Sir  Thos.  Wade's 
description  of  the  power  of  i  in  ih,  viz., — ^"as  i  in 
chin,  chick,  thing."  Practically  no  distinction 
is  heard  in  Chili  out  of  Peking.  The  conclusion 
that  the  two  finals  are  really  the  same  was 
reached  by  ray  Peking  advisers  after  very  care- 
ful investigation  and  comparison.  In  southera 
Mandarin  the  two  endings  are  regarded  as 
identical. 

6.  In  his  Pocket  Dictionary,  Dr.  Goodrich  has 
changed  Sir  Thos.  Wfide's  ko,  k'o  and  ho,  to  ke, 
k'e.  and  he,  '-as  more  accnrately  representing  the 
Peking  soaud.s."  I  have  in  this  second  edition 
iblluwed  liim  in  making  this  change,  albeit  I 
have  since  felt  that  it  is  [irobably  introducing  a 
distinction  where  tliere  is  no  real  difference.  The 
question  is  whether  the  remaining  sounds  of  the 
class,  viz.,  j^  JS  fiK  '^'•'"1  Wi  should  not  follow  the 
same  rule. 

7.  Final  im,  represents  a  sound  which  is  practic- 
ally the  same  in  Peking  that  it  is  in  other 
Mandarin  dialects.  The  general  concensus  of 
opinion  in  central  and  southera  Mandarin  is  that 
it  is  better  written,  iihi.  Sir  Thos.  Wade  says 
of  it :  "  It  is  inflected  as  if  an  i,  very  faint  and 
rapidly  pronounced  intervened  between  u  and  n." 
In  some  of  the  dialects  of  Central  China  the  «  is 
by  no  means  "faint."  Whether  the  difference 
between  Pekingese  and  other  dialects  is  in  this 
case  sufficient  to  justify  a  different  spelling,  I 
question.  I  have,  however,  allowed  it  to  stand 
unchanged. 


NANKING  SOUND  TABLE. 


The  following  list  of  syllables  represents  the 
application  of  the  new  system  of  spelling  to  the 
Nanking  Dialect,  [lis  retained,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  sound  more  accurately  than  w.  Syllables 
containing  it  are  pronounced  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
vowel  force  of  u — often  making  the  syllable  sound 
like  a  dissyllable.    The  addition  of — h  to  a  syllable 


indicates  the  existence  of  a  fifth  tone,  spelled  by 
the  addition  of /^  to  the  regular  spelling.  All  fifth 
tones  which  modify  the  spelling  of  the  funda- 
mental syllable,  together  with  all  whose  funda- 
mental syllable  is  unknown,  are  inserted  in  alpha- 
betic order. 

See  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  table. 


n  A 

^  An 

#  Ao 

DJt  Ai 

^   Ang 

^  An 

Chai 


j^ 


^   Ch'ai 


lU 


l^   Cbii 

^  Ch'nu 


Chang 
Ch'apo; 
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^  Chao 
\^^  Ch'ao 
^  Chan— h 
"^  Ch'an— h 
liS  Che — b 
^  Ch'e— h 

f?.  Ch'ea 
TE  Cheng 
)^  Ch'eng 
i  Cheo 
^  Ch'eo 
'li  Cl.i— h 

;^  ch'i— h 
M  choh 

1$  Ch'oii 
4*  Clioug 

;^  ch'oug 

±  Chu— h 
^  Ch'ii— li 
^  Ch'uai 
Chuan 
jli   Ch'aan 
^h  Chuang 
Jj>j^  Ch'uang 
^Jll  Chuau 
^Ei.  Cliuei 
ni;  Ch'uei 
^  Chueh 
(^  Chuga 
5^  Ch'ufia 
^.  Eh 
®>  En,  fing 
i^  So 

,^   Fan 

^  Fang 
^  Fanh 
f^  Feci 
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^  Fen 

Mi  Feng 

^  Feo 

^  Fn— h 

W  Hai 

^  Han 

^  Hang 

$f  Hao 

^  Hau 
Heh 
H6n 
Heng 

#  Heo 

#  Hi— h 
^  lliai 
fH]    Hiung 
^^  Hiao 
T-   Uian— i 
1^  Hieih 
^^  Hiein 
It^Hi 


Liu 


^  Ring 
^  Hioh 
^  Hiong 
^  Hin — h 
'X  Ho— li 
J^  Houg 
^   Hn— li 
•^  Hnai 
^  Huan 
^   Enan<5 
ifc  Huan — h 
0  Huei 
^  Hueh 
'^   Hnen 

i^  Hii 

^t  Hliei — li 
|la    fliiiMii 
Dl|    Hiiiii,  Hiiiiii 


^  1— h 

^   Kai 
p^    K-ai 
■y^  Kan 
^   K'an 
^Ij   Kuug 
^  K'ang 

#  K'ao 
^  Keh 
^  K'eh 
-f^  Ken 
H  K'eu 
M   '<<";' ^g 

^     i\lO 

P    Keo 
iB   KiV_h 
^'  #  K'l-h 
J^  Kiai 
i^  K-iai 
yl   Kiang 
ja^  IC-iang 
■^  Kiao 
2'^    K-iao 
^    Kiuii— li 
•^  K'=au-h 
^   Kieili 
'1^   K'ieih 
.Tu  Kiein,  Kieiiig 
/VK'iein,  K'ieing 
^  Kin 

K'iu 

Kiug 


K'ing 


Kioh 
^1?  K'ioh 
Kione 


m  K'loug 


Kin 
^  K-iu 

Pf  K'o— h 

rr.  Kong 

^L  K'ong 
"^   Kii— h 
^  K'a— b 
t^   Knai 
\jk  K'nai 
g    Kuan 
^  K'nan 
"rr'   KnanLT 
/Ji   K-naiig 
Ux   Knaii — ii 
n^   K'nan 
^M  Knci 
^  K'nei 
j^  Kneh 
1^  K'neh 
'm:  Kneu 
^   K'uen 
^  Ku — h 
■^  K'ii — h 
gP   Kiiei — h 
^^   K'aei—  h 
^ji   Kiieiu 
y^    K'uein 
'^    Kiiiu 
J  K'uin 
^  Lai 
t^  Lan 
^  Lang 
;^  Lao 
^   Lau — h 
^j  Leih 
^  Lain 
f!l  Lrh 
)^  Leng 


Pig  L^ 

^  Li— h 
R^  Liang 
J     Liao 
^  Lin 
^  Ling 
B7   Lm 
Lo— h 


ilffl 


Long 

Lu — h 

Lnan 
%   Luei 

Lnfiii 

Lii— h 

Mai 
i^  Man 
ft  Mang 
■^  Mao 
^  Man — h 
i^  Meih 
^Mein  Meing 
$1  Meef 
^  Mdh 
n  M«a 
#  M6ag 
II   M^ 
:?j^  Mi— h 
ISl   Miao 
J^  Min 
^  Ming 

Miu 

Mo— h 
■^  Mn — h 
M  Nai 
,^  Nan 
^  Nang 

Nao 

Nan — h 

Neih 


3^ 


xiv. 

i®  Nein 
hI  N«ng 
f$  Ni— b 
^  Niang 
.1^  Niao 
^  Ning 
4-  Nia 

No— h 

Nong 
■^  Nu 
i(^  Naan 
iC  Ntt 
Pf  0— h 
#  Ong 
^  Pai 

H^  P'an 
^  Pang 
^  P'ang 
^  Pao 
i^  P'ao 
B  Pan— h 
'flS  P'au 
JW  Pei— h 
mt  P'eih 

^    Pein  Peing 
rf"   P'ein  P'eing 

'^  Pfeei 
1^  P'eei 
S  Peh 
31  P  Ak 
2J!t  P«n 
^  P'«a 
^  P6ng 

P'eng 

P6o 
^  P6o 
>fe  Pi-h 
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^  I-I-l, 

^^   Sei— h 

#  Su-h 

M  T-iao 

tI^  T^iaii- 

'  ^R  Tuau 

^    I'iao 

7C  Seiu 

3-,!-   Siiaii 

aE*  'I'lug 

It  T.'ia.iu- 

SI  T'uau 

'M  P-iao 

^  S*li 

■p^   Siiei 

m  T-iug 

M  Tsiao 

#.]•  Tuei 

^  Till 

^  Seu 

-1^;   Such 

^  Tiu 

f^^  Tsiao 

ii.  T'uei 

^  r  in 

t^  Sen>; 

^M  Sii— h 

^  To— h 

M  Tsin 

^  Tueu 

^  I'illg 

^  Sen 

'^  Sueih 

^  T'o-h 

II  Ts'ia 

^  T'u^n 

2f  r'Ing 

^M  >^l''''i 

^  Siiei  u 

.^  Tong 

#  Tsing 

fC  u-h 

m  ro-t' 

ill   Shan 

^  Suit. 

Pj  T'oug 

)W   Ts'ing 

^[  Wai 

^  r-o— ii 

ft  Shang 

^   I'ai 

^S  Tsai 

YS  Tsin 

H    Wan 

-fij  I'li-h 

^^   SIuu. 

iC  T-ni 

;^  Ts-:ri 

J^   Is'iu 

i   Waug 

^-    l>'U-h 

'^  Slum— h 

^  'Tan 

^  Tsan 

T-  Tsi 

^  Wau— h 

^  Rap. 

^  Slie— h 

^  T'au 

j^  Ts'aii 

^  Ts-i 

:^  Weei  . 

r1^   llauj,' 

:^  Shfi.i 

It   Tang 

f^'  Tsaiii: 

#  Tso— h 

-^  Wen 

^    II  U) 

M  -^lieiig 

5^  T'ang 

^     Ts'lH,g 

^  Ts-o— h 

^   Vai 

^    lieei 

^  Shi— b 

ii.  Tao 

.^   Tsao 

ti*    .p 

#  Yaug 

#  Keh 

'^  Shoh 

j^i  -r'ao 

^    Ts'ao 

#  T.^oug 

^  Yao 

.W,   Hfta 

^  Shu— h 

;/\:  Tau— h 

li|^    rsaii— h 

lifl  T.u— h 

^  Yan — h 

^h  lieng 

:|^   Slinai 

#.   T-au— h 

W.   T.'ai.-h 

)M  Ts'u— h 

-1^  Yei— h 

^    Heo 

1  « 

1^  Shuau 

•^    Tei— h 

^fl_  'I'sei — ii 

^  T.-uau 

W    Yein  Yeiug 

0    itiU 

^  Shuaug 

lA    T'eih 

_§.  Ts'ei-h 

^  Ts'imii 

^  Yiu 

|§  Koh 

;;^  Shnei 

/6    Tein  leing 

y^   Tsein  Tscing 

if^  Tsuei 

m  Ying 

M  li'»iig 

Hi  Shueii 

yC    T'ein  Teing 

3^  T^i'einTs'eini; 

M  T.'uei 

^  Yiu 

^0   Kii— h 

g|   Si— h 

t#  Tell 

m  Tseh 

J^.  Tsi.eu 

Ii/  Yoh 

#:  Rnan 

M  Sianj^- 

#  Teh 

M  Ts^oli 

^  Ts'ugii 

ffl  YoiJg 

^  Ruei 

/fj^  Siao 

#  Teug 

^^  Tseu 

4^  Tsli 

#.  Yii 

}^   RuSq 

i|l>  Siu 

5^  T'eu<,- 

^  Tsgug 

IR  Tsii 

^    Y'iU'h 

^-  Sal 

•ft  Sing 

^  Teo 

^  Ts'eiig 

5^  Ts-uei— h 

j^    Yiieiu 

fX   .^an 

f#  Siu 

51  T-eu 

i  Tseo 

-^  Ts'iiein 

^  Yiiiu 

^   Sang 

m^^ 

J^  Ti— h 

il  Tsio 

^  Tsiiiu 

Hf  ;^:io 

^jr  so-h 

#  Ti— h 

^  Tsi-h 

^  Ta— h 

^  Sau— h 

^  Song 

T^  Tiau 

^  Ts'i-h 

i  T-n— h 

REM. 

&RKS. 

1.  In  Nanking,  initial  n  and  Z  are  not  distin-  |  and  will   be  a  very  great  advantage  in  case   of 


guishcd.  Some  of  the  people  say  I  and  some  say  7i, 
and  all  are  unconscious  of  the  (lifff>rence.  Both 
syllables  are  given  in  the  table  according  to  the 


removal  to  another  dialect,  or  in  conversing  with 
persons  from  the  N"orth  or  West. 

2.   Final  n  and  }i(/,  especially  when  following  i, 


usage  of  general  Mandarin.  If  students  of  Nan-  j  are  coni'nsed  in  the  saino  manner  as  initial  n 
kingese  will  take  pains  to  acquire  this  distinction  ;  and  /.  Both  syllables  are  given  in  the  table 
and  keep  it  up,  it  willdo  their  Naukingesenoharm,  :  according  to  the  usage  of  general  Man  lariti.  and 
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for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  initial  I 
and  n. 

3.  There  is  a  differeuce  of  opiuion  in  Nanking 
as  to  whether  Jg,  ^  and  -^  should  be  spelled 
with  e  or  e.     The  older  spelling  is  (*,  the  newer,  e. 


the  othtf  syllables  with  this  final,  are  confioed 
to  the  fifth  tone  aod  become  ek,  save  ^  whiefa 
inclines  strongly  to  eA. 

4.  Final  Sn  is  not  so  clearly  i  as  in  Pekingese, 

but  rather  a  sound  between  en  and  en.  The  balance 


Personally  I  hear  the  sonud  rather  e  than  i?.     All  i  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  writing  it  en. 


Kl 


J^  Ai 
PSf  An 


^ 

Chaug 

B 

Ch'ang 

^n 

Ohao 

m 

Oh'ao 

^ 

Chan— h 

m 

Ch'au-h 

m 

Chah 

i         ^ 

Ch'ah 

ii        ^ 

Chei 

\    » 

Ch'ei 

i    * 

Chela 

1        ^ 

Ch'eiu 

■                -I- 

1        ^ 

Chgn 

1        ^ 

Ch'eu 

11        ^ 

Ohio— h 

li        ^ 

Ch-eo— h 

t        n 

Chi— h 

m 

Ch'i— h 

^ 

Choh 

i^ 

Ch'oh 

^ 

Chnng 

X 

Ch'aug 

± 

Chu— h 

^ 

Ch'ii— h 

^ 

Ch'wai 

5l± 

Chwang 

m 

Ch'wang 

m 

Chwau 

n 

Chwah 

m 

Oh'wah 

it 

Ohwei 

f         ^ 

Oh'wei 

ill 

Mi 


n 
m 


T 


1^ 


Chwiu 

Ch'wen 

Chwoan 

Ch'woan 

Er 

Fan 

Fanp; 

Fanh 

Fei 

Fen 

Feo 

Fu— h 

Fung 

Hai 

Han 

Hang 

Hau 

Hau 

Hah 

HSu 

Heo 

Ho— h 

Hsi— h 

Hsiai 

Hsiaug 

Hsiao 

Hsian — h 

Hsieih 

Hsien 

Hsin 

Hsing 

Hsioh 

Hsin— ii 

Hsinu"- 


UKIANG   SOUND  TAB 

^  lln— h 

^• 

Kieih 

^  ITnng 

^ 

K'iei— h 

^§  Hwai 

^ 

Kieu 

Pf  Hwang 

^ 

K'ien 

^   H\v:in-li 

# 

Kin 

^   Hwah 

#: 

K'in 

li  Hwei 

m 

King 

'M   Hwen 

l{i| 

K'ing 

\^   Hwoau 

)liP 

K  ioh 

^  1— ii 

^^P 

K'ioli 

:^   Kai 

^ 

Kin — li 

m  i'^«' 

^ 

K'in— h 

-^   Kan 

H 

iv'inug 

^  K'an 

^ 

Ko— ii 

Hij   Kang 

pT 

K'o— h 

*|!jIl  K'ang 

* 

Kn— h 

^  Kao 

=«= 

K-a— h 

#  K'ao 

T.  Knng 

-|t  K'au— h 

^L 

K'luig 

^  Kah 

'^ 

Kwai 

^  Kah 

'1^ 

K'wai 

if^  Ken 

^ 

K'wau 

-^    K'en 

it 

Kwang 

i^   Keo 

i^ 

K'wuug 

P    K'eo 

JSk 

K  wan — h 

IB  Ki-h 

m 

K'wan 

^  K-i— h 

ii 

iv  'ft  ah 

^  Kiai 

fMi 

K'wah 

/X   Kiang 

m 

Kwei 

f^   K'iang 

^ 

K'wei 

^   Kiao 

m 

K-A^n 

J^"?  K-iao 

ffl 

K'wi'n 

■.^    Ki;in — h 

^ 

Kwdan 

^    Kiaii — h 

m 

K'wyan 

5^ 


HI 


i^ 


T 


La  i 

Lan 

Lang 

Jiao 

Luu — li 

\A]\ 

Lei 

L^n 

Leo— li 

Li— li 

Liang 

Liao 

Ijieih 

Ijien 

Liu 

Ling 

Lioh 

Liu 

Lo— li 

Loan 

liUng 

Mai 

Man 

Maug 

Ma.) 

Man— s 

Mci 

Mel  I 

Men 

^[^ 

Mi— h 

Miau 

Miei— h 

Mieu 


^  Min 

^  Ming 
f$.  Mo— h 
V^  Moan 
M  >Li_h 
^  Mung 

:t  N' 

Wi  ^ai 
^  Nau 
P  Nang 
mi   Nao 

M  Nau— h 
^  Nei 


Neu 

Neo 
^  Ngai 
^  Ngan 
^   Ngang 
#  Ngao 
^  Ng&h 
®  Ng(  u 
ffi  Nggo 
^  Ngo— h 
jylt  Ni— h 
^  Niang 
,%  Niao 
^^  Nieih 
^  Nieu 

•T^Nia  or  Nfng' 

J^  Nioh 
4^  Nin 

No— h 

Noau 

NuDg 


'v'-ir  -y  ■»  Vs^  ovqTA  *^<f  p 


KlviiL 

HH  0 
^^  Pai 
^3f5  P'ai 
is  Pau 
3^  P'an 
f|5  Pang 
^  P'aug 
@  Puo 
^  P'ao 
tli  Pan— h 
'j^  P'an— li 

Q  pah 

i|  P'4h 

fe  Pei 
P&P'ei 
4C  Pen 

^  PVn 
^  F6o 

J;ll  Pi-h 

^  P'i— h 
^  Piao 
.^  P'iao 
yij   Pieih 
^  P'ieih 
Pien 
P'ien 
Pin 
^  P'iu 

^    PlDg 

^  P'ing 
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^  Poau 

^   Pu— h 

^   P'li— 1, 
^■^  Pmiij 

^^  Tlaug 
]^  Hao 
^   Hah 
^  Rei 
A  Ren 
^  Reo- h 

0    Rih 
1^  Koh 

^  Roan 
^B  Rii— h 
^  8ai 
^   San 
^^   Sung 
^  vSao 
^  San— h 

^  sah 

#  Sei 


S6o  — li 
M   Shang 
^^   Sliao 
1^  Sliau— h 


^ 


It 


>e. 


IS 

f# 


Shei 
Shein 

Shell 
iSheo — h 
Shi— h 
Slio— h 
Shu — h 
Shwai 
Shwaiiir 
Shwaii — h 
Shwali 
8h\vei 
Shweii 
Sliwoaii 
Si— h 
Siaii.f^ 
Siao 
Siei — h 
Sieu 
Siu 
Sing 
Siuh 
Sin — h 
Si 

So — n 
Soau 
Sill.- 
Tai 
r-ai 
Tan 
T'an 
Tan? 


l#  T'aug 

^  T^ao 

A  Tail— h 

#,  T'an— h 

t#  Tah 

#  Tab 

^  Tei 

i^  T'ei 

fi  Ten 

tf  r'eu 

S  Te>-l! 
SI  T'^o--h 

Mil  I,''— ii 

^  T-i  -li 

ijl  Tia.) 

^fe  T'iao 

0  Tiei— h 

/ig"  Tieu 

^  T'ieu 

)£  Ting 

Si  T'ing 

^  Tin 

^  To— li 

^^  T-u-h 

^5  loan 

^  T'oan 

^  Tsui 

7f  Ts'ai 

^  'I'san 

^  Ts'tm 


-. 


P  Tsang 

-f.  Tsao 
^  Ts'ao 
[IQ  Tsan— !i 
1^  Ts'an — h 
^ij  Tsah 
y^  Ts'ah 
P  Tsei 
-g  Ts'ei 
M.  Tseii 
"^  Ts'en 
,^  TsSo — h 
J^^  Ts'^o— h 
^  Tsi— h 
^  Ts'i— h 
M  Tsiji^^ 
It  Ts'iang 
^  Tsiao 
fj^    Ts-iau 
^fl  T>iei— ii 
ii  Ts'iei — h 
^  Tsien 
^  Ts'ien 
5l  Tsin 
ftlj  T:^-in 
#  Tsing 
In   T's'iiig 
^  Tsioh 
^  T^'iob 
VS  Tsin 


^  Ts'i 
^  Tso— h 


I  fC  T 


s  in 


3E 

% 


^ 
^ 
* 
# 
W 


I    ^ 


m 


Ts'o 

Tsoau 

Ts'oan 

Tsnog 

Ts'nng 

Tnug 

T'nng 

Wai 

Wan 

Wang 

Wan— h 

Wei 

Wfia 

Wo— h 

Woan 

Wn— h 

Wuug 

Yai 

Yang 

Yao 

Yau— !i 

Yei— li 

Veo  -li 

Yien 

Yin 

Ying 

Yo— 1j 

Ynng 


KEMARKS. 


1,  Initial  I  and  n  are  occasionally  confused, 
bnt  for  the  most  part  tliey  are  distingnished  in 
the  same  way  as  in  general  Mandarin. 

2.  With  respect  ro  final  n  and  ng,  syllables  in 
art  and  atig  are  generally  distinguished  >  final  in  is 
naed  exclnsively,  final  ^n^  disappearing  entirely  ; 
final  in  and  in^  are  confnsed  to  some  extent, 
pspecially  in  the  native  city,  bat  the  dialect,  as  a 


whole,  makes  the  same  distinction  that  is  made  in 
general  Mandarin. 

3.  K  before  i  approximates  eh,  especially  in 
the  aspirates,  bnt  still  is  decidedly  not  ck  as 
heard  in  Pekingese.  The  syllable  k'iung,  in 
parti('nlar,  becomes  practically  ch,  and  might, 
with  propriety,  be  ^o  written. 

4.  Final  <£,  or  dh,  is  confined  to  the  6th  tone 
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and  is  pecaliar  to  the  Kiakiang  dialect.  Rev.  J. 
R.  H.3'keB,  D.D.,  who  has  arranged  the  syllabary 
as  here  given,  regards  it  as  the  5th  tone  of  sylla- 
bles in  ai.  It  is  so  regarded  by  native  scholars  in 
Kiukiang.  Judging  from  analogy  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  rather  the  Kiukiang  nioditicatiou  of  eh,  as 
heard  iu  other  Southern  Mandarin  dialects.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  nearly  all  6tli  toues  iu  M 
are  without  a  fundamental  syllable. 

5.  In  the  syllables  i5  and  ^  the  vowel  is  a  full 


clear  «,  and  quite  diflferent  from  ^^,  chien,  and 

others  of  the  same  class. 

6.  The  termination  tn  is  not  as  distinctly  en 
as  in  Pekingese,  but  tends  more  or  less  towards 
en.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  syllable 
A)  which  is  in  fact  ren. 

In  the  syllable  §  r«e/2  the  u  is  quite  short  and 
cannot  be  represented  by  w.  In  tact  the  differ- 
ence between  \  and  g  is  expressed  by  7-en 
and  r^n. 


P^  A 
Bit  Ai 
^  An 

^    Ang 

#  Ao 
^L  Chang 
S   Ch'ang 
^IS  Chao 

Ch*ao 
Chi 
Ch'i 
$a  Chie 
JL  Ch'ie 
Chieu 
Gh'ien 
Chin 
^Ch'in 

#  Ching 
•^  Ch'iDg 
M  Chiu 
flC  Ch'ia 
^  ChoS 
^  Ch'oS 
i^  Chnng 
±  Chu 
^  Ch'tt 
^  Ch'iien 

mt 

tn 


ll?  tug 
^Er 
^  Fa 

3^  Fang 
f^  Fei 

^  F6n 

Mi  F^"g 
^  Fo 

5^Fn 

^Ha 

III  Han 
^  Hang 
itjr  Hao 
MH6 
tl  Hen 
f^g  H6ng 
#H 

Th 

^H 

rwj  H 

^  H 

iC  H 
^  H 
P^H 

^  H 


a 

ai 

ang 

ao 

le 

:ei 

en 

n 


■M- 


oa 


zfc. 
# 


T^NGCHOW 

-^  Hin 
Jt,  Hiung 

#flo    " 
^  Hn 
^  Hung 
i^  HU 
yV   Hue 
Pa  Htteu 
f  ll  Htlin 
^  Hwa 
"^  Hwai 
^  Hwan 
^  Hwang 
{H  Hwei 
^i^  Hw6n 
tC  Hwoa 

Ka 

K'a 

Kai 

K'ai 

Kan 

K'an 

Kang 

K'ang 

Kao 

K'ao 

K$ 

K'e 


SOUND 

TK  Ken 
^   K'eu 


KSug 
^  K'^ug 
IE  Ki 
^  Ki 
^  Kia 
t^  Kia 
I?.  Kiai 
i^  Kiang 
^  K'iang 
^  Kiao 
J^  K'iao 
I^Kie 
ti  K'ie 
^  Kien 
^  K'ien 
^  Kin 
^  K'in 
^S  King 
^  K'ing 
^  Kio5 

^^|i  Kioa 

>^Kiu 
^  K'in 
Kiiiug 
K'inug 

49  Ko 

P   Ko 


TABLE. 

"ifr  Ka 

1?  K'u 
1  Kung 
?L  K'ung 
^  Ku 
*  K'ii 
^  Kue 


;^ 


0k 


>1 


U 
^ 


K-d.- 

Ktien 

K'iien 

Kuin 

K'tiiu 

Kwa 

K'wa 

Kwai 

K'wai 

Kwan 

K'wan 

Kwang 

Kwang 

Kwei 

K'wei 

Kw6n 

K'wgn 

Kwoa 

K'vvoa 

La 

Lai 

L^m 


Jj^  Lang 
"^S  Lao 

Lei 
U 

pU  Lei 
'^  L6ng 
^  Li 
M  Lia 
^  Liang 
~J   Liao 
^J  Lie 
I  r^  Lien 
^  Lin 
^   Ling 
§  Lio« 
^  Lia 
^  Liani; 
®  Lo 
m  I^oa 
^  Ln 

Lang 

Ltl 
^  Ma 
^  Mai 
^  Man 
ft  Mang 
%  Mao 
^  Mei 
^  Mfi 
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n  Men 

^  Pai 

Up  Sang 

±  Tai 

^  Tsan 

in  Tsw6n 

-^  -Mftiig 

m  P'ai 

#  Sao 

H  Tan 

^  Ts'au 

^  Ts'w&i 

tR  iMi 

^  Pan 

^  Sei 

J^  T'au 

^  Tsang 

^  Tn 

^   Miao 

B^Pan 

^  S6 

^  Tang 

^  Ts'ang 

XT 

+  T'n 

i^  Mie 

^Pang 

M  Sen 

^  T'ang 

#■  Tsao 

^  Tung 

^  Mien 

5^  Fang 

f§  S6ng 

^  Tao 

#.  Ts'ao 

^  T'nng 

K  Min 

'^  Pao 

^  Sha 

'S  T'ao 

p  Tsei 

Mi  Wa 

^  Ming 

1^  Pao 

'K  Shang 

:^Tei 

-^  T8'ei 

^b  Wai 

H  Mo 

#  Pel 

i'^  Shao 

^  T'ei 

W\    T86 

^  Wan 

M  mq 

I^Fei 

M  Shi 

f|T6 

^  Ts'e 

3E  Wang 

^n  Na 

tftPe 

-^^  Shie 

;^  ^6 

^  Ts6a 

^  Wei 

j^  Nai 

^  P'* 

#  Shien 

il:  T6n 

J^  Ts'en 

:i  Wen 

^  Nan 

2|5:  P^a 

ili*  Shin 

#:  T'en 

^  Tseng 

^  WoS 

ft  Xfiiig 

^  P'ei. 

^  Shing 

^  Ten- 

^  Ts'eng 

:^  \Vn 

[^   Nao 

JS^   P«ng 

^  Shin 

5^  T'eug 

^  Tai 

^  Wuug 

fAj   Nei 

m  P'eug 

-^  Shea 

*&Ti 

^  Ts'i 

^  Ya 

U  NeQ 

J^lIPI 

^  Shnng 

#  T'l 

^  Tso 

^   Tai 

hI   Neng 

^  Pi 

9  Sha 

^  Tiao 

^^  Ts'o 

^  Yang 

f^>  Ni 

^  Piao 

^  Shtie 

^  T'iao 

^  Tsoa 

^  Yao 

^g  Niang 

^  P'iao 

^  Shtlin 

^  Tie 

^  Ts'oa 

^  Yei 

,^  Niao 

JUJPie 

iUsi 

lA  T'ie 

la  Tsn 

-fjk   Yie 

^  Nie 

<ttP'.e 

S  So 

iiS"  Tien 

tETs'u 

H    Yien 

iS^  Nien 

^   Pieu 

^  Soa 

^  T'ien 

^  Tsung 

#  Yin 

J^  Ning 

jr  P'ien 

y  Sn 

^Ting 

M  Ts'nng 

59i  Ying 

4^  Nin 

i  Piu 

^  Sang 

li  T-ing 

J5  'I'swa 

^    Yin 

"M  Ninng 

1 1-^ 

^Piu 

^  Swa 

^Tin 

character.    J-S  Wft 

il^  Yoa 

W  No 

:^  Ping 

:^  Swai 

3.  To 

:^  Tswai 

ffl  Yung 

:iP  Noa 

^  P'ing 

^^  Swan 

^T'o 

^  Ts'wai 

Ir  Yii 

^  Xa 

fll  Nniig 

gy  P'o 

^  Swang 

^  Toa 

^  Tswau 

M    Ytie 

IIj   Ph 

;;JC  Swei 

^  T'oa 

jll   Ts'wan 

M   Yiien 

/■n 

Hi    Pa 

Hi  SwSn 

#Tsa 

JpL  Tswang 

5  Yiiin 

f^  () 

^tSa 

:^  T* 

:^  Ts'a 

^  Ts'waug 

B   Pa 

^  Sai 

H  T'a 

^  Tsai 

J9|  Tswei 

tfl  Pa 

^San 

y  Tai 

^  Tsai 

Pjf^  Ts'wei 
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1 .  The  dialect  of  Tfingchow  is  remarkable  for 
the  small  number  of  its  syllables  and  for  the  clear- 
ness with  which  they  are  distingnished.  The 
sounds    also  depart   less  from    normal   English 


sonnds  than  those  of  most  Mandarin  dialects — 
the  only  elementary  sound  in  it  not  heard  iu 
English  being  (L 

2,  The    hard    sounds    are    all    pure    hard— 


HiiiiP 


PfppPiP! 


fq^^MMMIipipilliVlippnpp 
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showing  D9  tendency  whatever  towards  oi ;  nor 
does  A,  when  followed  by  t  or  <l,  show  any 
teDdency  to  change  to  Aa.  Both  cA  and  sA  are 
proDoonced  qaite  as  they  are  in  English. 

3.  It  is  important  for  the  learner  to  take 
especial  note  of  the  fact  that  k  and  A,  followed  by 
t  or  A,  are  prononuced  as  if  a  y  intervened  be- 
tween the  consonant  and  the  vowel. 

4.  The  doable  readings,  due  to  accidental 
variation,  are  very  few.  This  is,  no  donbt,  due  to 
the  comparative  isolation  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  absence  of  admixture  of  other  dialects.  Pe- 
kingese has  more  than  ten  times  as  many  such 
variations. 

5.  The  termination  iu  shows  a  strong  tend- 


ency  to  pass  into  fo  or  to.     In  some  tones  of 

certain  syllables  the  final  o  is  quite  distinct.     The 
predominant  sound,  however,  is  iu. 

6.  The  termination  ten  changes  in  the  1st  and 
4th  tones  to  tan,  and  the  terminuiion  Hen  changes 
in  the  Ist  and  4th  tones  to  tiara.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  analogy  that  en  is  the  normal  sound, 
and  an  the  tonal  variation. 

7.  In  the  1st  and  4th  tones  inff,  after  cA  and 
i,  tends  to  pass  into  ienff — a  tonal  variation 
which  need  not  be  recognised  in  a  table  of  sonud<. 

8.  The  syllables  ch'tten  and  shilin  are  stray- 
sounds  from  some  outside  dialect,  and  are  con- 
fined,—the  former  to  ^  and  the  latter  to  ^  anJ 
one  or  two  other  characters. 


A 

^  Chang 
li  Ch'ang 
^IS  Chao 
M  Ch'ao 
fi  Chen 
|£  Ch'eu 
^  Uh6o 
^  Ch'eo 
j5    Chian 
^  Oh'ian 
j§  (Jhie 
^  Ch'ie 
IE  Chiiig 
J^  Oh'iug 
^  Chi 
^  Chi 
^  (Jhoa 
H  Ch'oa 
i  C5ba 
1^  Ch'tt 
^  Ohwan 
III    Ch'wan 
f^  Oh  wen 
^  Ch'wen 
^Er 
a^Fa 


R  Fan 
>^  Fang 
^  Fei 
^  Fen 

JH  Peng 
^  F6o 

#  Foa 
^  Fu 
^  Ha 
^  Hai 
1^  Han 
^  Hang 
iif  Hao 
^  Hei 
^  Hen 
^  Heng 
^  H6o 

#  Hi 
T  Hia 
^  Hiai 
^  Hian 
|nj    Wiang 
^  Hiao 
1^  Hie 
fiK  Hin 
M  Hing 
-^  Hin 
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^ 
m 
^h 

^ 

6 
^ 


It 


0 


Hiung 

-^  Hwn 

Hsi 

tci 

Hsia 

^  Jran 

Hsian 

(^  J  rang 

Hsiang 

^  Jrao 

Hsiao 

^  Jreo 

Hsie 

^  Jiie 

Hsin 

y\.  Jrin 

Hsing 

$B  Jru 

Hsiu 

^  Jrnng 

LI  slung 

1^  Jrwan 

HsU 

^  Jiwoa 

Hsiian 

!lj^  Ka 

Hsiie 

^  K'a 

Hsiiin 

5JC  Kai 

Hung 

Pi   Kai 

Hu 

"B-  Kan 

Hiian 

^  K'an 

Htte 

1^  Kaug 

HUin 

jjl  K'atig 

Hwa 

-g-  Kao 

Hwai 

#  K'ao 

Hwan 

^  Kei 

Hwang 

M  Kei 

Hwei 

IS  Ken 

Hweu 

"t  K  en 

Hwoa 

II  Ken? 

p 

IB 


15 


1* 


^ 


X 


K'eng 

K^ 

K'eo 

Ki 

K'i 

Kia 

K'ia 

Kiai 

Kian 

K'i  an 

Kiang 

K'iaiig 

Kiao 

K'iao 

Kie 

K'ie 

Kin 

K'iu 

King 

K'iug 

Kin 

K-in 

Kiung 

K'iung 

Knng 

Ivuug 

Kli 


i-  K'tt 
^  Kttan 
:^  K'ttan 
#  Kiiin 
^  K'iiin 
,^1  Ktloa 
^  KttoS 
jik  Kwa 
^^  K'wa 
•^  Kwai 
'(5?;  K-wai 
g    Kwau 
^  K'wan 
:3t;  Kwaug 
^  K'wang 
^  Kwei 
@  K'wei 
^  Kwen 
S  K'wen 
^  Kwua 
^  K-\voS 
"gf  Kwu 

^    K'WH 

^  Lai 
1ft  Lan 
'31  Lang 
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^  Lao 

V^  Leug 
Pg  L£o 
^  Li 
M  Lia 
J^  Liau 
P^   Liang 
J     Liao 
^Ij  Lie 
^  Liu 
^   Ling 
.^   Lioa 
ro    Liu 
^  Liuiig 

k  Lu 
RB   Lung 

^  Liie 

gjj    L\v;i!l 

m  Lwi  11 
,^'  Ma 
n   Mai 

^"1  :\ran 

^  Mao 
H  Mei 
f^  Men 
;^  3ISng 
g^  Meo 

Tie  Mi 

O  Mian 

I  I  - 

^   Miao 
^  Mie 
K  Min 
^  Ming 
M   Moa 
i  Mu 


I   M  ^^ai 
^  Nan 
^   Naug 
^  Nao 
P^  Nei 
H^  Neiig 
^  Neo 
^  Ngai 
^  Ngau 
^  Ngang 
#  Ngao 
J^   Ngei 
.®  Ngeo 
fp^  Ng6o 
^1  Ni 
j^  Niau 
^K  Niang 
,1^   Niao 
I  ^  Xie 
1    pfi    iNiug 

I    4^    Nil! 

I  y^  Ninng 
i  Ijj)  Noti 
1^  Nil 

!  :^  Nil 

;  .J^  Nwau 
|g   Nwei 
B   Pa 
t6  Fa 

I  W  Pai 
M  Pai 
#•   Pan 
m  P'an 
ff5  Pang 
^  P'aug 
^  Pao 
M  P'ao 


Iri 
4v 


fT 


4^ 


Pei 

P'ei 

l^en 

P'en 

Peug 

Peng 

Peo 

Pi 

P'i 

Plan 

P'iau 

Piao 

P'iao 

Pie 

P^ie 

Piu 

P'iQ 

Ping 

P'ing 

Poa 

P'oa 

Pu 

P'a 

Sa 

Sai 

San 

Sang 

Sao 

Sei 

Seo 

S6ng 

Shang 

Shao 

Shen 

Shiau 

Shie 

Shing 

Shin 

Sill 


^  Shea 
#  Shu 
)li  Shuiu 
^  Si 
^  Soa 
'j^  Sra 
BS  Srai 
UJ  Sran 
^  Siao 
"fe  Srei 
M  Sren 
'H'   Sreng 
^  Sreo 

&r5  sii 

^  Sm 
^-  Srwa 
^  Srwei 
1^  Srwan 
^^  Srwaug 
pffi  Srwei 
^  Srwoa 

31^  Sung 
5y-  Swan 
^  Swei 
•^  Swan 

^T'a 
^   Tai 

:f.Z  't'-ai 

1^  Tau 

^  Tan 

S  Jang 


T'ang 


Tao 
M  T-ao 
#  T.i 
^  T'ei 
^Ten. 


P  T'ftng 
S  Teo 

ig  T'feo 

Jfe  Ti 

#  T'i 

^  Tian 
^  T'ian 
fp  Tiao 

^h  T'iao 

#  Tie 
iS  T'ie 

i  ^  Ting 
I  M  T-ing 

#  Tin 
^  Toa 
^  T'oa 


Tsa 
I  Ts'a 
^  Tsai 
;?^  Ts'ai 
Tsan 
Ts'an 
Tsaug 
Ts'ang 
#-  Tsao 
^  Ts'ao 
M  Tsei 
#  Tseu 
it  Tseng 
;  ^  Ts'eug 
^  TsSo 
^  Ts'eo 

in  Tshi 

^  Ts'hi 
^    J'shian 
tJ  Tsh'ian 
Hf   'IVhiang 
SSB   T.-;h'iang 
Tshiao 


f^  Tsh'iao 
iff  Tshie 
^i  Tsh'ie 
M  Tshin 
M  Tsh'in 
^  Tshing 
"/H  Tsh'ing 
fS  Tshin 
I  ^  Tsh'in 
j  ji^  Tshinug 
I  ^  Tsh'inng 
I  M  Tshu 
;  i^  Tsh'u 
I  ^  Tsh'Uan 
'  '^  Tshiiin 
I  ^  Tsiioa 
i  ^  Ts'iioa 
i  -7-  Tsi 
I  ^  Ts'i 
jL  Tsra 
^  Ts'ra 

#  Tsrai 
^  TsTai 
itU  Is  ran 
^  Ts'rau 
^  Tsrao 

#  Ts'rao 
^  Tsrei 
^  Ts'iei 
^  Tsren 
^  Ts'ren 
^  'J'srfini, 
^^  'J's'rfing 
^  Tsrfio 
^  Ts'rfio 
Z,  'I'sri 
^  Ts'ii 
.^   T.sroa 

Ts'rofi 


^  Tsra 

^  Ts'ra 

l-p  TsruDg 

7^  Ts'rung 

M  Tsrwa 

No  ,,,    , 

character.    ^'^  '"^a 

^   I'srwai 
frfij  Ts'rwai 
/•F  Tsrwaiig 
1^    Ts'rwaug 


la,  Tsrwei 
\^X  Ts'rwei 
jflfi  Tsu 
Ttfl  Ts'u 
:^  Tsuntr 
^,  Ts'niig 
^  Tswau 
^  Ts'wau 
1^  Tswei 
-S  Ts'wei 
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I  ^.  Tsweu 
^  Ts'weu 
I  fp  Tu 
I  i  T'n 
j  ^  Tiiug 
I  ^  Tung 
j  ^1  Twau 
H  T'wan 
#]■  Twei 
aE  T'wei 


^  Twen 
:^  T  weu 
Ji   Wa 
^j^  Wai 
VVaa 


pF  Wang 

:^  Wei 
^  Weu 
#   Weug 
^    Woa 


ft  Wn 
^  Ya 
^   Yai 
i{t   Yang 
^  Yao 
^  Yie 
^  Yian 
#  Yin 
5&  Ying 
=&   Via 


mL 


ffl  Tnng 
II  Yti 
^   Yiiau 
§  Ytiin 
J^  Yttoa 


BKMAKKS. 


1.  Syllables  which  in  most  other  Mandarin 
^lialects  beo^iu  with  initial  s  and  ts,  are  in  Wei-hieu 
divided  into  two  sets,  one  set  having  simply  s 
'iiid  ts  as  in  other  dialects,  and  the  other  set 
haviuij  s  and  ts  modi  (led  by  r. 

2.  The  characters  under  tiie  Pekiniifese  initial 
fts  divide  into  two  classes,  one  tukin<2;  Ay  and  tlie 
other  ks,  the  former  embracing^characters  read  hy 
in  Sonthern  Mandarin,  and  the  latter  those  read  si. 

3.  Tsk  represents  a  sound  which  is  neither 
ck  nor  ts,  but  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is 
always  followed  by  t  or  it,  whilst  ta  alone  ia  never 
I'ollowed  by  i  or  H. 

4.  All  final  n's  are  nasai,  so  that  the  n  is 
scarcely  aodible. 


5.  In  final  en  the  sonnd  of  the  vowel  is  obscnr- 

ed  by  the  strono;  nasal,  so  that  it  is  difficnlt 
to  tell  whether  it  shoidd  he  written  en  or  en. 
There   is  a  difference  of  opiuioa  as  to  which  is 

the  better  writing. 

6.  The  syllables  chen,  eh'en  and  ahen  show  a 
strong  tendency  towards  chin,  ch'in  and  dtxn, 
and  tlie  syllables  ching,  ch'ing  and  aking  show  a 
similar  tendency  towards  ching,  ch'rng  and  shhtg. 
In  both  cases  the  sounds  are  really  admixtures 
of  the  clear  i  of  the  district  to  the  east,  with 
the  e  or  rf  of  the  region  to  the  west. 

7.  In  the  syllables  ehU,  ck'H  and  aAA  the  ii  is 

not  pare,  bat  lies  between  ik  and  w. 


CHUNGKING    SOUND    TABLE. 


The  following  list  of  sylluhieb  lepiesenis  ihe 
application  of  the  system  of  spelling  to  th-  dialeci 
of  Chungking.  It  was  prepared  I  y  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  nissioiiary  comma;  ii,yi:i  Chung 
king.  The  following  remarks  concerning  it  were 
also  pr.  pared  by  this  connnittee: — 

1.  The  syllables  spelled  ai,an,anij,ao,  e,  en, 
ou  (eo)  and  oti  (o)  in  Peking  are  preceded  by  ng 
in  Chungking. 

2  Where  the  initial  ch  is  followed  by  the  vowels 
a,  ei,  ^,  ow  Ceo  j,*,  oaCo^  It  (except  Jg_  and  ^),  the 
letter  w  and  the  final  un(j  (in  <  'hungking  ,  ihi^  ch 
is  changed  to  ts.  Both  spellings  are  given  in  the 
table,  so  as  to  be  in  accord  with  gent  ral  mundarin 
usage,  and  both  are  equally  nnderslood.  Git  ia 
sometimes  heard  witli  these  syllables  by  men  from 
other  parts  of  the  province. 

3.  The  sounds  JE,  choo,  '^  ch'oo.  ^  shoo  and 
■^  yoo  have  been  spelled  with  oo  instead  of  m  as 
better  representing  the  sounds,  and  more  readily 
learned  by  the  beginner. 


4.  The  final  g  of  Pekingese  is  not  soonded  in 

syllables  with  the  vowels  e  and  »,  as  Jg  (7>Un,  j^ 
C/fin,  J^  Pin,  £^  P*in,  etc. 

5.  The  j  of  Pekingese  is  a  decided  roti^h  r  in 
Chungking,  bat  is  given  dififerently  by  different 
Chinese. 

6.  L  and  iVare  almost  always  interchangeable, 
being  sometimes  used  interchangeably  on  the 
same  character. 

7.  A  number  of  characters  represented  by  i  in 
Pekingese  are  Ni  or  Li  in  Chnngking. 

8.  The  sounds  ^  Tun  and  ^  7*wm  are  included 
nnder  Thi  and  'Pen  as  being  practically  the  game 
sounds. 

9.  Hu  of  Pekingese  becomes  Fu  in  Chnngking. 

10.  In  the  talk  of  the  people  of  Chungking  snch 
sounds  as  ^  and  ^  would  seem  to  be  truly 
represented  by  rei  and  rp.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  sounds  •^  sei  and  §  si.  The  difference 
is  largely  due  to  the  tones  of  the  two  charact' is 
and   as   i   is   regaided   as   the    true   Sound  these 
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characters  have  been  incladed  nnder  ri  and  si 

respectively. 

11.  With  the  exception  of  shoo,  all  syllables 
commeQciag  with  sh  in  Pekingese,  are  soanded 
witlioiit  the  h,  though  it  is  retained  in  some  other 
districts  of  Si-chnan. 


12.  0  seems  to  fairly  give  the  sonnda  of  both 
P^  and  5g,  therefore  too  is  omitted  in  the  table. 
While  these  two  characters  seem  to  demand 
something  more  than  o,  the  w  is  not  equivalent 
to  that  in  ^  or  ^  or  jj. 


^^  A  or  au 

^  Chin 

Ig   Chwei,  Tswei 

^  Hstt 

*Kn 

1^  Lia 

BjAi 

^  Ch'in 

P^  Chwei,  Ts'wei 

tH  Hsue 

^K'n 

■^  Lo 

f  L   Cha,  Tsa 

:i;  Ohio 

'Jte     /  Chwun 
ip     \T8wun 

jfe  Hsiien 

T.  Knng 

1^  Lu 

^t   Ch'a,  Ts'a 

^  Ch'io 

^fe     J  Ch'wun 
■^^    1  Ts*wnn 

$^  Hsttin 

?L  K'nng 

fn  Lun 

■yg   Chai,  Taai 

;i  Chin 

H  Er 

^  HnandFn 

}Si  Kwa 

5tP  Lung 

^    Ch'ai,  Ts'ai 

^  Ch'iu 

^  Fa 

^  Hung 

t^  K'wa 

*^  Lu 

ft     Chan,  Taan 

p^  Chinng 

ji  Fan 

-ffc  Hwa 

f^  Kwai 

^  Lwan 

^   Ch'an,  Ts'an 

^  Ch'inng 

:^  Fang 

'^  Hwai 

-ft  K'wai 

%  Lwei 

^   Chang,  Tsang 

;^  ChY,  Ttf 

^Fe. 

■^  Hwan 

^   Kwan 

1^  Ma 

^  Ch'ang.Ts'aiig 

/^   Ch'i,  Ts'lt 

^  Feo 

M  Hwang 

%  Kw'an 

M   Ma. 

^^    Chao,  Teao 

1^  Cho,  Tao 

^  F6n 

IbI  Hwei 

3fe  Kwaug 

VrH   Man 

'J^   Ch'ao,  Ta'cio 

||^   Ch'o,  Ts'o 

^  Fu 

Wi  H«e 

^  Kw'aug 

ft  Mang 

^  Chei,  Tsei 

J^  Choo 

^  FuDg 

^  Hwun 

i^  Kwei 

^  Mao 

^.   Ch'ei,  Ts'ei 

*^  Ch'oo 

^Ha 

—  I 

^  Kw'ei 

^  Mei 

;|=j^  Chfi,  T.6 

^   Chu,  Chn 

^  Hai 

I^Ka 

Pi  Kw6 

%  Meo 

^  Ch'6,  Ts'fi 

UtJ    Ch'u,  Ta'n 

!ff  Han 

-It  K'a 

M  K'w6 

^  M6 

i&  Cb^D,  Tsfiu 

S^  Chung,  Tanng 

ff  Haug 

^  Kai 

^  Kwan 

R   Men 

^   Chen,  T»'en 

-Jb-    Oh'ang 
7L    Wvin* 

^  Hao 

H   E'ai 

0   Kw'un 

^Mi 

-jr}-   Cheo,  Tseo 

^  Chtt 

JB  Heo 

^  Kan 

^  La 

■kP  Miao 

y[^   Cheo,  T» eo 

i  Ch'll 

H  H4 

^    K'an 

5(5  Lai 

iNc  Mie 

^  Chi 

^  Chtte 

t^  Hen 

^   Kaug 

gj   Lan 

:%,  Mien 

'k  ch'i 

^  Chile 

^Ho 

^  K'iiug 

^  Lang 

f^  Min 

f^  ("hia 

^  Chtten 

^  Hsi 

■g-  Kao 

tI^  Lao 

^  Miu 

•^  Ch'ia 

:^  Ohilen 

~F  Hsia 

#  K'ao 

^  Leo 

^  Mo 

3€  Chiai 

#  Chain 

tm  Hsiai 

^  Keo 

$|Ld 

:^  Mn 

•^  Chiang 

^  C!h'1iin 

^  Hsiang 

P    K'eo 

J^  L6n 

^  Mung 

§5  Ch'iang 

jl^  Chwa,  TBwa 

A^  Hsiao 

j|^  Kd 

;^  Li 

5^  Na 

^  Chiao 

:^  Chwai,  Tswai 

^  Hsie 

:^  K'6 

M  Liang 

7^  Nai 

5^  Ch'iao 

;QCh'wai,T8'wai 

fill  Hsien 

;^  Ren 

J     Liao 

^  Nan 

$i.  Chie 

£  Chwan.Tawan 

il^  Hsin 

-^  K'en 

^  Lie 

^  Nang 

^  Chie 

;ii  15?-;^ 

^  Hsio 

#  Ko 

^  Lien 

Si  Nao 

ff  Chien 

Tl-L'     1  Tiwang 

"Vf.  Hsin 

pf  K'o 

^  Lin 

*ft  N6n 

■^  C^h'ien 

rt      ( Oh'w»ng 

^  Hsiung 

^  KiorKf  CM 

S  Lia 

^  Ngai 
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^  Ngaa 
^   Ngnng 


Ngao 


m  Ng6 

^.  Ngen 
f^  Ngeo 
1^  Ngo 
^Ni 
^  Niaug 
,1^  Niao 
1^  Nie 
^  Nien 
^  Nio 
^  Nil! 
-^  Nin 
^  No 
M  Nn 
^  Nnng 
iC  Nil 
^  Nwan 
f^  Nwei 
^  0 
A  Pa 
•lift  P'a 
^Pai 
M  P=ai 
#.  Pan 
15^  P'an 
fP  Pang 
^  P'ang 


^  P»o 
^  P'ao 
M  Pei 
^  P'ei 


Peo 

it  PS 

:W  P'e 
2|S  Pen 
^  P'en 
>fc  Pi 

7EFi 

^  Piao 
^  P'iao 
JJIJ  Pie 

P'ie 


fl  Pien 
jr  P'ien 
^  Pin 
tft  P'ia 
t&Po 
^  P'o 
^  Pa 
P'n 
Pang 
P'ung 
^  Ran 
^  Rang 
^  Rao 
^  Reo 
f^R6 


A  B«n 
H    Ri 

^  Ro 
A  Rn 

^  Rung 
^K  Rwan 

Rwei 

Rwan 

Sa 

Sai 
=.  San 

Sang 


W  Sao 
■^  Seo 
#  S6 
it  S6n 
W,  Shoo 
+  Si 
^  So 
9  Sa 
:^  Sang 
M  Swa 
:^  Swai 
J^  Swan 
^  Swang 
;;fC  Swei 
1^  Swan 

:/cTa 

-ftfi,  T'a 
^Tai 


is:  T'ai 
:^  Tan 
S  T-an 
If  Tang 
H  T'ang 
7J  Tao 
gjd  T'ao 
4*  Teo 
Hi  T'eo 

1^  T'e 
fS  T*n 


Ti 

T'i 
7j   Xiao 
g^  T'iao 
3^  Tie 
lA    I'ie 
^  Tien 
3^  T'ien 
T  Ting 
^  T'ing 
^  Tin 
^  To 
H  T'o 
ng  Tsa 
^  Ts'a 
4  Tsai 
yji'  Ts'ai 


'ai 


fi  Tsan 
Ts'an 
Tsang 
Ts'ang 
^  Tsao 
^  Ts'iio 
;i  Tseo 
^  Ts'eo 

^  Ts'fe 
£  T8«n 
'^  Ts'en 
^  Tsi 
it  Ts'i 
^  Tso 
It  Ts'o 
ffi  Tsn 
Tffi  Ts'n 


Ts'ni 
^  Tsnu 
•^  Ts'nn 
sr*   Tsnng 
^  Ts'uug 
^  Tswan 
19  Ts'wan 
:^  Tswo 
^  Tu 
±  T'a 

Tang 


^  T'ang 
JSt  Twau 
H  Tw'an 
j^  Twei 
^li  Tw'ei 
^   Ung 
K  Wa 
^h  Wai 
^  Wan 
i  Wang 
^  Wei 
^  Wen 
3l  Wn 
T   Ya 
^   Yai 
:^  Yang 
P^  Yao 
^  Yi 
-^  Yie 
W  Yien 
^1  Yin 
^  Yin 
^  Yo 
W  Yog 
ffl  Ynng 
^  Yii 
7C  Ynen 
M  Yti6 
"^   Yllin 


COMPARATIVE    CHART. 


The  foregoing  five  tables  are  combined  in  a 
comparative  chart  in  colors  and  inserted  as  a 
frontispiece.  This  chart  shows  in  detail  the 
relation  of  the  several  dialects  to  each  other.    So 


far  as  possible  the  same  key  characters  have  been 
retained  throa^hont.  The  preparation  of  the 
chart  has  entailed  miicii  labor,  and  its  printing 
considerable  expense. 
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E:xPLAX^vTio:Nrs. 


1.  The  references  to  pages  and  to  lessons  are  to  the  Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons. 

2.  A  tone  number  at  the  side  of  a  character  signifies  that  it  has  another  reading.  When 
a  character  is  read  in  either  of  two  syllables,  a  spoiling  is  added. 

3.  In  the  interlinear  translation  each  character  is  rendered  literally  as  far  as  possible; 
In  the  cases  where  Chinese  particles  have  no  equivalent  in  English,  an  empty  parenthesis  (  )  ia 
inserted  to  indicate  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  compound  words,  each  part  is  given  at  first,  and 
continued  for  a  number  of  times,  and  then  the  briefer  rendering  of  the  term  as  a  whole  is  substituted. 

4  When  dialectic  variations  require  different  readings,  they  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
Chinese  text,  the  northern  one  being  on  the  right.  The  interlinear  translation  follows  the  one 
on  the  right. 

5.  In  the  English  Exercises,  when  it  seems  necessary,  a  literal  guide  is  given  in  parenthesea 
Occasionally,  also,  words  which  need  not  appear  in  the  Chinese  rendering  are  enclosed  in  parentheses 

6.  In  a  few  cases,  phrases  are  required  in  rendering  the  English  Exercises,  which  have  not 
been  used  in  the  Chinese  text.     In  such  cases  they  are  defined  at  the  end  of  the  vocabulary. 
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SUaOESTIONS     TO     THE    STUDENT. 


1.  Before  you  begin  to  study,  read  over  fhe  Introduction,  giving  special  attention  to  th« 
parts  adapted  to  the  work  of  a  beginner.  These  parts  will  need  re-reading,  and  some  of  them  will 
demand  study. 

2.  Do  not  begin  to  write  in  spellings  at  random,  but  master  the  system  of  romanization 
so  that  you  can  spell  the  sounds  correctly.  This  will  be  found  to  be  quite  easy  if  a  little  careful 
attention  is  given. 

3.  Listen  very  carefully  to  the  sounds  as  given  by  your  teacher  so  as  to  get  clearly  both 
the  s}  Mable  and  the  tone.  There  are  some  Chinese  sounds  which  foreign  ears  do  not  readily  catch 
Patient  and  careful  listening  are  required  to  get  them. 

4  In  order  to  get  the  tones,  the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to  practice  on  the  tone 
table  as  given  in  the  Introduction.  Do  not  assume  that  the  tones  are  of  no  importance,  but 
make  a  point  of  getting  them. 

5.  Learn  the  radicals  at  the  very  start.  It  may  seem  a  slow  and  hard  task,  but  it  will 
pay  many  times  over.     See  the  hints  given  in  connection  with  the  Table  of  Radicals. 

6.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  write  the  characters  learned  each  day  on  little  slips  or 
squares  of  paper.  Then  write  the  spelling  and  meaning  on  the  back  of  each.  Go  over  these 
squares  each  day  until  the  characters  are  well  fixed,  so  that  the  sound  and  meaning  can  be  readily 
given,  and  the  character  reproduced  with  a  pen  or  pencil. 

7.  Extend  your   vocabulary    by   asking   the    name   of  everything   about   you.     Practice 

what  you  have  learned  in  conversation  with  your  teacher  and  others.     This  is  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  keep  from  forgetting. 

8.  Do  not  spend  time  either  philosophizing  or  worrying  over  the  grammar  of  a  Chinese 
sentence,  but  rather  give  your  time  to  learning  it  as  it  stands.  Language  is  acquired  by 
memorizing  it. 
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iR  it  iR  a  a  —  m  m  m  ^ 

^  *    ^    fe  :$t   *  Hif    Pif     »   «: 

m  ^  ^  ^  ssiftj 

^  *  »  T^  «  s  «: 


Pu' 


VOCABDUBT. 


Before. 

Born,  to  prodace ;  raw. 

Good ;  well.     P.  a 

To  invite;  pleaset 

To  sit. 

Thia      Demonstrative  adjective  or 

pronoun. 

That.     Demonstrative  adjective  or 
pronoun. 

01  igj The  general  classifier.    Les.  1. 

The  two  forms  are  about  equally  current. 

To  call,  to  summon ;  to  cause. 

What,  any ;  very. 

Sign  of  an  indirect  question. 


'  ^* One  ;  a,  an.     Second  tone  before 

but  first  tone  before  any  other  character;  also 
in  counting. 

3  ^ A  written  character. 

VW.    A  seat  of  dignity ;  a  person.  Classifier 

tf  persons  entitled  to  respect.     Les.  27. 

^"^S  The  verb  « to  be  "  in  its  various  forms 

b  ^ Not,  no.     P.  5.  Second  tone  before 

fourth  tone,  fourth  tone  before  any  other  tone 
;^  5^  Teacher;  Mr.,  Sir,  gentleman. 

®  ^ What,quite,any,anything.  Inter- 
rogative adjective  or  pronoua     The  final  u  of 

^  is  elided  before  ^  for  the  sake  of  euphony 


/b 


Mnemonic  Analysis. 


7L.  "T^  a  cow,  and  )\j  a  man.     The  cow  was  be-  '    ^  /}^  two  men,  and  i  the  ground — two 


fore  the  man — i.e.  was  his  ancestor. 
H-,  ^p  a  cow,  and  — ■  one — a  cow  produced  from 

the   ground.       (In   Chinese   characters   — ■ 
often  means  the  ground). 
jfj   I^  ^  wife,  and  "X*  a  child — the  ideal  felicity. 

azure  used  as  a  phonetic. 


an    W   words,  and 


men 
squatting  on  the  ground. 

B^-  P   mouth,  and  -^  a  bushel   measure— the 
mouth  opened  like  a  bushel. 

-^  r^  a   cover,  and   -f'  child— what   a  child 
learns  in  the  school  room. 

or  |@)  Looks  likeabucket  going  down  a  well — 
can  draw  up  a  bucket-full  at  a  time,  of 
whatever  is  in  the  well. 


1.  Teacher,  please  be  seated. 

Be/ore  horn,  invite  sit. 

2.  Please  teacher,  what  is  that  called  ? 

Pltase,  he/ore  born,  that  piece  call  what  ? 

3.  That  is  a  character. 

Tyuti  ia  one  piece  character,  or  That  is  piece  character, 
(Soe  uote  under  sentecce  10.) 


English  Exercises. 

4.  What  character  ? 

What  character  ?  or  Is  what  eharcuter  f 


5.  This  teacher  is  good,  is  he  not?  Atis.  Na 

This  seat  he/ore  horn  good,  is  not  ia?  Ans.  Not  w. 

6.  That  teacher  is  good. 

That  seat  before  bom  good 


^-^^aS^!::!^&-:-,  ■ 
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ppqipipiinpmi 


PEIMABr  LESSONS. 


Lesson  I.    3 


i 


1.  Are  you  well,  Sir  ? 

Before-boiQ  well  ? 


Response.  I  am  well. 


Am, 


Well. 


2.  Please  take  a  scat. 

m  ^ 

Please  sit. 


Response.  Please  be  aeated. 
(^)  if 

Alls.  Please, 

3.  What  is  this  called  ? 

This  piece  call    what  ? 

4.  What  is  thufc  called  ? 

M  m  n4  WJM 

That  piece  call  what  f 


5.  A  character. 


Oae  piece  character. 

6.  A  teacher, 

Oue  seat  before  boru. 

7.  This  particular  person. 

M  — 'fe 

This  oue  seat. 

8.  This  teacher  is  not  good. 

This  seat  before  born  not  good. 

9.  That  teacher  is  good. 

That  seat  before  born  good. 

10.  What  is  this  character  ? 

This  is     what  character  ? 


11.  What  is  that  character? 
lliat    is     what    character? 

1 2.  This  one  is  good. 

m  1i  it? 

This  piece  good. 

13.  That  one  is  not  good. 

'1  hat  piece  not  gooil, 

14.  How  would  von  like  that  i 
Good  not  good  ': 

Ans.     1  would  like  it 

A  ns.  Good. 

15.  Is  not  that  so  ? 

Is    not    is  ? 

Ans.    No. 

An9.     Not     is. 


Notes. 


1,  The  verb  "to  be"  is  oftener  implied  than  expressed 
iu  Chinese.     Beginners  are  apt  to  use  it  quite  too  much. 

"Before  bora" — having  been  born  before  me,  be  knows 
more  than  I,  and  therefore  can  teach  me. 

In  direct  address,  tha  surname  and  title,  or  title  alone, 
is  used  instead  of  the  second  personal  pronoun.  This  is  the 
polite  form,  but  is  not  always  carried  out  in  the  intimate 
intercourse  of  daily  life. 

The  interrogivtion  is  not  indicated  by  any  special  inflec- 
tion, but  by  tlie  circumstances.  This  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  iixod  phrases  of  politeness. 

This  phrase  is  usually  followed  in  speaking  by  an  in- 
distinct prolongation  of  sonnd,  like  the  syllable  "ah,"  but 
is  not  usually  indicated  in  the  written  language. 

The  character  ^  means  to  answer,  and  shows  that  what 
follows  is  the  reply.  la  reading  aloud,  it  should  of  course 
be  omitted.  The  reply,  as  is  usually  the  case,  repeats  the 
word  used  in  the  question.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
almost  always  jf  >  even  when  an  enumeration  of  ailments 
follows. 

3  and  4.  There  is  a  passive  form  in  Chinese  (Les.  53), 
but  it  is  not  very  often  used  in  colloquial,  the  passive 
being  generally  implied  by  the  connection. 

The  Chinese  language  being  without  inflections,  |^ 
might  be  translated  call,  calh,  calling,  called,  etc. ;  or  be 
amplified  by  auxiliaries,  as  to  be  called,  was  called,  etc. 
These  distinctions  are  either  implied  by  the  contezti  or 
expressed  by  auxiliary  words 

The  beginner  should  daily  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
bouk  exercise  by  a  frequent  use  of  these  3rd  and  4th  sentences 
till  the  names  of  common  objects  are  learned, 

7.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  sentences  the  —  ia  used  for  the 
Indefinite  article  j  but  in  this  sentence  the  ~— ,  coming  be- 
tween the  demonstrative  and  the  classifier,  is  used  to 
specify  a  definite  number. 


8.  Though  the  Chinese  language  has  a  word  meaning 
"  bad,"  it  is  seldom  used  in  speech,  the  negative  form  "  not 
good  "  taking  its  place. 

The  word  /J»  may  qualify  either  an  adjective,  verb,  or 
adverb,  and  eJmost  always  directly  precedes  the  nonn  it 
qualifies. 

10.  The  Chinese  do  not  say,  "  What  is  this  character 
called,"  but  simply  "  What  ia  this  character  ; ''  the  char- 
acter not  being  considered  as  a  name,  but  as  a  sign. 

The  interrogative  adjective  ^^  JK'  *"''  ''^^  noun  it 
qualifies,  are  always  put  in  the  predicate,  while  the  demon- 
strative stands  in  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  an  order 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  English. 

12  and  13.  If  the  noun  is  not  expressed,  but  understood, 
the  classifier  is  not  usually  omitted,  seeing  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  noun. 

5a.  W  and  j^  ^  are  used  with  regard  to  the  lower 
orders  of  creation,  but  not  properly  with  reference  to  man. 

Thus,  though  we  may  say  jiE  @  A»  we  would  not  use  ^  fH 
as  a  pronoun  referring  to  a  man. 

14.  This  affirmative-negative  form  of  interrogation,  as 
in  this  and  the  following  sentence,  is  very  common.  See 
Lesson  22. 

This  phrase  is  very  common  after  a  tentative  proposal. 
Though  the  question  is  left  open,  an  affirmative  answer 
is  expected. 

The  learner  needs  to  be  on  bis  gnard  not  to  use  a  risiac 
inflection  to  indicate  a  question,  as  is  done  in  English. 

16.  A  common  form  where  one  wishes  the  be«rer  to 

assent  to  some  statement  just  made. 

There  are  practically  no  such  words  as  "  yes  "■  and  "no** 
in  Chinese,  but  in  sentences  built  on  the  model  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  sentences,  the  affirmative  or  negatire 
repeated  takes  the  place  of  "yes"  or  "  no.'     Even  should 

7  he  used  alone,  it  is  in  the  Mnse  of  "  not,"  the  verb  being 

understood. 


^7/ 


17.  Kuer 

18.  Hsi.ng* 

19.  Wo^ 

20.  Chien'* 

21.  ^ft'ang^ 

22.  Ti^n^' 

23.  HsP 

24.  Rhuo' 

25.  Jen^ 

26.  Ti' 

27.  Tul*' 
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^^       I  ^  m  m  m  m  m  M  m  m  m  ^  ^ 

m  m  m  ^  M  m  4^  m  ^  m  m  m  ^  m^ 

^      ^^      iff     :ft                iff      i?        or      ^^     @  Pif      ^ 

Mi  m       m       »       t£  M  H  i  ^ 


Vocabulary. 
Honorable ;   dear.     P.  39.  ■^VV A  man,  a  person. 


'^* 

/S'  ^ Surname.    P.  81 

/f  |Jc I.  me.     Les.  3. 

iO  ^ Base,  humble,  cheap.     P.  56.     ^f^ 

^/  3E A  king ;  a  common  surname, 

tlzM East. 

a:3|g West 

2-v-|fe      To  speak,  to  say. 


■^^Hv ^^Jijii  of  possessive  case.     Les.  4. 

-  -     To  correspond ;  to  correct. 

^  — '  rfc Take  a  scat,  be  seated. 

^,  @§    -  - A  thing,  an  article. 

^  6x1 My,  mine. 

This  manner,  thus. 


ts,  }^ 


Mnemonic  Analysis. 


^  fp  middle,  ^  one,  and  ^  precious.  One 
precious  thing  in  the  midst  is  honorable. 

JQ^  -^  woman,  and  5u  to  produce — that  which 
a  woman  bears. 

^  ^^  a  hand,  and  jSC  a  spear  A  man  with  a 
spear — the  ideal  of  individuality  in  primitive 
times. 


y&  M  precious,  and  jCi  jCl  two  spears — the 
easiest  way  to  get  is  by  force. 

3E  ^^^  three,  and  J  one.  The  one  that  co-or- 
dinates the  three  powers — heaven,  earth,  and 
man. 

y^  wood,    and   0    the    sun — the    morning 

sun  shining  through  the  trees 


English  Exehcises. 


1.  This  thing  is  not  good. 

Thin  jnict  eaut  went  not  go»d. 

2.  That  article  is  not  cheap. 
That  piece  east  west  not  cheap. 

3.  This  way  of  speaking  is  not  correct. 
Thii  manner  speak  vol  correct. 


4.  This  way  of  speaking  is  not  suitable. 

'J'liin  mmnitr  speak  not  yood. 

5.  That  gentleman  is  ill. 
That  seat  he/ore  born  tiot  well. 

C    M}'  surname  is  East. 
/  Ij'.inc  ■■niruatne  East. 


■m 


PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


Lesson  11. 


1.  What  is  your  honorable  name,  sir  i 

^  ^  m  ^ 

Before  born  lionoiable  iiaineV 

2.  My  humble  name  is  Wang. 

I    base  name  Waller. 
8.   Please  take  a  seat.  Mr.  Wang. 

m  ^  :k  ^#  — ^ 

Invite  Wang  before  boin   sit  -  a  -  sit. 
4.  What  IS  this  thing  called? 

This  piece  east  west  callfed)  what? 

6.  This  one  is  dear,  that  one  is  cheap. 

This  piece  dear,  that  piece  cheap, 

6.  That  thing  is  not  dear. 

That  piece  east  west  not  dear. 

7.  Please  say  it,  Sir. 

Ira    ^    ^tfejorffelBl 

Invite  before  born  say,    or  say,  say. 

8.  This  is  a  bad  man. 
This  piece  man  not  good. 


9.  This  is  not  a  good  thing. 

This  not     is  piece  good  east  west. 

10.  That  is  good. 

Mm  fs- 

That  piece  good, 

11.  This  is  my  thing. 

This    is        my       east  west. 

12.  The  teacher  says  it  well. 

Before  born  speaking  well. 

13.  Do  I  say  it  correctly  ?     Ans.  Correctly. 

^n^  mx  m  ^  m 

I    speak -lag  correct  not  correct  ?    Am.   Correct. 

14.  Is  this  manner  of  speaking  correct  7 

mmn  m  x  m 

This    speak  correct  not  correct  t 

15.  It  is  not  correctly  spoken. 

nmx  m 

Speak-ing  not  correct. 


NOTXS. 


1.  The  tirst  two  characters  are  often  omitted,  bnt  it 
is  more  respectful  to  use  them  if  the  person  is  at  all  entitled 
to  be  addressed  as  a  Hsieu  SliSng, 

8.  The  ^  is  more  frequently  omitted  than  nsed. 

2.  iK  ^^^  ^  ^^  ''^^^  ^'^  these  two  sentenceSi  are  the 
conventional  forms  of  polite  address,  ^  or  some  similar 
honorific  being  used  with  reference  to  all  belonging  to  the 
interlocutor,  and  Hg  or  some  similar  word,  to  all  belonging 
to  the  speaker,  even  his  family  and  his  country.  Care 
must  be  talcen,  in  answering  a  question  containing  an 
honorific,  to  change  it  to  a  depreciatory  term  in  the  answer. 
The  frequent  failure,  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  to  make 
this  change,  is  to  the  Chinese  a  source  of  amusement, 

3.  The  title  always  follows  the  surname.  This  use  of 
— ,  between  a  verb  and  the  same  word  used  as  a  noun,  is 
quite  common,  the  idea  being  a  brief  performance  of  the 
action. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  "east-west"  came  to 
mean  "a  thing."  Its  comprehensiveness  is  certainly  all 
that  could  be  desired; 

7.  Tke    difference    between    j^   and    fj^  |^    is    ap- 


proximately the  same  as  between  "say  it"  and  "say  it  over 
once."     It  is  a  contracted  form  of  ^  —  |^. 

9.  In  the  translation  "  thing"  must  be  understood  of  en 
article,  not  of  an  affair, 

11.  h'U  >3  *be  common  sign  of  the  possessive  case.  It 
serves  for  both  our  forms  of  the  possessive  ;  viz,  the  '«  and 
the  of. 

12.  When  fl^  follows  a  verb,  it  gives  it  the  force  of  a 
participial  noun,  or  makes  it  equivalent  to  a  relative  clanse' 
The  literal  idea  would  be  "your  speaking  (or  that  which 
you  speak),  is  good."  It  is  the  possessivo  idea  applied  to  a 
verb.  While  thia  is  the  analysis  of  this  idiomatic  usage,  a 
good  English  rendering  will  take  a  variety  of  forms,  accoro  - 
ing  to  the  connection. 

13.  ^  /p  ^  is  a  very  common  expression  liy  which  to 
enquire  as  to  the  propriety  or  suitableness  of  any  matter  or 
thing.     It  is  much  more  used  in  some  places  than  iu  others. 

~J*,  here  pronounced  la,  very  frequently  follows  the  ^ 
of  the  answer,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning,  serving 
simply  as  enclitio, 

13.  The  connection  and  the  circumstances  must  deter- 
ala«  the  tense. 


,Jl»U,li+:««llJJLJMm*U«tJ,AW,L'JWJ^^^^ 


W 


28.  7/en* 

29.  M^ 

30.  T»a 

31.  Yu3 

32.  Liang^ 

33.  Mei^ 

34.  Ch'ien^ 

35.  Hsieh' 

36.  Shih* 

37.  Nian^e- 


^ 


4fe  m 
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m  m  m  m  m  ^  m  ^  m  m  m  M 

^  il  ^  -  ^  ^  ^  u 

M  M  w^ 

'S  m  6^ 

T>   *  iff  fi 

atfc 


^jg 


(^ 


6^    i/p    .  . 
S    6^j   :7i 

S    T^    M 


6^    ^^ 


* 


^ 


7E 


* 


M 


Of 


^*  59 To  ask.     P.  6. 

X.^i^ Yoii.     Les.  3. 

^0  flSi He,  hini.  she,  her.  it,     Ties,  o. 

it  ^ To  have.     P.  4. 

3z^ Two ;  an  ounce.     P.  2. 

33  i^ Not,  no.     P.  5. 

i  '^  ^ Copper   cash,    money ;  a  mace 

3,1'  ^ Some.     Les.  1. 

3 1  f^ A  teacher ;  a  leader.     P.  3. 


Vocabulary. 

^  ^j^ Mother ;  a  woman.    P,  a 

rH    P^    May  I  usk.  please  tell  ma 

Jtj    £^ A  good  many,  a  large  amount. 

§i5  jlfk Madam,  Mra. 

M  ^ These. 

M^ Those. 

t$  ^ Yonrs. 

#.  6^ His. 

-^  "®  Hi Not  very,  not  specially. 


Mnemonic  Analysis 

jlQ   P    mouth,  and  f"  door— a  uiouth  inside  the 
door  inquiring  who  is  within. 

i^  /^  man   and  /fC  a  contraction  of  the  book 

pronoun  ^  tbou — the  man  in   the  second 
person, 

flgi  y\.  man,  and  ^  also— also  a  man,  that  is, 
the  other  man.  not  myself. 


^  ■^  metal,  and  two  'jC  spears — the  metal  I 

took  with  two  spears.     Or  JB  ^i^ay  be  re- 
garded as  phonetic. 

^  jtfc  this,  and  Zl   two — this,  doubled,  mak- 
ing the  plural. 

j^  "^  woman,  and  ^  good— the  good  woman. 
Or  ^,  may  be  regarded  as  a  phonetic. 


English  Exebcises. 


1.  This  is  yours,  that  is  mine. 

This  i>iece  is  i/ou's,  that,  piece  is  my  '». 

2.  Yours  is  good,  his  is  bad. 

Toil '«  good,  he  'a  had, 

3.  These  thing.s  aru  mine. 
Thin  several  east  vxsl  are  my  s. 

4.  Those  things  aru  yours. 

Thut  several  ea-3t  west  arc  yon's. 


5.  He  does  not  speak  well 

He  speak-ing  not  good. 

6.  Please,  sir,  is  Mrs.  Wang's  statement  correct? 

Please,  teacher,    Wang  teacher  mother  say-ing,  eorrtel 
not  eorreet  i 

7.  One  cash  for  two  is  not  dear. 

On*  piece  cath  two  piece,  not  dear. 


PRIMARY   LESSONa 


Lesson  III 


1.  Ploaae,  sir,  what  is  this  character  ? 
Invite  ask  teacher   this  is    what  character, 

2.  You  have  two  cash. 

You  have  two  piece  cash. 

3.  He  has  no  money. 

He    not  have  cash. 

4.  These  cash  are  his. 

This  some  cash   is        his. 

5.  Those  cash  are  not  his. 

That  some  cash   not  is       his, 

6.  That  is  his  cash. 

That  is       his      cash. 

7.  I  have  not  a  cash. 

I     one  piece  cash  not  have. 


8.  This  is  your  cash. 

This    is      your     cash. 

9.  Mrs.  Sheng  has     quite  a  sum  of  raoaev 

^  m  m  ^n^^^ 

Sheng  teacher  niotlier  has  good  some  c&ab. 

10.  Has  he  any  money  ? 
He  have  cash,  not  have  7 

11.  That  thing  is  not  very  good 

That  piece  east  west  not     very   good. 

12.  Two  cash  apiece  is  not  dear. 

PI  @^— -  fflf^;S: 

Two  piece  cash  one  piece  not  dear. 
18.  Are  those  cash  yours  ? 

That  some  cash    is      yours     not   it  ? 
14.  This  thing  is  my  mother's. 

This    is       I     mother's  east  west. 


Notes. 


1.  In  familiar  interconrse  the  words  y^  ^  may  be 
omitted  without  special  impropriety. 

2.  Note  that  the  numeral  precedes  the  classifier  aud  its 
noon. 

3.  7  and  ^,  though  both  meaning  "  no,"  are  not  inter- 
ebangeable.  ^  is  a  simple  negative,  answering  to  both  "  no  " 
and  "  not,"  and  can  be  used  before  adjectives,  adverbs,  and 
any  verb  except  >^.  ix  i*  always  followed  by  i^,  expressed 
or  understood.     When  the  /^  is  used  as  an  auxiliary,  that  is, 

when  it  is  followed  by  another  verb,  it  makes  with  J^  a 
negative  perfect  tense.  When  it  is  not  followed  by  another 
▼erb,  it  is  itself  the  principal  verb,  and  does  not  form  with 
J^  a  negative  perfect.  See  sentences  7  and  9.  Mandarin 
has  no  method  of  expressing  with  precision  a  positive  perfect 

tense.  The  ^  is  frequently  omitted  after  f^  witbont 
altering  the  sense. 

4.  In  Peking  ^  generally  implies  quits  a  number, 
and  is  frequently  followed  by  a  ^^'     Thus  Pekingese  wonld 

which  might  be  translated  "this  quantity 


of  cash." 

7.  The  transferring  of  the  characters  —  ^  ^  from  the 
predicate  to  the  subject  makes  the  statement  of  deficiency 
strongly  emphatic. 

9-  iifi  ^  is,  in  most  localities,  used  only  of  the  wives  of 
teachers.  The  titles  to  be  applied  to  other  women  difiFer 
with  the  locality,  and  should  be  learned  from  the  teacher, 


j^  is  here  an  adverb  qualifying  &,  not  an  adjective  qnalify- 
ing  l^-  If  the  latter  had  been  desired,  the  f^  would  have 
immediately  preceded  the  ^. 

10>  It  will  be  seen  that  this  sentence  as  well  as  the  13th, 
belong  to  the  kind  of  aflSrmative-negative  questions  descrilieti 
inLes.  22.  The  affirmative  clause  should  l)esp  )ken  emphatic- 
ally, and  the  tones  given  with  comparative  distinotness,  while 
the  negative  is  passed  over  lightly,  the  tones  being  indistinct. 

U,  "S  S>  preceded  by  a  negative,  loses  its  interrogative 
force,  and  means  literally  "not  any,"  hence  "not  very"  or 

"  not  much."    In  Southern  Mandarin  ^  J^  would  generally 

be  substituted  for  ^  ^. 

IS*  The  second  @,  of  courae,  refers  to  the  article  for 

sale,  not  to  the  cash, 

13.  In  the  affirmative-negative  form  of  interrogative, 
the  whole  statement  is  not  always  repeated  after  the  negative 
in  the  second  clause,  but  only  enough  of  it  to  indicate  the 
point  of  the  question.  R§  might  be  added  to  this  sentence 
with  but  slight  change  of  meaning.  The  question  is  already 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  affirmative-negative  form,  aud 
the  addition  of  Ijg  would  simply  serve  to  emphasize  the 
expectation  of  an  affirmative  answer. 

14.  A  Hy  is  omitted  after  ^»  the  possessive  being  implied 
by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  ttie  words.  When  fij  woald 
occur  twice  in  succession,  as  heri\  the  first  is  generally  omit- 
ted for  the  sake  of  euphony. 


._f- jiiWP^  p.q.  .^ifV^,»^l^^Up|^i;j|^9,^|^«^^ 
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38  tSng* 

39  ch'ins^ 

40  ch^^u* 

41  Bheng* 

42  p'lng? 

43  ahang* 

44  hsla' 

45  ch*u* 

46  chlu* 

47  yln* 
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/^ 


ff    -a    R^    tt    *    *     FbI    #    «    «     «    :4 

S         It  «  SI5  K  S  I 
*   6^  tt 


38- 

¥i  at 


To  wait ;  a  kind  or  class. 
Pure,  clear.      P.  23. 
Plain,  distinct. 
Sound,  tone.     P.  31. 
Level ;  peaceful;  to  weigh.  P.  63 
Above,  high;   to  ascend.     P.  15, 
Low ;  below ;  to  descend.    P.  ]  5, 
To  go,  to  depart.     Les.  10. 


V0CABUI.ABY. 


Immediately,  just.  Les.  13.  &;44 

^7  El A  vocal  sound,  a  syllable.    P.  5, 

i  ;B  ^ Distinct. 

I  ^  g Voice,  sound. 

JO,  ^ This  kind,  such. 

.  i     [^  ^ Base.  mean. 

'  Jt  'fe The  seat  ofhonor,  the  chief  place. 

!  ^  — ■  ^f   .  .  .  Wait  a  little,  wait. 


Mnemonic  Analysis. 


azure — water    clear    as 
may  be  regarded   as  a 


^  jjC  water,  and  ^ 

the  azure.     Or 
phonetia 

^  ^  tone  of  cymbals,  and  ^  the  ear — 
musical  tones  entering  the  ear.  Or  ^ 
may  be  used  as  phonetic. 

^  Rude  picture  of  a  pair  of  scales.  The  upper 
stroke  is  the  beam,  the  dots  are  the  weights. 


7^  a   grove,  and  /E  a  piece — a  few  trees 
that  show  the  clear  sky  through  them. 

JjL  erect,  and   0  to  speak — speech  that  is 
straight  and  correct 

_t.  The  — ■  represents  the  ground,  with  some- 
thing above  it. 

h  The  reverse  of  _£.• 


English  Exercises. 


L  You  do  not  say  it  correctly. 
You  aay-ing  not  correct. 

2.  Two  for  three  cash  is  cheap. 

Three  piece  cash  tioo  piece,  not  dear. 

3.  The  word  "character"  is  in  the  vanishing  tone. 
3'/»i«  '   character'  chararttr  it  vani»hiny  Unie. 


4i.  In  what  tone  is  the  word  I  ? 

This  I  character  is  what  tone  ? 

5.  Is  this  syllable  correct  or  not  ? 

This  sound  correct  not  correct? 

6.  Is  this  tone  correct  or  not  1 

Thii  lone  correct  not  correct  I 


m 


PRIMARY   LESSONS. 


Lesson  IV. 


1.  Please,  Sir,  wait  a  moment  and  I  will  go. 

Ploase  teanher,  wait    a    wait,     I    just    go. 

2.  The  lady  speaks  distinctly. 

H'eaeher  mother  speak-ing  clear  plain. 

8.  There  are  two  level  tones. 

Have  two  piece  level  tones. 

4.  One  is  the  high  level  tone,  the  other  the 

low  level. 

One  piece   i.s   high  level,  one  piece   is     low  level. 

6.  This  character  "  hao  "  has  the  rising  tone. 

This  piece  "hao  "  character  i.-'  rising  tone. 

6.  This  character  "  wen  "  has  the  vanishing  tone. 

mm  m    ^ m^  n 

This  piece  "  w^n'  character  is  depart  tone, 

7.  What  is  the  tone  of  this  character  ? 

This  piece  character   is      what    tone  t 

%.  This  character  is  in  the  rising  tone,  that  one 
is  in  the  vanishing  tone. 

This  piece  character  is  rising  tone,    that  piece  is 
depart  tone. 


y.  I  will  not  invite  such  a  base  man  lo  take 
the  scat  of  honor. 

1      not  invito  thi.-s  kiiiilluu       ha.si-    inan  sir  high  B<>at. 

10.  When  you  require  uio  to  go,  I  will  go  at  once. 

You  once  reqnir''  ni-    go,       1  immediately  go. 

11.  To  speak  thus  is  correct. 
You      thus    speaii  just  correct. 

12.  The  syllable  is  spoken  correctly;    tho  tone 

is  incorrect. 

Speaking  syllable  correct,  tone  not  correct. 

13.  The  tone  and  the  syllable  are  different  thingfe. 


# 


Tone  is   tone,  syllable  is  syllable. 

14.  His  voice  is  not  distinct. 

His      tone  sound  not  clear  distinct. 

15»  As  I  say  it,  is  it  the  sound  tlmt    is  not 
correct,  or  is  it  the  tone  I 

I       epeak     is  sound  not  correct,  is   tfmc  not  correct. 


NOTXS. 


1.  WL  'a  here  need  as  a  sign  of  the  immediate  fature. 

8.  See  introdnction  XXI. .%  4,  5,  and  especially  8- 
4.  In  speaking  of  the  two  level  tones,  the  word   S» 
though  .sometimes  expressed,  is  usually  omitted. 

6.  In  this  sentence,  the  ^  is  not  an  adjective  qaalifying 

?^,  hut  a  noun  in  apposition  with  it,  the  character  being 
spoken  of  simply  as  a  character. 

6.  The  same  is  true  uf  [Ig  in  this  sentence. 

7.  This  is  a  question  which  the  learner  will  frequently 
have  occasion  to  ask. 

D.  JS  qualifies  ^,  and  both  nnitedly  qualify  "|^  ^, 
while  tho  -whole  clause  is  bound  together  by  H^  into  ai) 
adjective  clause  qualifying  yV- 

The  Chinese  pay  attention  to  degrees  of  honor  not  only  in 
seating  guests  at  table,  but  in  inviting  to  a  seat  in  the  room, 
and  much  more  stress  is  laid  on  this  matter  than  is  the 
custom  in  Western  lands, 

10.    ' — ■  oefore  a  verb  means  "as  soon  as,"  something 
like  out-  use  of  "once"for  "at once"  in  English. 
P^f  is  here  used  oauaatively.    See  Les.  71. 
11    'SS  does  not  appear  in  the  translation,    though    it 


might  ba  expressed  by  the  words  "  and  then."  It  is  u  con- 
venient bridge  by  which  the  speaker  pa.sses  to  the  idea  in 
the  word  ^. 

12-  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  tone  from  the 
other  components  of  the  sonnd.  Only  a  well-trained  Chinese 
teacher  is  able  to  do  this.  Learners  are  often  perplexed  by 
the  teacher's  refusal  to  approve  the  sonnd  they  give  ;  and, 
supposing  the  syllable  is  wrong,  keep  on  trying  lo  modify  it, 
when  in  fact  tho  difficulty  is  not  with  tho  syllable  as  s'udi, 
but  with  the  tone.  The  iHfforenoe  spoken  of  in  this  sentence 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  mistake  in  singing,  the  right  word 
being  sung,  but  on  a  wrong  pitch  or  note, 

13.  This  is  a  common  idiom  for  expressing  the  idea  that 
two  things  likelj'  to  be  confounded  arc  distinct. 

16.  In  reading,  attention  should  be  paid  not  only  to  the 
sound  and  tone  of  the  characters,  but  also  to  emphasis,  and 
the  proper  division  into  clauses.  In  following,  after  the 
teacher,  care  should  be  taken  to  emphasize  and  divide  into 
clauses  just  as  he  does.  For  instance,  in  this  sentence,  tlie 
words  ^  and  ^  are  strongly  emphatic,  the  tones  being  given 
with  clearness,  while  the  word  Ry  being  unemphutic,  is 
passed  over  very  lightly,  and  loses  its  tone.  The  first  three 
characters  form  a  minor  clause,  the  next  four  a  clause,  to  be 
separated  by  a  slight  pause  from  (he  last  clause  of  four 
characters. 
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:S     IM      (M 


3ia 


48  tsait 

49  11* 

50  taal* 

51  Shu* 

52  pi* 

53  chih* 

54  mo* 

55  ma* 

56  hsleh* 
57ch'u*' 
58  xjh'l* 
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VOCABULARV. 


^ 


HI 
^-  0 

Si 


^m 


V    i 


v^V 


J^^ 


The  verb  to  be  in  all  ita  forms  ; 

at;  in.     Les.  6- 

^ In.  inside.     P.  13.  " 

•^    Again,  a  second  time;  then.  P.  SO.v 

^ A  book.    P.  14. 

A  pen,  a  pencil.  ^^^ 

.  .    ...    ...  Paper,  stationery. 

Ink. 

Which  ?  who  ? 

The   sign  of  a  direct  question. 

The  Chinese  do  not  indicate  a  direct  ques- 
tion as  we  do,  by  a  rising  inflection,  but  by 


the  addition  of  this  special  word  at  the  end 
of  the  interiogative  clause,     l^es.  8. 
'  h  J^ To  write,  to  compose 


m 

m. 

ill' 


To  go  out ;  to  issue,     P.  13  and 

Les.  40. 
Breath;  gas.     P.  11. 

Here, 

There. 

.  Where  ? 

To  aspirate,  aspirated  ;  to  vect 
one's  anger. 


Mnemonic  Analysis. 


^  Clothes,  and  ^  an  enclosed  alley — clothes 
hanging  in  the  alley,  indicating  privacy,  i.e., 
the  inside. 

^  A  stylus,  and  0  to  speak — that  which 
speaks  by  means  of  a  stylus  or  pen. 

'YS  Bamboo  and  ^  a  stylus — a  bamboo  sty- 
lus. (The  handle  of  a  Chinese  pen  is  made 
of  bamboo.) 


^  xf^  Silk,  and  j^  a  surname — ;i  name  in- 
scribed on  silk.  Silk  was  anciently  used  aa 
paper  upon  which  to  write  names. 

^  ,™   Black,  and  ifc.    earth — Avhich 
scribes  Chinese  ink. 

and    TjC   rice- 
from  rice  in  the  kettle. 


^  ^  Vapor, 


well    dc 


-steam    ascending 


You  sit  there. 

Yoii  sit  at  that  in. 

I  say  it  correctly;  you  do  not. 
/  saying  correct ;  you  say-ing  not  correct. 
What  paper  is  this  ? 
I'hift  is  what  paper  ? 


English  Exercises. 

4.  Does  he  aspirate  this  character  or  not  V 
He  says  this  character,  oiU  breath  not  out  hrunU? 

5.  There  is  no  ink  here. 

This  in  not  Im.ve  inh. 

6.  His  book  is  here. 

His  book  is  this  in. 


wmm 


reiMAKY   LESSONS, 


Lesson  V 


11 


J.  Please  madam  sit  here. 

if  mM^^^mU 

Please  niaclaiu      sit      at     this    in. 

2    Please  teacher,  say  it  again. 

Please  teacher,  ugaiu  say. 

3.  This  is  his  booli. 

This     is  his        book. 

4.  Is  your  pen  good  ? 

Your      pen  good  not  good  ? 

5.  There  is  no  paper  here. 

This    in     not  have   paper. 

6.  Is  the  ink  liere  ? 

<ay   "P^  j^  IS;   K^ 

Juk      is      tliis   ill,     eh? 

7.  The  paper  is  here,  is  it  nob  1 

Paper  is    this   in,     not     is,      eh? 

8.  Please  teacher,  write  here. 

if  -k^M^MM 

Please  teacher  write  at    this  in. 


9.   Have  I  written  it  well  ?      ' 
I     writ-ing  gond  not  frond  ? 

10.  Is  this  character  aspirated  ? 

This  piece  character  out  breath  not  out  breath  1 

11.  Where  is  my  book  (or  are  my  books)? 

My     book   at  where  in  ? 

12.  I  aspirate  it,  but  he  does  not. 

I   speak-iug  out  breath,  he  speaking  mt  nut  breath 

13.  This  is  on  the  East,  that  is  on  the  West 

This  piece  at  East,  that  piece   at  West. 

14.  This  character  is  quite  difficult  to  write. 

This  character  not       thus       good  write. 

15.  Is  he  a  resident  of  this  place  ? 

mmm^tfy  Am 

He      is      this     in      of     man,  eh? 


NOTBS. 


1  The  ^  might  be  omitted  from  thia  Bentence  without 
detrimeut  to  the  meaning. 

5.  "  There  is,"  and  other  similar  forms  of  the  verb  "  to 
bo  "  are  always  rendered  by  ^  in  ChineBe. 

6>  When  the  verb  "to  be"  is  used  with  reference  to 
slace,  it  is  expressed  by  ^i"- 

7    There  is  no  definite  article  in  Chinese,  so  it  must  be 

supplied  in  translation.  -^  rather  than  .^  is  used  in  the 
second  clause,  because  it  concerns,  not  the  place  of  the 
paper,  but  the  truth  of  the  Btatemenb  made  in  the  first 
clause — literally,  "is  it  not  so?"  Thia  interrogative  is 
.'similar  to  those  framed  ou  the  affirmative-negative  model. 
An  affirmative  answer  is  anticipated.  A  direct  question, 
as  in  sentenc'"'  6,  7  and  15,  is  indicated  by  the  interroga- 
tive particle  lsi>  which  when  used  ends  the  sentence. 

10.  See  Introduction.    P.  x.xiii. 

This  is  tlie  regular  form  by  which  the  Chinese  express 
the  idea  of  aspiration.  The  aspiration  in  Chinese  is  much 
stronger  than  that  of  aspirated  sounds  in  English.  The 
clear  distinction  between  aspirated  and  rina'^pi rated  sounds 
can  be  learned  only  by  cairtiuily  injitaliug  a  Chinese  teacher, 


not  by  giving  the  sound  as  indicated  by  any  system  of 
Bomanization . 

U.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  ^  here  changes  its 
tone  ;  the  changed  tone  being  the  only  sign  of  the  interroga 
tive  character  of  the  sentence. 

12    In  Chinese,  such  connectives  as  "  and,"  "  but,"  etc. 
are  for  the  most  part  understood  or  implied,  rather  tliau 
expressed,  the  language  sufisriug  much  in  precision  for  the 
lack  of  them, 

14.  Chinese  colloquial  is  very  partial  to  the  word  'ft}, 
using  it  in  a  great  variety  of  senses.     See  Les.  69. 

ill  expressing  quality,  the  Chinese  are  much  given  to 
using  the  negative  f t>rm. 

This  sentence -3  literally,  not  that  manner  of  eaity  towrite. 
Or  it  may  be  translated,  This  character  is  noC  as  easy  to  rrrit« 
(as  that  one).  The  comparison  fnay  be  with  the  set  copy,  or 
with  some  other  specified  character. 

15.  fivF    turns   the  js,  ^  into  an  adjective  qualifying 

A-  The  sense  of  an  adjective  clauso  can  often  bo  best 
arrived  at  by  first  mental'y  traDslating  the  noun  ft  qualifies, 
then  the  HVi  here  tijius'ated  "<>f,"  then  the  phrase  preced- 
ing the   6j[,   eg,   is.  ^  fi^  Ai  '-^   man   of  lien  (or  this 

2Jlac€j. 
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^  ^     To  say  over  again.     Used  when 

it  is  wished  to  defer  a  matter 
for  future  consideration. 

T^  ^  "^ Lit.  not  go  down.     Not  willing 

to  submit  to. 

[t}  yf^  ■^ Unable  to  go  or  to  get  out. 


VOCABULAUY. 

^A 


^ 


To  examine  a  copy,  to  read  proof. 


Notes. 

1.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  very  good   to  siiy  so.     The 
polit'!  reply  to  an  expression  of  thanks  or  a  coinplimcnt. 

2.  A  common  form  of  asUiuL,'  Iho  rcpetitiuii  of  ascnten'-e 
n't  aistinc;ly  henrd.     The  gj^  is  often  omitted,  and   '^  ^ 

used  alone. 

3.  A    common   phrase    used    t<p   defer    any     nuiMn-    for 

'uture  consideration.     Tlie  j}^  refers  to  tne  iliiu-s  or  cir- 


To  grow  angry. 

The  whole  life,  a  life-time. 

A  raw  man,  i.e.,  a  stranger. 

A  raw  character,  i.e.,  a  new  01 

unknown  one. 
Is   not,  that   is,   is   dead  (used 

only  of  adults). 


cumstanoes  which  occasion  the  deferment,  having  the  force 

of  "us  to  thut.' 

4.  The  trauBlatiou  of  both  this  and  the  pruvious  sentenee 
is   only  appf'ixiinal'; 

5,  Spoken  :vith  regard  to  one  who  will  brook  no  eontra- 
dic:;io;«,  lif'ii'jc  ono  liiu.^t  c  iiL'odo  wh.it  h<;  s.iy:.  Thr  .<•  iilcnce 
niiiy  also  bo  used  in  llie  lirst  person  ;  whai  I  nay,  1  vieun 


m 


m 


mm 


PRIMARY   LESSONS. 


Lesson  VT.       13 


1.  Well  said ! 

2.  What  did  you  say  'i 

3.  In  that  case,  we  will  reconsider  the  matter. 

4.  In  that  case  it  will  be  easily  arranged. 

5.  As  you  (or  he)  say,  so  it  must  be. 

6.  Who  was  it  who  said  this  ? 

7.  It  will  not  do  (lit.  go  down)  for  you  to  scold 

him  in  that  way. 

8.  I  cannot  get  out. 

9.  If  you  do  not  sit  down,  I  will  not  sit  dowa 

10.  What  teacher  have  you  employed  ? 

11.  Please,  teacher,  check  over  these  characters. 

12.  With  ups  and  downs,  not  level. 

13.  As  soon  as  I  begin  to  reprove  him.  he  gets 

angry. 

14.  He  has  not  gone  (to  some  given  place)  in 

all  his  life. 

15.  He  is  not  a  stranger. 

16.  This  character  is  unfamiliar,   that  one  is 

familiar. 

17.  If  your  lesson  is  so  imperfectly  prepared  as 

this,  the  teacher  will  scold  you. 

18.  That  man's  name  is  Wang;  is  it  not  ? 


21. 


23. 


19.  You  go  and  ask  that  man  Wang,  whether 

he  is  going  or  not. 

20.  If  the  ink  and  pen  are  poor,  the   writing 
(lit.  the  characters  written)  will  be  i)OOi. 

Yours  are  your.s  and  mine  are  mine. 
22.  Is  his  mother  living  or  not? 

Ana.    She  is  not  living. 
One  of    U9     is  at  the  East,  and  the  other 

at  the  West. 

24.  Which  character  shall  I  write  first  ? 

Atis.     That  rests  with  you. 

25.  So  dear  as  that!     Where  should  I  get  all 

that  money  ? 

26.  The  character  ^  is  a.spirated,  the  character 

^  is  not. 

27.  These  two  character^j^e  the  same  in  sound, 

but  different  in  tone. 

28.  ^  is  in  the  uppt^r  rising  lone,  f^  is  in  the 

upper  even  tone. 

29.  The  characters  ^  and  j^  are  not  the  same. 

30.  H^  is   the    |§   used   in    the   expression  "to 


invite  a  man."  while 


is  the  JH  that 


is  used  in  the  term  "  clear." 


7»  &i>  when  it  takes  for  its  object  a  word  denoting  a 
person,  refers  to  a  particular  mode  of  speaking,  namely 
rebuke. 

I*  is  the  principal  rerb  of  the  second  clause,  and  is 
used  impersonally. 

■^  is  liere  used  as  an  auxiliary.  When  so  used,  it 
adds  to  the  principal  verb  the  idea  of  out  or  away.  When 
a  negative  is  inserted  after  the  principal  verb,  and  before  the 
auxiliary,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  action  does  not  take 
place,  but  that  it  cannot  take  place,  i.e.,  the  negative 
applies  to  the  auxiliary,  not  to  the  principal  verb. 

3.  The  same  rule  applies  to  this  seutenoe. 

9.  When  the  second  of  two  clauses  shows  the  conse- 
quence that  would  foMow  from  the  conditions  expressed  in 
tlic  first,  a  ^  always  follows  the  subject  of  the  second 
clause  when  the  subject  is  expressed ;  or  it  begins  the 
clause  if  the  subject  is  understood.  When  thus  used  ^ 
is  not  often  trnaslated  into  English,  but  an  "if"  is  supplied 
before  the  first  clause. 

10-  One  does  not  speak  of  "employing"  a  teacher,  but 
of  "inviting"  him.  ' 

13.  Anger  is  supposed  to  cause  the  production  of  gas  in 
the  body,  hence  the  term  ^  ^.  If  the  anger  is  repressed 
and  the  gas  finds  no  veut,  it  gives  rise  to  various  diseases. 

14.  ^£,  is  often  nsed  as  a  noun,  to  indicate  the  life-tinio. 
The  — •  here  refers  to  the  whole,  not  to  the  commeneemeDt 
as  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

15i  ^  used  as  an  adjective  means  raw,  or  wifamiliar 
Ibe  trauslatiou  varies  with  the  woid  to  which  it  is  applii'd 


17.  A  book  is  said  to  be  ^  raw,  when  it  is  nnfamiliar. 
as  an  advance  le.ssoa  in  distinction  from  a  review  ;  or,  as  in 
this  instance,  a  poorly  prepared  recitation  in  contraat  to  a 
perfectly  prepared  one. 

18.  This  mode  of  designating  any  one,  though  quite 
common,  is  wanting  in  respect.  It  is  used  if  the  person  in 
question  has   no   title   and   his  given  name  is  not  known. 

85  ^  I  ^'5  thatfoiiejo/juime  Wang— i.e.  themv.n  Waihu 

19.  /p  -^  must  not  be  considered  as  auxiliary,  as  in 
sentences  6  and  7,  but  is  here  the  principal  verb  used  in  the 
affirmiitive-negative  to  mark  a  question. 

21.  An  emphatic  assertion  of  individnal  possession — the 
law  of  m(.iim  and  tunm. 

23.  The  first  five  words  form  a  clumsy  but  common 
way  of  indicating  the  plural.     No  connectives  are  required. 

"-"  gl   .   .    '—'  ^,  i.e.,  the  one,  ,  .  .  and  the  other. 

26.  The  first  clause  is  used  as  an  exclamation,  j^ 
changes  its  tone  to  indicate  an  interrogative.  A  deficiency 
is  often  indicated  by  asking  sarcastically  where  the  object 
is.  or  is  coming  from. 

27-  Tliis  statement  refers  to  the  characters  ^  and  ^ 
spoken  of  in  the  next  three  sentences, 

28,  29,  30>  Sentence  28  gives  the  difierence  in  tone, 
sentence  29  affiims  that  they  differ  in  meaning,  and  sentence 
30  defines  tliera  in  the  way  eo  often  necessary  in  a  language 
where  eiieh  sound  has  many  diverse  meanings;  tliat  is  to 
say,  it  combines  each  character  with  another  with  which  it  la 
eo  commonly  joined  in  use  that  the  two  form  a  dissyllabic 


combiuatioa 
nituning 


easily  recognized  by  the  wai,  thus  fixiUij  the 


":"W»^^?«?»nW!R?^*^!gpB»S5^:  ? 
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14 


10 


12        11 


10 


3  2 


69  men*** 

60  neng'* 

61  lai^ 
68  san^ 

63  hui* 

64  Inian* 

65  hua* 

66  shih** 

67  yao* 

68  chin* 


!i  8  7  6  5  4 

ffi  T^  St  fa  a  ffi  j3^  ffi  ,^B  ^  ^  M 

#  -M  i:^  t^  ;S  ff^]  ^  ^>  «  ^>  ^>  H  , . 

IS.     ftft      ^;      T^      ®      lA  T^  1  'g  M  #  M  T^      W 

^  *  ^-  M  f/P  t^  *  ^  * 

^  ^  ^  /r>  *  lg  ^^  *    16 

K  K  iff  #  ^>  * 


T^      ±       m 

;1  t6.  *.  t^  K 
t^   «   ffi   >|5    6^ 

65  1  fg        • 
^  ^^  iS 
Ira    #  J: 


IS 


* 


^  1  \\\ Sign  of  the  plural  of  persoDB. 

^^ife Able,  caa     P.  6. 

bi^ To  come.     P.  7  imd  Les.  10. 

^im Three. 

43W^ Can,  to  know  how;  a  fraternity 

P.  6. 

^^^ An  official,  an  officer.     P.  6. 

6^i?5 Words,  language.     P.  6. 

Lf^ Real,  true ;  solid.     P.  6. 


Vocabulary. 


7^      To  want ;  to  intend.    Sign  of  the 

future.     Lea  13. 
^  ^ Urgent ;  tight,  tenee. 


mm 
1^ 


They,  theui. 

We,  us. 

The  Mandarin  language. 

Really,  truly,  verily. 

Important,  urgent. 


1.  This  thing  is  tight. 

2.  They  do  not  want  these  things 

3.  They  really  cannot  come. 


English  Exercises. 

4.  Can  you  write  these  characters  ? 

5.  T  truly  cannot  speak  JEandarin. 

6.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  angry. 


Review    Drill. 


1.  Fi-ame  sentences  in  which  the  word  f^  shall 
oocur  used  in  as  many  .senses  as  possible,  none 
of  them  being  exact  repetitions  of  the  models  on 
which  they  are  formed,  but  in  earth  case  slightly 
varied.     For  instance  : 

(a.)  State  the  quality  of  each  object  in  the  room. 

(6.)  Question  the  quality  of  every  other  ob- 
ject one  can  name,  using  every  possible  form  of 
question. 

(c. )  Inquire  after  the  health  of  some  one  you 
know,  and  make  a  statement  with  regard  to  others, 
either  of  being  well,  or  not  very  well,  or  not  well. 

(ci)  Name  certain  characters  that  you  find 
easy  to  write,  others  that  are  not  bo  easy,  and 
others  that  are  hard. 

(e.  I  Propose  ;ih  many  actions  as  possible,  and 
question  their  desirability  ur  fitness. 


(2.)  Use  !^  in  its  different  senses. 

(a.)  Make  a  sentence  in  which  it  refers  to  the 
immediate  future. 

(6.)  Make  another  of  two  clauses  in  which  this 
same  character  is  used  to  turn  the  second  clause  . 
this   clause   being   the   result  or  consequence  of 

the  first  clause,  taking  care  to  have  the  ^t  follow 
the  subject  of  the  second  clause. 

(c.)  Make  a  sentence  of  two  clauses,  stating  that 
if  circumstances  indicated  in  the  firet  clause  take 
place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider  <me's  plans. 

3.  State  with  regard  to  the  following  char- 
acters   whether  or  no  they  arc  aspirates  :  gig    ^ 

■1.  State  the  tones  ol  the  above  chaructert.. 


mm 
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1.  He  does  not  speak  the  truth. 

He    not  speak   true  words. 

2.  We  really  cannot  go. 

We      true     is      uot    can    go. 

3.  Do  you  want  (it)  ?  Ans.  No. 

You  want  not  want?  Anx.      I      not  want. 

4.  I  cannot  write  these  three  characters. 

^       ^  ^   #    ^ 


These  three  piece  character.^   I      uot     can  writ*. 

5.  I  cauuot  Speak  Mandarin. 

^  >f^  #  m   W  i^ 

I       not     can  speali  officer  talk. 

6.  1  do  not  want  you  to  come. 

^  z-^  i^^  n  ^ 

I       not   want        you        come. 

7.  Really  that  officer  is  not  good. 

That    officer   real      is      not    good. 

8.  llo  cannot  but  be  angry. 

TTe     not     can     not  produce  breath , 


9.  It  is  not  important  whether  you  go  <»r  not. 

You   go      not     go      not  want  urpf-nt. 

10.  They  say  it  is  not  important 

They      say       is       not  want  urgent, 

11.  This  is  an  important  book. 

This     is  piece     want  urgent     br.ok. 

12.  He  cannot  speak. 

He  .speak    not    out  words  come. 

13.  I  cannot  aay  it,  but  he  can. 

I      say   not  up  come,    he    can  say     up  conip. 

14.  It  is  not  that  he  is  unable  (to  do  it),  but 

that  he  does  not  know  how. 

Not     is      ho   notable,    is      he    not  know  how. 

15.  He  can  speak,  but  not  distinctly. 

He    can  speak,  only     is     speak    not  clear  distinct. 


Notes. 


1,  The  Chinese  language  is  deficient  in  abstract  nouns. 
The  deficiency  is  made  up  after  a  fashion  by  the  use  of  an 

adjective  and  a  noun,  as  in  ^  ^.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  Chinese  language  has  no  proper  word  by  which  to 
express  that  most  important  idea  "  truth." 

3.  The  form  of  the  sentence  indicates  that  the  object 
spoken  of  is  known  to  the  parties. 

4.  The  oliject  of  the  reih  being  the  principal  idea  in 
the  sentence,  is  made  its  first  clause.     If  it  were  not  desired 

to  lay  a  little  stress  oh  J§,  ^  ^  ^»  the  sentence  might 

run  ^  :T;  t  S  ^  H  a  ?• 

6«  There  is  bo  word  in  Chinese  answering  to  the  word 
"  do  "  in  this  sentence. 

8»  The  use  of  the  double  negative  is  much  more  com- 
mon iu  Chinese  than  in  English. 

9*  The  Chinese  have  a  word  answering  to  the  word 
"whether,"  but  it  is  only  used  when  special  emphasis  is 
required.  In  other  cases  the  statement  of  the  alternatives 
is  sufficient. 

12a  JJ*  is  often  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  of  direction, 
and  may  be  joined  to  any  verb  containing  the  idea  of  motion. 
Bee  Le^aiA  10. 


13.  Both  Jl  and  'Y  will  take  after  them  as  a  second 
auxiliary  eitlier  ^  or  •^.  If  there  be  an  object  it  comes 
between  the  two  auxiliaries,  while  the  negative,  if  there 
be  one,  precedes  both.  See  Le.?.  31.  There  is  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  meaning  between  ^  /f>  pi  ^  and  ^  7[>  _£. 
^,  the  inability  expressed  in  tlie  former  being  physical, — 
that  in  the  latter  intellectual,  because  of  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  or  moral,  beoause  of  uut  cousideriug  the  words  fit 
to  be  uttered. 

a<     t^  is  used  to  express  natural  or  inherent  inability. 

■g  is  acquired  ability  or  skill, 

16«  This  would  be  more  accurately  translated,  ' '  Jle  can 
nay  it,  but  (the  trouble  is)  his  saying  of  it  is  not  distinct." 
The  thing  spoken  is  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  the  ciroum- 
stances.  In  English  we  represent  this  by  the  pronoun  '"it." 
^  ^  often  begins  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence.    If  this 

clause  is  adversative,  the  /j5t  ■^  would  be  translated  "  but ;"" 
if  following  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  first  clause,  it  would 
be  translated  "  therefore,"  "and  so,"  "and  thus,"  or  simply 
"and."  Or, it  frequently  is  not  translated  at  all,  as  in  the 
fifth  sentence  of  the  preceding  lesson. 
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^    ?s^ 
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10 


*  7^  £ 


69  man* 

70  tun§* 

71  te2^* 

72  hsueh* 

73  tou*  tu* 

74  llao*   la* 

75  hSn* 

76  ssu* 

77  im* 

78  ta* 


||5  S  ft 


± 

6^  * 


Q 


*  ^  fifi 

7  »  1 

M  &  =. 

H  ili  6^ 

fa  -S  If 

A  ^  t! 

7 


^■ 


s 


T^  fa 

m  A 

m.  m 


fi  fi 

t°°  'lift 

41^ 


m  m  m  m 

"H  ti  5  i 

ELI  #  fa  f  15 

tt.  t;  ^  * 

Ife  ti  *  7 


#  « 


7 


■11  ^ 

#  11 

f!K  11 

m  m 


Vocabulary. 


7ofi 

7/# 


73  g 

77  i 


Slow,  sluggish.     P.  48. 

To  understand. 

To  get,  to  attain  ;  to  be  necessary. 

An  auxiliary  verb.     Les.  43. 
To  learn ;  to  imitate.    P.  3. 

All ;  both.     Les.  35- 

Tobringto  an  end.  Sign  of  pastor 

perfect  tense.  Les.  7.  Auxiliary  verb.  Les.  88. 

Very.     P.  37.     Les.  15. 

Four. 

Five. 

Great;  elder ;  very.    P.  4. 


f 2  t# To  understand.    Les,  43. 

•^  ^ Pupil,  scholar.     P.  3. 

1.1  '!!i  &\F Slowly,  in  course  of  time. 

'it  tl  t^    Very  slowly. 

J    -A^  TtF An    exclamation   of  alarm — 

when    used    alone.       Awfully — when    used 
•ifter  an  adjective  or  a  verb. 

fl^  H  ^  -    Repeatedly. 

j£   ^       .  .  .  The  five  senses. 

"j^  ^ The  Great  Learning.   See  note. 

Pg  -^       ....  -  The  Four  Books.     See  note. 


English  Exercises. 


This  man  cannot  understand  Mandarin. 
The  two  men  can  both  come.     (Lit.  all  can 

come.) 
This  one  is  not  very  good,   (but)   that  is 

exceedingly  good. 


4.  These  two  or  three  men  do  not  understand 

anything. 

5.  Neither  of  them  can  come. 

6.  He  talks  Mandarin  very  well. 
(Lit.  His  officer-talk  very  good.) 


Not 

1.  Donblinc;  an  adverb  intensifies  it.    It  is  followed  in 

thi3  case  by  a  H'J  expressed  or  understoodi  In  these  redn- 
plicated  adverbs,  the  tone  of  the  seoond  is  modified.  See 
Les.  19, 

2.  ^^  though  commonly  an  auxiliary,  tMcomes  in  this 

cMlocation  au  integral  part  of  the  verb. 

3.  ^P  always  follows  the  words  it  qualifies,  becaaae  it 
is  essentially  the  summing  up  of  what  precedes.  ~^  is 
translated  by  the  past  or  tho  perfect  aooorJing  to  the 
context.  Wlien  it  ends  a  clause  the  sound  is  frequently 
contracted  in  speaking  into  "  la,"  and  the  ton*  becomes 
indefinite. 


ES. 

7.  The  use  of  ^  ^  after  an  adjective  or  adverb,  ii 
very  common,  and  is  slightly  more  forcible  aa  an  intecsifier 
than  a  simple  ^  before  the  word  thus  qualified.  ^  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  '^. 

8.  "J*  ^  ^  when  used  as  an  adverbial  phrase,  follows 
the  verb  or  adjective  which  it  intensifies,  with  0y  or  '^ 
between  as  connective.  In  this  case,  the  "j*,  being  the 
principal  verb  and  emphatic,  retains  its  original  sound  and 
tone.  It  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  end,"  -fgi  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  expresses  completion  under  the  aspect  of 
praotioability  or  propriety.     With  a  negative,  it  strongly 
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1    Please,  Sir,  speak  slowly, 

Please,     Sii',        slow  slow-ly  speak. 

2.  I  da  not  understand  what  you  say. 

I    not  uiiderstaiul  get       your      words, 

3.  The  scholars  have  all  come. 

Scholars    all  come  have. 

4.  These  five  new  characters  are  all  learned. 

Tiiese  five  piece  new  chaiaoters  all  learn  well  have, 

5.  Do  you  understand  or  not  ? 

You  unflerstand  get,  not  understand  get  t 

6.  He  has  four,  I  have  five. 

He  has  four  pieeiis  I    have  five  pieces, 

7.  He  learns  very  slowly. 

He  learn-ing   slow  attain  extreme. 

8.  He  is  distressingly  slow  in  learning. 

He  learn-ing       slow-ly      ciul    not  attain. 

9.  Neither  of  the  two  can  get  anything. 

They    two  piece  men  all    not    can  get  anything. 


10.  It  is  not  that  you  are  not  very  competent, 
but  that  you  are  very  incompetent. 


Not  is     you  not  very  able,   is    you  very  not  able. 

11.  He  said  repeatedly  that  he  could  not  go. 

He  again  thret-ly    said   he    go    not  end. 

12.  He  has  nothing  at  alL 
He  anything  all   not  have. 

13.  Two  or  three  men  have  coma 

^  T  ^  H  tf  A 

Come  have  two  three  piece  men. 

14.  In  course  of  time  I  will  learn  to  ¥?rite. 

I     slow  slowly  just  able  write. 

15.  What  are  the   names   of  the  five  senses? 

Ans.  I  cannot  tell. 

Five  ofScers  all    are   what?   .<4ns.  I  speak  not  up  come. 

16.  Can  you  write   all   the   characters   in   the 

Great  Learning  '?  Ans.  I  can  write  all  the 
characters  in  the  Four  Books. 

±  m  ^  ^  ^tMm 

Great  Learning  of  chaiacteis,  all  able  write  eht 
Ans.  Four  Books  of  character  I      all  able  write. 


reverses  those  ideas.    Hence  "T  ^  "t^  means  literally,  ''It 
is  impossible  to  end  the  untoward  circamstances  referred  to" 

9.  The  Chinese  language  does  not  say  "  neither  can," 
but  ' '  both,  or  all  not  can. " 

~  10.  While  <^  is  translated  "very"  in  this  sentence, 
"very  "  is  not  commonly  translated  into  Chinese  by  ^,  since 
^  usually  oonveya  the  idea  of  excess. 

H.  ?!•  S  6'^  is  often  etrengtliened  by  e^cpanding  to 
^  ^n  !p^  0  ^.  The  difference  might  be  brought  out 
by  translating  ^  .n  6^  by  "repeatedly,"  and  ip|  ,r.  H 
E3    l'l'5f  hy  "  over  and  over  again," 

~J*  i^  hero  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  When  bo  used  it 
may  be  joined  to  any  verb  which  will  take  the  qualifying 
idea  of  completion  or  possibility.  In  this  sense  it  retains  its 
original  sound  and  tone.  It  is  most  frequently  used  with 
a  negative,  as  in  this  sentence. 

12-  "Not  anything"  is  the  only  way  to  say  "nothinft." 


13.  M  .^  is  sometimes  turned  about  into  zi  M- 

14-  The  WL  marks  the  progress  towards  attsinmant  ia 
a  way  that  the  English  language  will  not  express. 

16.  The  word  ^  here  calls  for  an  enumeration  of  the 
senses,  and  excludes  the  idea  of  a  general  definition  of  them. 

16,  fij^  is  emitted  just  before  ^.  The  pronoon  is  often 
thus  omitted  in  direct  address. 

The  i;fz  ^  or  Great  Learning  is  the  first  book  of  the 
Chinese  classics,  as  ordinarily  enumerated,  and  is  usually 
the  first  to  be  committed  to  memory  by  Chinese  school  boys. 
It  contains  the  moral  system  of  Confucius,  written  out  by 
one  of  Lis  disciples,  and  deals  largely  wiih  the  ethics  of 
government. 

The  IB  ^  or  Four  Books  of  the  Chinese  classics  are  the 
yZ  ^  or  Great  Learning,  the  "f*  ^  or  Doctrine  of  tho 
Mean,  the  pff  pp  or  Confucian  Analects,  and  3l  *?  or  tha 
works  of  Mencius.  The  whole  body  of  the  Chinese  classics 
is  conventionally  divided  into  the  Four  Books  and  the  Fivo 
Classics. 
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P.  iii 


.  .  Mother. 

.     A  number. 

.    To  count.     P.  67. 

-     How    many?       Several,     some 

Les.  48. 


Vocabulary. 


7M 


# 


A  picture ;  a  line ;  a  stroke ;  to 
draw  or  paint.     P.  -58. 

Self,  personally.     P.  28.  Lea.  21. 

Self,  own.     P.  53. 

A  clause.     P.  94.     Lee.  42. 

To  love  dearly ;  kin;  own.    P.  10. 

To  recognize.     P.  20. 

To  know.     P.  20. 


The  radical  of  a  character. 

A  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

■^  ^ Mother. 


s 


In  person,  personally. 
With  one's  own  pen. 
Self. 


To  know,  to  be  acquainted 
with. 


s  a 

mm 

Pb5  ~f" To  be  able  to  read. 

6i5  "^ Wife  of  a  teacher ;  a  lady — 

used  chiefly  in  the  South. 

^  Wk To  know  how  to  count. 


English  Exercises. 


My  mother  can  read. 
I  will  go  in  person  and  call  him. 
These  two  sentences  are  not  correct. 
I  myself  can  write  those  characters. 


5.  Do  you  not  know  your  own  teach&r  ?     (Use 

6^  after  g   S-) 

6.  These  two  characters  have  the  same  radical 

(Lit.  is  one  radical) 


mmimm 
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Lesson  IX. 
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1.   What  is  the  radical  of  this  character  ? 
.'^    fgSf      ^      ^  Ml  fibR        ^44- 

:ts.  m    ^   m  M:m     ^  vr 

This  piece  character    is       what      (.liafacter  mother  5 
■?.  Please,  Sir,  count  the  number  of  strokes. 


Please  teacher  coiiut  count  how  many  strokes. 
,=?.  I  cannot  count  thotn  myself. 

1      self  own  cuuiit  not    out  come. 

4.  These  two  expressions  may  both  be  used. 

mm  ^  urn  B 

Tliese  two    clauses  all    good  speak. 

5.  I  am  acquainted  with  his  mother. 

I     recognize  get        his     mother   kill. 

6.  This  he  came  and  tuld  me  in  person. 

m  ^  M  u  g  ^tk^ 

This     is      lie     oivn  self  come   saj-iiig. 


7.  These  characters  were  written  with  my  own 
hand. 

'I  hese  some  characters     is       1       own    pen   writ-iug. 


8.  If  he  cannot  go,  then  I  will  go  m^'self 
He     not   able   go,       I     tlien   self  own   go. 

9.  There  are  some  good  ones,  and  some  bad  onea 

m  m  m  f^^m  m  mz^ 

Have  several  piece  good  (       )  and  several  piece  not 
good  (       ). 


10.  Do  you  know  this  character  ? 

»=   1^       ^       ^^    ='7J  i^   ~jK  ^PJ    ^ 
3^a  IM        -^       14>    WS  Trr  >1^  aiii-    W 

This  piece  character  you  know  gut    not  know   get? 

11.  He  cannot  say  this  phrase. 

#.  ^  #  tfe  M  '^  i$ 

He    not    can  speak  this  clause  word. 

12.  For  "  mother,"  w«  heie  say  "  uiang,"  what  do 

you  say  ? 

At       we         here     mother  kin  call  "  niang,"    you 

there     call     what  ? 

13.  My  mother  .sends  her  compliments  to  yon. 

^^  n  um  m  n  n 

My       mother  kin    ask  teacher  nioUier   well. 

14.  Neither  of  those    two    men  can  read. 

mm Kuir^m  ^ 

Two  piece  men    all     not  know  characters. 

15.  This  person  does  not  know  how  to  count 

This  piece  man  not  know  numbers. 

16.  Will  his  mother  get  well  or  not  ?   Ana.  Some 

say  she  will  not. 

His  mother  well  get  finisli,  well  not  finish  ? 
AiiAi.  Have  men    say     she  well    not  tiuisli. 


Notes. 


1.  For  the  position  and  use  of  the  radical,  consult 
Introduction.     Pp.  xxiv,  xxv. 

Ono  of  the  best  ways  of  fixing  a  Chinese  character  in 
the  mind  is  to  notice  what  is  tho  position  of  the  radical  with 
reference  to  the  other  part  of  the  character,  as  also  what 
relation,  if  any,  the  meaning  of  the  radical  has  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  entire  character.  If  the  other  part  of  the  character 
is  already  familiar,  from  having  formed  a  part  of  some 
character  previously  written,  it  is  well  to  notice  whether 
there  is  any  analogy  of  sound,  either  in  initial  or  final 
between  these  two  allied  characters. 

2.  In  looking  in  a  dictionary  for  a  given  character  under 
i  ts  radical,  the  guide  is  the  number  of  strokes  in  the  character, 
oxclusiveof  the  radical.  Certain  rules  are  observed  in  making 
and  counting  these  strokes,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
count  them  correctly.  The  pupil  will  often  need  to  call  on 
his  teacher  for  assistance.  The  proper  way  to  count  the 
ctrokes  of  a  character  is  to  go  over  it  in  the  order  in  which 
it  must  be  written,  which  order  the  pupil  will  get  by  watch- 
ing his  teacher  write.     See  Introduction.     P.  xxvi. 

With  the  word  j^,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 


whether  a  question  ia  asked  or  a  statement  made.  In  the 
first  case,  it  means  "  how  many,"  in  tha  second,  "  several, "or 
"a  few."  In  some  districts,  this  difference  is  distinguished 
by  a  change  of  tone,  while  in  others,  no  change  is  made. 

8.  "If"  is  implied,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Chinese. 
i8l  here  approximates  the  idea  of  "  in  that  case." 

10.  In  the  South,  p^  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of 
knowing  how  to  read. 

12i  In  common  speech,  J^  is  more  generally  used  than 
-^  ^  for  the  word  "  mother."  This  at  least  is  the  case  in 
most  localities. 

13.  Rg  5t  is  the  common  form  of  sending  one's  respects, 
even  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  reply  to  the  enijniry. 
It  is  in  good  form  as  a  friend  or  guest  is  leaving,  to  request 
him  to  ask  each  member  of  his  family  how  they  are. 

14«  ^  with  a  negative,  generally  becomes  distributive. 

IS.  j;=f  is  seldom  used  in  the  positive,  except  when  it  is 
desired  to  affirm  in  opposition  to  6  negative. 


"ri*=^^nwraP*5WP»!!" 
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^^  ^ Masculine,  man.     P.  3. 

^0  I5C     Peniinine,  woman.     P.  '3. 

<y/  i^     To  go,  t.)  depart.  P.  18. 

^;l  BT To  ]jiuiiiiwe;  to  permit ;  i)erhaps; 

very  (many).     P.  :!().  Les.  130. 

7-3  A^  Pcai-eful;  with,  together.  Les.  12. 

^t/^in  Togo  towards,  to  proceed.  P.  30. 

^i"  j{^  Light  :  only.     Les.  49. 

-76  g^  Who  ?     Lea  34. 


VOCABULABY. 

Yp^ Many;  more.    P.  11. 

^Y^      Few;  less.     P.  16. 

5^  S Intercourse.     P.  30.  Les.  61. 

^  ^ How  many  ?  many.  P.  45.  Les.  48. 

^C  yV  -A.  woman,  women ;  a  wife, 

^  yv A  man,  men. 

^X  ^ -A-  great  many,  very  many. 

f^  1^  -        Whose  ? 


1.  I  do  not  allow  you  to  sit  here. 

2.  Who  went  with  him  ? 

3.  If  you  sp(;ak  slowly,  I  will  underatand. 

4.  They  two  have  no  intercourse. 


English  Exercises. 

5.  He  says  he  will  come  hiiiiself.  (Lit.  He  says 
he  himself  will  (3^)  come.) 

6.  Whose  book  is  this  ? 


Notes. 


1.  ^  25^  usoJ  together  make  a  coUectire  plural. 

2.  3[  yV  is  sometimes  used  for  wife,  but  not  com- 
monly. Ill  faut,  tlie  proper  words  for  wife  and  husband  are 
BeMom  lie  lid,  sonio  uireumlocution  being  usually  employed — 
dittieriiig  in  difitiieut  jilaces. 

3.  Wo  have  now  had  lliree  words  meaning  to  go,  viz  : 
■^,  ■^i  and  fi.  Their  differcuee  may  bo  briefly  stated 
thus  ;  i  lo  JO  to,   ^  to  yo/roin,  and  -fi£  to  <jo  luward-s-     In 


their  use,  however,   various  other  shades  of  dififerenoe  will 
come  out. 

4.  The  subject  of  the  second  clause  ia  understood.  If 
expressed  it  would  be  something  like  the  indefinite  prononn 
"on"  in  French.  In  Southern  Mandarin  ^ij  i^  generally 
followed  by  y^,  whicli  is  not  necessarily  the  case  inNorthera 
Mandarin,  as  in  the  next  sentence.  ^  in  the  BOnse  of  onfy 
is  colloquial.     Other  and  betl'  r  words  will  occur  by  and  by 


.^V^vUlC^^^tja! 


■liiMSiililii 


HI 
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Lesson  X.        21 


1.  All  have  gone,  both  men  and  women. 

Male  female  all  depart  have. 

2.  My  wifu  knows  a  great  many  characters. 

^^j^  Am  m  0^  ¥ 

ily     femule  man  knows  very  many  characters. 

8.  We  and  they  have  no  intercourse. 

We      with    them      not  have  come  go. 

4.  There  are  none  but  women  here,  men  are 

not  allowed  to  come. 

Here  only  have  female  men,   not  allow  male  nien  come, 

5.  They  have  all  gone,  only  I  myself  am  here. 

They      all    go  have,  only  I     self  own  am     herei 

6.  To  whom  do  these  cash  belong  ?  ^ 


i^    lit 


This   some  cash     is       wbo-se? 


m 


7 .  Please  con  nt  hoAv  many  there  are  of  these  cash. 

I'lcase  you  count  count  this  scniio  cash  have  many  few. 

8.  That  man  has  not  much  money. 

That     man  iiot  have  many  few  cash, 

9.  He  always  gets  angry  when  I  speak  to  him. 

I    with  him  speaU,  he  only   is  produce  breath. 


10.  AVhere  have  those  Women  gone  ? 

i?R  ^  ^  A   #  15  «  *  T 

Those   female  men  towards  where      yo    have  ? 

11.  Where  aru  you  going  sir? 

Teacher  proceed    whore     g(j  ? 

12.  Of  us  few  people,  no  one  is  acquainted  with 

any  other  one. 

^nmn  A  mw^^mmm 

We       few  piece  men,  who    all    not       know     who. 

18.  There  are  not  many  people  here,  only  we 
three  women. 

Here      not  have    many       men,  only  have      we 

=  ©  ^  A 

three  piece  female  men. 

14.  My  mother  does  not  allow  me  to  go. 

My         mother     not  allow    me    go. 

15.  He  finds  fault  with  whoever  reproves  him. 

Who  Bays  him,     lie   then  8»ys    w  hose      not     is. 

16.  If  }au  do  not  come  down  first,  I   cannot 

go  up. 

You  not  firat  down  come,     I        up    not    go. 


7.  Where  number  is  in  question,  ^  not  ■^  is  generally 

used  for  the  verb  to  be. 

8.  ^  y?  though  properly  an  interrogative  meaning 
"how  many,"  when  preceded  by  a  negative  loses  its  in- 
terrogative force,  and  means  simply  many. 

g.  ^  here  means  to  speak  with  reference  to  some  afiair. 

10.  Aside  from  "^  yv»  theie  are  sundry  other  words 
for  Woman,  differing  in  dififerenfc  places. 

11.  A  common  salutation  vlien  acquaintances  meet  in 
the  sUeot.  It  seems  to  Wcsleru  pcoi)lo  an  impertinence, 
but  ie  in  fact  simply  a  iricudly  greeting,  and  may  be  an- 


swered very  vaguely  without  giving  offense — as  "I  have  a 
little  business  "  or  "  1  am  going  to  make  a  call." 

12.  Is  «P  ^  means  "no  one"  or  "  no  one  at  all."  ^ 

here  has  the  sense  of  ■'  whoever  "  as  is  usually  the  case  when 

pp  is  used  twice  in  the  same  connection. 

14.  "  To  go."     The  infinitive  has  no  distinctive  sign  in 
Chinese.     It  grows  out  of  the  collocation  of  the  words. 

16.   /!■•  7f  not  Js,  I.e.,  not  so,  not  correct,  hence   not 

rijiht  ;  (he  coml'ination    /j>    yf^    being   used   6ubstaiitivei»r, 
meaning  fault,  siu. 
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Tw(x 

Six. 

/^/  -ti Seven. 

/#2,  A Eight. 

/^i  % Nine. 

/^iZ-h Ten. 

/<7r  0 Hundred. 


/c 
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/o 


VOCABULAKY. 

6-^ Thoueand.    P.  3. 

' Remnant,  fraction.     P.  3 

'*'l^ A  string  of  cash.     See  note  2. 

/^I^fe Enough.     P.  10. 

aa  )i^  ^    -  •      This  much,  so  much  as  this. 
^P  )§  ^    .  .     That  much,  as  much  as  that. 
K  ~p  .    Above  and  below  ;  more  or  less. 


English  Exercises. 


1.  This  is  not  a  full  string,  but  only  nine  hundred 

and  forty  cash.  (Lit.  This  not  enough  one 
string,  only  have,  etc.) 

2.  I  have  not  that  much. 

3.  Ten  tens  make  a  hundred.     (Lit.   Ten  piece 

ten  is  one  hundred.) 
4  Mine  are  not  enough,  I  have  only  one  hun- 
dred and  one 


5.  Two  and  eight  are  how  many  ?     (Lit.  Twc 

and  (^)  eight  are  (:^),  etc. 

6.  Three  times  two  are  how  many  ? 

(Lit.     Three  piece  two,  etc.) 

Note. — It  is  a  very  good  exercise  to  repeat  the  addition 
and  multiplication  tables,  till  cue  learns  to  think 
numbers  in  Chinese. 


Notes. 


1.  The  a\-sleiii  of  counting  in  Chine.'>e  is  perfectly  reg- 
nlar,  hiiviiig  iH)  abbreviations  for  the  multiples  of  ten.  A 
number  before  ten  show.s  how  many  times  ten  is  to  be  taken, 
while  a  munber  after  ten  shows  how  many  are  to  be  added 
to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  hundred  and  thousand.  Thus, 
ten  two  ia  twelve,  two-ten  is  twenty,  two-ten-two  is  twenty- 
two,  etc. 


There  is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  one  may  always  distin- 
guish between  the  uses  of  H  and  ^.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  tliat  ZL.  is  used  in  counting,  or  applied  to  denomina- 
tions, and  takes  no  classifier  ;  while  ^  is  used  in  speaking 
of  persons  and  things,  and  usually  takes  a  classifier, 

2.   ^  means   properly  a  string  of  cash,  but  over  the 
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1.  I  want  twelve  cash. 

I     waut  teu  two  piece  cush. 

2.  He  has  twenty  thousand  cash   (or   twenty 

strings). 

He    has    two  tens  stiiugs  cash. 

3.  Mrs.  Wang  has  eighteen  female  pupils. 

3E  m  m  ^-^A  @^^^ 

Wang  teacher  mother  has  ten  eight  piece  girl  pupils. 

4.  Forty-six  cash  will  be  enough. 

Four  ten  six  piece  cash   just  enough  (       ). 

5.  I  can  write  all  of  these  seventy  odd  characters 

These  seven  ten  come  piece  characters  I     all  can  write. 

6.  I   have  counted  these  cash,  there  are  four 

hundred  and  eight. 

I  count-ed     these    cash  have  four  hundred  fraction 

A  m 

eight  piece. 

7.  There  are  there  two  hundred  and  seventy- 

three  cash  of  mine. 

At    there    have    my       two  hundred  seven  ten  thiree 


piece  cash. 

8.  My  mother  has  not  that  much  money. 

My       mother  not  have      that    much  money. 


9.  How  many  characters  have  you  learned  ? 

Ans.  A  hundred,  more  or  less. 

fr^  ^  #  T  ^  ^^   ^ 

You  learn  know  have  iiiauy  few  obaractersT 

^    ^—  W  i.  T 

Ans.     Have  one  hundred  up  down. 

10.  Those  two  thousand  five  hundred  cash  are 
my  own. 

mm  .^  i  w  mM^ s 

Tliat  two  strings  five  hundred  cash    is    my     own 
self's. 

IL  With  you  here,  five  hundred  cash  is  a  string. 

At         you  here,       five  hundred  piece  cash      is 

one  string. 

12.  With  us  a  thousand  cash  is  a  string. 

We  there,      one  thousaiid  cash    is     one  string. 

13.  I  have  one  thousand  and  nine  of  these  cash. 

^^-  f  m  m  A@^ 

I     have  one  thousand  fraction  fraction  nine  piece  cash. 

14.  How    many   letters  do  you    have   in  your 

written  language.   Ans.  We  have  twenty- 
six. 

i^  M^m  m  ^    m  ^  d^^ 

You         there  of  characters    have    njany     few 

character  mother.     Aiis,  Have  two  ten  six  piece. 

15.  These  two  characters  are  both  incorrectly 

writtea 

mmm  ^  UMfi^r^  m 

This  two  piece  character  all  writ-ing  not  correct. 


larger  part  of  China,  is  used  to  signify  a  thousand,  because  a 
thousand  are  strung  together.  Where  "small  cash"  (Les. 
3,  note  23)  are  used,  five  hundred  are  strung  together,  and 
hence  called  a  ^.  In  other  places,  a  lesser  number  is  called 
a  ^.  Tn  some  parts  of  Manchuria,  as  few  as  one  hundred 
.ind  sixty  cash  are  called  a  ^.  In  these  lessons  a  string  is 
regarded  as  equal  to  one  thousand, 

^  takes  no  classifier,  being  in  itself  a  kind  of  classifier. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  nouns  indicating  denominations. 

4.  Wi  in  the  affirmative,  is  usaally  followed  by  ~f, 
which  here  is  simply  enclitic. 

6.  ^  or  ^  following  a  number,  has  the  sense  of  "a 
few  over,"  or  as  one  would  say  "odd."  These  words  thus 
used  can  only  follow  "f*,  and  indicate  an  indefinite  num- 
ber, usually  less  than  five, 

6,  ^^  is  used  whenever  a  digit  is  omitted  between  two 
si^nificaot  figures,  and  usually  when  two  are  omitted  to- 


gether, two  ^^  are  used.     This  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
mathematicians  and  accountants. 

9.  W  is  here  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

10.  In  the  North  the  round  numbers  hundred,  thou- 
sand, etc,  do  not  take  ^p  after  them  as  do  all  other  num- 
bers. In  the  South,  these  numbers  also  follow  the  rule  and 
take  ^g  after  them. 

12-  A  ^jj  is  understood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence. 

14,  The  Chinese  word  for  radical  is  used  by  accommoda- 
tion for  the  letters  of  the  foreign  alphabet.  Not  under- 
standing the  alphabetic  structure  of  foreign  longuages.  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  radicals  (letters)  excites  the 
astonishment  of  the  Chinese. 

16.  ^P  ^^''^  referring  to  only  two,  must  be  translated 
"both,"  not  "all." 
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Vocabulary, 

I^  T On  all  sides. 

^fl  ^      Peace ;  peaceable. 

pj   Si The  people,  the  masses. 


nti  fJX        Lan,  able. 

— ■  [,^  — ■  "Q  pKf  One  bj'  one. 

^  ^i^     Loose  cash,  change. 

g)t  i^ To  act  as  peacemaker. 


^  ^ Mild,  peaceable;  courteous. 

^^  ^     .      —    ...  Having  an  odd  number. 
—  ^        H  5^  In  the  first  place 

in  the  second  place. 

^  ySi Learning;  scholarship. 

^5      A  capital,  a  surname — with  this 

meaning  the  character  ^  is  read  Tu^. 
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PRIMARY   LESSONS. 


Lessor  XII. 


25 


1.  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  please -say  it. 

2.  There  is  peace  on  all  sides. 

3.  When  the   king   is  good,   the  people  will 

be  good. 

4.  You  go  your  way,  and  I  will  go  mine. 

5.  I  merely  wish  to  speak  a  few  words. 

6.  Of  these  two  expressions,  which  is  more  fre- 

quently used  ? 

7.  Can  one  speak  in  that  way  ? 

8.  There  are  but  few  who  speak  in  that  way. 

9.  It  is  not  proper  to  use  that  expression. 

10.  It  is  not  said  in  that  way. 

11.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

12.  It  is  no  such  thing. 

13.  You  have  come,  eh'?  Ans.  I  have  come, 

14.  One  by  one  all  departed. 

15.  Have  you  any  small  change  ? 

16.  If  you  are  so  slow,  I  cannot  wait  for  you. 


17.  Come  here,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

18.  Those   two    people    are   awfully   angry;   is 

there  no  peace-makor  ?  Ans.  They  came 
to  a  reconciliation  themselves. 

19.  It  is  my  fault  that  he  is  so  angry ;  how  came 

I  to  be  so  discourteous  ? 

20.  Seeing  the  article  is  so  good,    two        taels 

four  mace  and  two  candareens  is  certainly 
not  dear.  Ans.  That  one  is  much  dearer, 
it  is  over  three  ounces. 

21.  Are    there   more   men,   or  more  women  in 

your  society  1  Ana.  There  are  some  twenty- 
odd  of  men,  and  a  few  tens  of  women. 

22.  I  do  not  want  his  book  ;  in  the  first  place, 

the  paper  is  bad,  in  the  second  place,  the 
characters  are  indistinct. 

23.  Money  is   the  thing   he   has,   rather  than 

scholarship. 

24.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  that 

man  Tu. 

25.  Are  you  going  or  not  ?    Ans.  I  will  first  ask 

my  mother.     If  she  lets  me  go,  I  will  go. 


Notes. 


2'  E9  1**  the  foar  dimensionB,  Bides  or  directions — 
sigDif3'ing  the  space  or  district  adjacent  to  anything,  large 
or  small. 

3-  W  ?lS"  Originally  the  number  of  surnames  probably 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred.  Those  in  most  common  use  at 
the  present  day,  in  fact,  would  not  exceed  one  hundred. 
The  Chinese  language  abounds  in  the  use  of  phrases  in  which 
round  numbers  are  used  in  a  collective  sense, 

4.  The  word  "path"  or  "way"  is  understood  after 
the  two  possessives,  the  meaning  being  that  the  two  paths 
differed. 

5.  This  is  a  common  introduction  to  a  tedious  explanation. 
This  use  of  ^  is  rather  colloquial  than  elegant, 

6.  When  ^  is  used  in  comparison,  it  is  translated 
"  more"  or  "  most,"  according  as  the  objects  to  be  compared 
are  two,  or  more  than  two. 

7.  The  word  ^  joined  to  gE  is  much  less  used  in  some 
dialects  than  iu  others,  and  in  fact  is  not  necessary  in  any. 

3  ^  here  refers  to  those  who  speal^,  a  J\  being 
understood. -\ 

9.  ^  ^  >ioes  not,  like  /?>  Jt  or  /j>  "J^  mean  in- 
ability, but  uufituess  or  impropriety. 

10.  The  noun  understood  does  not  here,  as  in  the  eighth 
senience,  refer  to  those  wlio  say,  but  to  the  phrase  said. 

12.  This  common  expression  serves  as  a  vigorous  denial 
of  any  statement.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  contraction  of, 
From  whence  came  these  words. 

13.  Thi.<?  seeming  question  is  not  here  used  as  a  question, 
but  as  an  informal  method  of  greeting. 

15-  ^^  1^  refers  to  cash  unstrung,  or  less  thaq  a  full 
string,  or  to  small  silver  coins — small  change. 

13.  When  parties  are  angry,  it  is  considered  a  very 
li^ttdable  thing  to  make  peace,  and  the  angry  parties  will 


nurse  their  wrath  in  the  hope  that  some  one  will  interrene 
and  so  give  them  an  excuse  to  makepeace.  In  this  case  no 
friend  intervening,  the  disputants  settled  their  own  difference. 

^  is  here  used  as  a  verb,  changed  by  py  into  a  participial 
nonn. 

19.  *  W,  differs  troni  ^  ^,  as  being  angry  differ* 
from  getting  angry. 

pff  Bt  ^1  ^tc.  This  is  a  lively  way  of  reproaching 
oneself  with  the  irritating  behavior  which  brought  on  the 
anger  alluded  to. 

TO  St  "  sympathetic  or  ageeable  demeanor.  ^  is 
frequently  added  to  words  expressive  of  passions  or  emotions 
in  a  sense  not  unlike  our  word  spirit. 

20.  Ten  candareens  (tt)  make  one  mace  (^),  ten  mace 
make  one  ounce  (M)  or  ^ael.  In  colloquial,  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  last  of  a  series  of  compound  numbers  need  not 
be  expressed,  the  number  being  understood  to  belong  to  the 
denomination  next  lower.  ^  -^  here  refers  to  a  fractional 
part  of  a  tael  or  ounce,  pff  ^,  after  an  ndjective  or  adverb, 
indicates  the  comparative  degree.  It  should  properly  be 
written  -fg;  ^,  of  which  it  is  probihlj'  a  corruption. 

21.  When  ^  follows  words  in  successive  clauses,  a  com- 
parison of  numbers  is  instituted  between  the  persons  or 
tlnngs  referred  to. 

22.  ~"  ^•••Zl  ^  are  common  forms  used  in  enu- 
merating the  points  in  an  argument.  The  number  may  l>e 
extended  ad  libitum. 

23.  ^  U^J  ^  This  form  of  expression  is  very  common, 
and  is  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  abundance  of 
the  eomniodity  refe;  red  to. 

s^  what  one  gains  from  books :  py  what  one  gaiiu 
from  inquiry  and  investigation 
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. «  .  To  manifest ;  now. 


Vocabulary. 
P.  41.         //h%  . . 


fif    iI2> To    memorize,    to    repeat    overZ/Vl^ To  eat ;  to  drink.     P.  6. 


/n 
/n. 


aloud.     P.  21.  /jy 

A  lamp  :  a  lantern. 

'-,  ^p-    ■  •    -       To  lay  hold  of;  to  take,  to  bring. 

An  auxiliary  verb.     Les.  11. 
\    To  light ;  a  dot ;  a  little.     P.  19. 

To  give.     Les.  2-5. 

Bright ;  evident.     P.  7. 


Heaven ;  a  day.     P.  8. 


1^ 


Cooked  rice  ;    food.      P.  6. 

Now,  at  present.     Les.  16. 

To  study,  to  repeat  over  and  over. 

To-morrow. 

To  eat  a  meal. 

Weather;  climate  :  atmosphere. 

Every  day,  daily. 


1.  The  weather  is  fine. 

2.  They  have  all  eaten  enough. 

3.  I  will  come  to-morrow. 


English  Exercises. 

4.  I  want  to  take  away  (^  ■^)  this  lamp. 
•5.  I  give  him  two  hundred  oash  a  day.     (I  one 

day  give  him.  otc.) 
6.  I  go  every  day.     (Lit.  I  day  day  go.) 


Review 
I  Make  sentences   in   which    the    subject   is 

plural,  the  plural  being  indicated  : — 
1st,  by  two  nouns  joined  by  a  connective. 
2nd,  by  a  pronoun  in  the  plural. 
3r(l,  by  joining  words  of  different  meanings  to 

denote  a  class  (aa  men  and  luomen). 
4th,  by  a  qualifjang  adjective  (^). 
5th,  by  a    numeral    and  classifier  preceding 

a  noun. 
6th.    by   pronouns    followed    by    a    numeral 

and  classifier. 

II.  Using  any  verb  of  action,  make  an  afBrm- 


Drill. 

ative-negative  sentence  questioning: — 

]  st,thepropriety  of  its  performance  (using  f^). 
2ndj  the  ability    to    bring    such    an    action 

to  completion  (using  _£.  ^  and     |^  •^ 

as  auxiliaries). 

III.  Make  a  similar  question  ag  to  ability  (using 

±    ^  and    T   ^,   the   ±.  and  T 

being  used  as  principal  verbs). 

IV.  Add  a  column  of  figures,  stating  in  Chinese 

the  results  of  each  addition. 

V.  Perform  an  example  in  multiplication,  like- 

wise stating  the  result  of  each  operation. 
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1.  Have  you  eaten,  Sir?     A7tx.  I  have  eaten. 

^^mi  mm  ^^mi 

'I'laclier   eat  clonic  rioe,  cli  ?     ^ )(••>.  Eat  done- 

2.  The  weather  is  going  to  be  bad. 

Day  will  not  good. 

3.  At  present  I  want  to  study,  bring  me  a  lamp. 

Now  iit    I    want  read  book,  give    me  biiny  one  iiiet-e 

lamp  oome. 

4.  I  am  not  able  to  bring  it. 

^mz^  T  ^ 

I    bring  not  uomplete  oome. 

5.  I  do  not  know  how  to  light  this  lamp,  will 

you  please  light  it  for  mo. 

This  lamp    I     not    can   light,    please    yon   give    me 

light  up. 

6.  This  lamp  is  easy  to  light. 

This  piece  lamp  good  light. 

7.  Can  he  not  come  again  to-morrow  ? 

mm  %z^nitn  ^m 

He  bright  day   not   can  again  come,  eh  T 

8.  You  tell  him  to  bring  it  to  m& 

Vou  call  him  take  come  give  me. 


9.  'J'his  food  is  not  al  all  palatable. 

This  piece  food  one  little  not  goijii  eat. 

10.  This  inorsel  of  food  is  not  enough  for  a  meaL 

'J'liis  one  little  food  not  enough  eat. 

11.  WiJi(or  yoti;  have  studied   enough  for  the 

[)ieseiit,  will  study  again  to-morrow. 

Now    iit  btndy  ejiough  finish,  bright  day  again  eludy. 

12.  If  he  does  not  give  to  you,  I  will 

He    not  give  yon,     I     then  give  you. 

13.  This  food  is  uneatable,  I  cannot  get  it  down. 

This  piece  rice  eat  not    fit,        I      eat   not  down  jo. 

14.  Please  punctuate  to-morrow's  lesson  for  me. 

m  ^~^  ^.  ^m  m  ^m 

Bright  day  want  memorise   of    book  please  give     nie 

mm  ^  ^ 

point  out  clause  come. 
16.  This  pupil  comes  and  goes  every  day. 

This  piece  scholar    is    day  day  corae,  day  day   go 
kind. 


Notes. 


1.  A  very  commoa  form  of  greeting,  as  we  say   ' '  Good 

morning."  f^  ^'^^^'  being  the  staple  food  in  a  large  part  of 
China,  has  come  to  be  used  generically  for  whatever  is  eaten 
at  a  nual,  much  as  bread  is  used  in  Englisli,  or  meat  in  old 
English.     Uncooked  rice  is  not  called  g^  but  ^' 

2.  5C:  ^  coutraotion  for  5C  ^>  '°  ^-'''^  ""'^  similar  con- 
nections, means  weather. 

3.  Words  indicating  a  definite  time  stand  in  the  subject, 
ni>t  in  the  predicate.  (See  also  the  seventh  sentence  of  this 
exercise). 

,2«  ."strictly  speaking  does  not  mean  to  read,  either  to 
oneself  or  aloud,  though  frequently  so  used  by  foreigners. 
Tlure  is,  in  fact,  no  word  iu  the  language  that  really  means 
to  read  aloud. 

Lamp  has  a  special  classifier  (Les.  100),  but  it  is  not 
Slways  Ui>ed. 


6.  _il    is    here   used,  not  aa  a  preposition,   but  as  an 
auxiliary  verb. 

ft  j^  here  practically  means  eaty, 

Q,  Chinese  readily  leaves  the  object  to  be  supplied,  but 
English  requires  a  pronoun. 

For  the  use  of  J^  in  this  sentence,  differing  from  that 
in  the  third  aud  fifth  sentences,  see  Les.  25  (subject) 

0>  ~~  £|5  is  used  adverbially,  meaning  in  the  least. 

lOi  In   this   sentence    —  S|jj  jg  used   as  an   adjective, 
meaning  a  Utile. 

13<  For  yf^  ■^  meaning  vnJUness,  see  Les.  43. 

16>  This  is  a  common  form   for  distinguishing   a    day 
pupil  from  a  boarder. 
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Vocabulary. 


Lea  183. 


/2  0  ^ To  die,  dead,  immoveable. 

/  i-/  4* Middle,  medium.     P.  8. 

/ 1  "J-^l* Outside ;  foreign. 

/  ^i  ^ Country,  kingdom.     P.  11. 

/  i-^^Tfi    Origin,  root ;  native ;  own ;  classifier 

of  volumes  of  a  book. 

/;.r^    The  earth ;  the  ground;  land.     P.  5. 

y  >t  >7     Square  ;  a  place ;  then. 

/±ly^    To  pass  by  or  over;  to  exceed;  to 

transgress.  P.  18.  An  auxiliary  verb.  Les.  41. 

/l^^    To  return  ;  to  repay ;  still,  yet,  even. 

J^H^ Old;  venerable;  a  term  of  respect. 

.  .  Young ;  a  youth ;  secondary 


->>• 


Fo: 


reign  countnea 


4"  P The  Middle  Kingdom,  China. 

mm 

A^  Mfc Native  place ;  native. 

*ul  >7  A  place,  situation. 

'  yC  ^ A  great  many.     See  note  8. 

y^  OR Boasting. 

^  S'i  Steady,     well-behaved,     docile; 

trustworthy. 

"^  yK     -  -  An   official  title.  His  or  Yoai 

Excellency. 

^  xK:  '-"^  y^  y^    Maternal  grandmother. 

^  y^ How  large  ? 


1.  Is  he  not  a  native  ? 

2.  That  man  is  not  very  steady. 

3.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  foreigners  eat  ? 

(Lit.       You    West     Kingdom    man    cat 
what  rice  ?) 

4.  ilia  ExccUcuc}  Chaug  is  nut  yet  dcail    (Lit. 


English  Exercises. 

Chang  great  man  still  not  [have]  die.) 
5.  What  relation  is  his  grandmother  to  you  i 
(Lit       His    uld-inother    [or   old-old]  is 
your  what  ?) 

().  How  large  alam))doyoi!  want?  (Lit.  Youwant 
'^'Sp'y^]  of  unc  i)icce  lai 


liuw  lai'gf^ 


one  piece  lamp.) 
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1.  AH  men  must  die. 

Man  man    all      is     will   die   (      ) 

2.  This  Chinaman  cannot  speak   any   foreign 

language. 

This   Milddle  Kingdom  man    not    able    speak  ontside 


kingdom  talk. 
8.  He  is  not  a  foreigner;  he  is  a  native. 

m^>i^b  m  A,m^  ^ 

He    not    is  outside  kingdom  man,    ho       is     native 

m  A 

place  man. 

4.  There  are  not  a  few  Chinese  at  that  place. 

^mm  i^-:^    f^    ®     A 

At  that  piece  earth  square,  Middle  Kingdom    man 
not     few. 

5.  Male   and   female,    old   and  young,  all  eat 

good  food. 

^  3c  ^  >y  um^  m 

MiJe  female,  old  young,  all     eat  good  food. 
&  This  foreign  paner  does  not  absorb  ink. 

This  West  kingdom  paper  not  cat  ink. 

7.  I  have  no  money  at  present;   after  a  few 
days  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

How    at      not  have  cush,  over   two  days     1      just 
give  you. 


m  ^yw^  ^ 


8.  The  money  is  in.sufficiunt ;  it  is  short  by  a 

large  amount. 

Cash  nut  enough  ;  still  short  very    many. 

9.  He  is  given  to  boasting. 

Hn   jiist     is     able  speak  great  words. 

10.  My  mother  is  not  yet  very  old. 

My         niollier    still     not  great  old. 

11.  No  mattiT;  this  is  an  honest  man. 
Not  want  urgeni .  this     is    pi.:ce   old  real  man. 

12.  The   people   of  this   place   have   no    great 

learning. 

This  earth  square  of  people  not    much  great  learning. 

13.  There  are  some  who  say  the  earth  is  square, 

while  others  say  there  are  men  who  live 

in  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Have     of     sivv   this  groat  earth    is    four  square  kind, 

^fi^m%  ^  ^  A 

have    of     aay  earth  middle  have    men. 

14.  What  books  have  you  here  ,  are  they  Chinese 

or  foreign  ?     .4718.   We  have  all  kinds  of 
books,  but  the  larger  part  are  Chinese. 

You      here      are      what  books,  are  Middle  Kingdom 

%    ^     ^\         ®        #         ^  W§.  % 

books,  are  foreign   country  books?    AiiH.  What  booka 

15^  m^  ^  m  m  ^ 

all  have  :   just    is   Middle  Kingdom  books  many. 


Notes. 


1.  A  nomi  reduplicated  stands  for  its  class, — thns  .A  A. 
means  tv&ry  ma/n,,  and  when  ^  is  added,  means  all  men. 

In  the  construction  of  this  sentence  -^  and  P^  are 
closely  related  to  each  otiier,  If  ^  be  used  0y  should 
follow  it  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  making  the  construction 
all  men  are  those  who  (or  such  as)  die,  that  is,  tliey  are  mortal. 
If  both  words  be  omitted,  the  sentence  should  be  rendered. 

All  men  must  die.  This  connection  of  ^  with  P^  i*  *d  idiom 

of  constant  occurrence. 

2-  W  @   y\  is  a  little  more  honorable  as  a  title  than 

$h  @  A-    ^h  is  the  correlative  of  ^. 

3.   ^  signifies  the  one  thing  that   is    underneath  the 

wood  (/T^))  that  is,  the  root.  Hence  TJC  j^  A  is  the  one 
whose  root  is  in  the  ground,  or  who  springs  out  of  the 
ground,  that  is,  a  native. 

6.  ^  P^  S.  doe^  '"'Ot  eat,  i.e.  absorb,  the  ink.  Good 
Chinese  pupcr  .should  absorb  the  ink  readily  from  tlie  pen, 
yet  without  any  tyndr-ney  to  spread.  Foreign  paper  is  too 
Siuuuth  for  vasy  writing  with  a  Chinese  pen. 


7.  The  prononn  is  omitted  in  the  first  clause  and 
supplied  in  the  second,  which  is  a  frequent  idiom. 

8.  The  expression  —*  ;^  ®  is  widely  used,  but  not 

everywhere  current. 

9.  Here  ^  points  to  the  fact  that  boasting  ia  a  special 
failing  of  that  man. 

10>  y^  is  here  an  adverb  meaning  very. 

11.  The  ^  ^  ^  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence 
implies  that  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  in  the 
circumstances  the  person  referred  to  was  trustworthy. 

^  y  frequently  has  theidea  of  simple-minded,  unsophis- 
ticated, and  often  suggests  a  want  of  spirit,  or  quickness  of 
apprehension.     Applied  to  a  horse  or  donkey  it  means  gentle. 

13.  "^  is  here  used  impersonall3',  and  By  is  added  to 
turn  it  into  a  relative  clause — there  are  who  say,  i.e. ,  some  say. 

The  traditional  description  of  heaven  and  earth  is  that 
heaven  is  round  or  spherical,  and  theearth  square  or  cubical. 
The  ignorant  masses  have  long  imagined  that  the  earth  war 
hollow  and  inhabited  witiiin. 

1^  ^  is  Itere  used  in  the  comparative,  meaning  more. 
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Vocabulary. 


/  30 ^ A  chair,  a  seat. 

^  J^  ^ A  table,  a  stand. 


■Jl^ 


An  enclitia     Les.  6. 


A  child,  a  son ;  a  seed  or  kerneV>  )^^ 


jZ  'oVk. A  child ;  a  youtL 

>3  //)> Small,  little;  petty ;  junior.   P.  3. 


''^-'^.-^ A  son,  au  infant.    An  enclitic.  /  3  i<  ]f^ Pure;  clean;  simply,  only.  Les.49. 

1^  "T* A  chair. 

^^ A  table. 

^  ^■-- A  child. 

T^*  "T* ^  son- 

~^  Ttt A.  girl ;  a  daughter. 

/y>  /V  ^ A  child  or  half  grown  boy — my 

little  man  ;  a  doll. 

JE  ^ A  handle. 


Les.  5. 

■'>^*^5fe T'o  extend;  a  sheet.     Classifier 

of  things  that  have  an  extended  surface. 

^^«»  ■  Ju        Classifier  of  things  that  have  a 

J  handle,  or  that  can  be  grasped  or  lifted  by 

/  the  hand. 

\  jC      To   grasp.     Instrumental    verb. 

r  Les.  28. 

^' A  handle. 


to  send  forth.     P.  16. 


To  lay  down,  to  put ;  to  let  go ; 


English  Exercises. 


1.  School  has  not  yet  closed.    (Lit.     Still  not 

loose  school.) 

2.  I  cannot  lay  this  article  down.     (Lit.  This 

thing  I  lay  not  down  L  j^J  •) 

3.  That  little  girl  took  her  doll  and  put  it  on 

the  chair. 


4.  This  little  fellow   cannot  bring  so  large  a 

book.    (Lit       bring  not  end  thus  large  of 
one  volume  book.) 

5.  This  child  cannot  walk  yet.   (Lit.  ...  still  not 

able  go  [^].) 

6.  That  old  woman  has  nothing  to  eat. 

7.  This  handle  (is)  suiall. 
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1,  I  want  to  Bit  on  this  chair. 

^  1^  ^-1?-  ^  it  flS  *t  -T-  ± 

I     Wiillt     KiL     at      lliis  grip  (-li.iir  witi     cm. 

2    On  tho  tublc  aie  two  (1(j1Is  aiui  al.'iC)  u  shfiftt 
of  paper. 

Tab]o  Boii     on    have  tliroo  pioi;";  liLLle    iiiari  son,   still 
have  one  slioet  paper. 

8.  Put  the  chair  in  this  place. 

Take  chair  son    jiut      at    thi.s  pieco     place. 

4.  These  two  children  are  both  very  docile. 

This   two  piece  little  man-son    very     old  true. 

5.  Mr.  Chang  has  three  children — two  sons  and 

a  daughter. 

Chang   teacher    has  three  piece  child  son,  two  piece 
Bon-child,    one  piece  girl  child. 

6.  Mrs.  Wang,  is  your  child  a  little  boy  or  a 

little  girl  ? 

i  m  mm ^^,^n^h 

Wang  teacher  mother-'s  child   son,    is    piooe  little 
scholar,     is  piece  little  girl    son. 

7.  Have  the  three  women  all  come  ? 

Three  piece  mother  son  -  s      all   coine  have  eh  T 


H.  'I'heH';  cash  are   not  goofl  ;  they  are  nearly 
all  .small  cash. 

i  IjiH  HOiin:  ca.i-h    not  ilO'iA,  only  small  CA-it  WiH. 

9.   Mothfjr  and   .son  are  constantly  talking  to- 
gC'thf.T  in  Kngliijh. 

M  n^imm-B  n  ^  n  ^ 

Mother  son  two  \ii:  f.i:  only  Kpeak  for<:igri  country  taik. 

10.  The  two  square  tables  are  both  small. 

^  Si    :^  :^  t5  >r  :A: 

/'wo  .slieel  ^qllare  tabl';   all    not  larg<?. 

11.  His  younger  son  has  gone,  but  the  elder  son 

has  not  yet  gone. 

His      email  Hon  cliild   go    have,  large  son  chnd  itiii 
not    go. 

12.  This  is  the  study  table. 

This     is   s-tudy  l>ook    of   table  son. 

13.  No  large  one.s,  only  small  ones  are  wanted. 

Not  want  large  kind,  only    want  .small  kimi. 

14.  Children  are  not  allowed  to  talk  here. 

Not  allow    child  .son-s      at    this    in    speak  worda. 

15.  How  old  is  this  child  ? 

Hia       child  son  how  many  large? 


Notes. 


1  and  2.  S  used  as  a  preposition,  is  generally  followed 
by  a  complementary  word  after  the  noun,  which  word  may 
be   called   a   post-position.      The    most    common    ones  are 

Jl»T^>^'^h-  See  Les.  6.  The  ^  is  sometimes  omitted 
and  the  i)ost-position  tised  alone,  as  in  the  second  sentence. 

Both  -^  and  jj,  are  added  to  words  to  individualize 
them  and  mark  them  as  nouns.      There  is  no  general  rule 

for  determining  the  use  of  each.  See  Les.  5.  When  -J* 
is  used  as  an  enclitic,  the  sound  is  shortened  and  the  tone 

obscured,  while  when  JJ,  is  used  as  an  enclitic,  the  principal 
word  is  the  one  that  suffers,  its  final  sound  blending  with 
the  sound  of  the  ^,  the  consonant  endings  u  and  ng  being 
also  dropped  out. 

3.  ?E  '3  here  used  as  an  instrumental  verb.  Thus  used 
it  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  take,  but  for  the  most  part 
need  not  appear  in  a  free  translation.  The  use  of  instru- 
mental verbs  la  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage.    See  Los.  28. 

4.  'J'  A  Bi  is  otten  facetiously  applied  to  a  child  or 
half  grown  boy  ;  the  |^  being  strongly  diminutive. 

5.  5i  ■^.  The  ^  is  here  used  as  principal  and  -f"  as 
its  enclitic.  The  reverse  order  of  combination  ^  5u  '^  also 
used,  meaning  seed,  thug  giving  the  idea  of  sonship  as  applied 
to  the  vegetable  world. 


6-  The  term  i^  3£  is  sometimes  used  for  a  boy,  bect,a«t 
in  China  boys  only  are  supposed  to  go  to  school.  Tiie  assump- 
tion that  this  boy  when  old  enough  will  go  to  school  i*  a 
compliment,  becau.se  it  implies  that  the  family  is  literary. 

7.  In  Pekinese  the  expression  ^  Jl.  iR-  though  plural 
in  form,  may  be  used  al.^o  in  the  singular,  a  carious  anomaly. 

S.  Small  cash  liere  means  the  thin  small  ca.sii  which 
abound  in  many  parts  of  China.  Though  not  connt^rfeic,  they 
are  fraudulent,  being  much  lighter  than  the  standard  weight 

of  cash.     The  use  of  J^  is  of  course  an  exaggeration. 

9-  ^   5?.  M  fS  '3  ^"  idiomatic  form,  meaning  m»thtr    ' 
and  child,  and  may  refer  to  a  daughter  as  well  as  to  a  sod. 

The  Southern  form    "^  "jF  M  f®  '3  also  occasionally  used 
in  the  iN'orth. 

10.  When  a  noun  takes  a  qualifying  word  before  it.  it 
generally  drops  the  enclitic  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  but  if 
the  qualifying  term  is  double,  the  enclitic  is  retained  for  the 

same  reason — thus  ^  "fi  ^  'p,  afonr-squart  toMe. 

II-  y^  "-ud  ']■>  applied  to  persons  more  commonly  refer 
to  age  than  to  stature. 

IS.  Note  how  in  this  and  the  following  sentenoe  the 
omission  of  any  nominative  before  the  verb  really  makes 
both  sentences  passive. 

15.  This  form  of  asking  the  age  would  not  be  proper  io 
the  case  of  an  adult. 
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YOCABULAKY 

Now,  at  present.     Ifes  16.        /^/S 


■'■V^  7^ Disease ;  illness ;  a  defect.     P.  6. 

/¥lSM. The  head ;  top ;  first.     Les.  47. 

A  classifier  of  sundry  animals.     Les.  38. 

/♦3^      To  pain ;  to  love  intensely.  I'.  21. 

/»W-|^  ^ Medicine,  drugs.     P.  38.     Both 

forma  are  in  common  use. 

/ if^ \^ '^^  ^®®'  ^  regard  as;  to  visit. 

v^' To  watch,  to  guard,  to  tend. 

/V(o^ To  perceive  by  the  senses,  to 

see;  to  visit.     P.  21. 

/■^/pj To  permit;    to    be    able,    can. 

Les.  180. 
/'*'' a  J^ To  take,  to  use;  book  style  in- 
strumental verb.     Les.  145. 


White ;  plain  ;  fri^ely,  for  noth- 
ing ;  in  vain 

-4^  ^ To-day. 

^  ^ To  see ;  to  perceive. 

^  ^" To  look  at,  to  examine. 

ftf"  ^" -  ■  ■  Good  looking,  beautiful. 

^  ^ To  seeandprescribe  for  a  patient. 

^[»  ^ Outside,  without. 

^  ^  ^ An  old  fellow. 

^  ^ To  visit  or  have  an  interview 

with  a  superior. 

"p|*  l/X Can,  may ;  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  qualified  assent. 

^  Q Plain;  to  understand ;  intelligent. 

Inside,  within. 


English  Exercises. 


1.  May  I  come  again  to-morrow  ?  (Life    To-mor- 

row again  come,  can  [yi]   J^J  not  can.) 

2.  The  light  of  the  lamp  is  very  white.  (Lit. 

Thi.s  lamp  light,  etc.) 

3.  Do  yon  see  this- light  or  not?    (Lit.   This 

light  you  see  attain  perceive,  etc.) 


4  Who  is  looking  after  your   children  ?   (Lit. 

Who  give  you  tend  L^J  children?) 

5.  Is  the  eldest  of  the  Chang  brothers  hei'e  ? 

( Lit.   Chang  old  great  is  here,  not  is  here  ?) 

6.  Please  sit  clown ;  I  will  call  him.     (Please 

sit  down,  I  go  call  him  one  sound.) 


Notes. 


2.  Pekinese  colloquial  would  here  say  fl^  ^.  brain  bag, 

for  jp,  a  form  which  in   most  other  places  would  raise  a 
(mile. 

4.  This  sentence  might  with  equal  propriety  be  given 


5.  Tliis  form  of  asking  the  question  implies  that  you 
probably  did  see  it,  or  ought  to  have  seen  it,  and  may 
give  oftence  by  hinting  that  the  party  addressed  has  stolen 
the  articlo. 

7.  As  to  (-orrectnesfs  it  is  corrtd.  A  form  that  alwayx 
prep'iies  the  way  for  an  adversative  or  qualifying  claii?o 
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Lesson  XYl. 


33 


1.  Are  you  not  well  to-day,  Sir  ? 

Teaclu'i-    now  (lay     not  well,  eh? 

2.  1  am  not  seriously  ill,  only  a  headache. 

Not  liHve  great  disease,  juat     is     head  ache. 

3.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  give  you  a  little 

medicine. 

Wait     a    wait,     I      just  gi\e   you    one  little 


medicine  eat. 

4.  Did  you  see  my  pen  ? 

My      pen  ymi   see    jjciceivcd    not  have? 

5.  Did  you  not  see  my  pen  ? 

You  not  have  :iee  perceive       my       pen    v.h  V 

6.  Look   and    see    whether  I  have  written  it 

correctly  or  not. 

You  see  see     1    writing  correct  not  correct. 

7.  It  is  correct,  it  is  true,  but  rather  unsightly. 

Correct    is  correct,  just    is       not  great  good    see. 

8.  Do  you  understand  medicine?    Ans.  I  know 

a  little  about  it. 

Teacher  able  see  sickness,  ell  ?    Avs.  Able  one  little. 

9.  There  is  an  old  fellow  outside  begging. 

Ontside  head  have  one  piece  old  head  child  want 

m  m 

food    eat. 


10.  Here  arc  two  cash  which  you  ma}'  take  and 

give  him. 

This     is    have  two  piece  cash       can       take     go 

give  him. 

11.  Will  it  be  allowable  for  him  to  come  to  see 

you.  Sir  ? 

Canse  Lira  come  see     see     teacher      can      uot 

can  ? 

12.  The  lamp  may  be  put  in  this  place. 

Lamp     can       pnt      al      ihi.s  piece     place. 

13.  I  really  do  not  l?now  what  he  says. 

I     true    is     not  clear  white  he    speak-s     is      what 

14.  He  is  within,  and  I  am  without. 

m  ^  *  m  ^  ^  ^Mi 

He   is   in  head,   I   am  out  head. 

15.  Do  you  see  it  or  not  ? 

i^^  ^Wf  M.  m  r-  M. 

Yon    .see  attain  perceive,  see    not  perceive. 

16.  Is  the  mother  of  Wang  the  fourth  getting 

better  ? 

Waug  four   his  mother's  sickness  see   good  (       )   not 

m 

have  ? 


8.  When  S|5  means  a  little,  it  nearly  always  takes  an 
enclitic,  generally  §£• 

9.  In  many  localities  P3  tL  "'ould  be  used  rather  than 

W\    i-     While  not  specially  disrespectful,  the  term  ^  ^M 

-y  looks  strongly  in  that  direction.     It  is  sometimes  used 
humorously , as  we  say  "old  fellow." 

pfp  ?H'  like  the  English  word  outside,  is  very  broad  in 
its  meaning.  It  may  refer  to  an  article,  a  house,  a  city,  or 
even  a  country.  Its  translation  will  vary  with  the  object  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

^  WL  ■'°63  ""t  simply  mean  to  want  food,  but  to  he(j 
for  it. 

10.  RJ  4Jl  is  often  used,  especially  by  foreigners,  to 
express  a  mild  form  of  the  imperative,  just  as  in  English  the 
imperative  is  often  softened  into  a  potential. 

11.  FT  ^3  here  used,  should  not  be  employed  with 
referenoe  to  equals  or  superiors.     In  such  cases,  f§  should 


be  used  instead.      Pj   Jy  as  here  used  is  the  prototype  of  th« 
pidgin  English  "  can  do." 

12,  Oi,  you  7nai/ imt  the  lamp  here. 

13.  •i')  H-  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  combina- 
tion   more   expressive  of  illumination  thin  this  one.     Snn 

(0)  and  moon  (/j)  are  united  to  make  bright  (™),  and 
to  this  white  is  added. 

15<  "f^f  as  here  used  expresses  the  attainment  of  the 
perception  as  opposed  to  the  reverse. 

16.  The  brothers  of  a  family  are  often  designated  by 
adding  to  the  sumanie  a  word  indicating  their  place  in  the 
family.  The  eldest  is  called  "old  great,"  and  the  other? 
are  each  indicated  by  the  appropriate  numeral.  In  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  this  form  of  address  is  sufficient.  In  the  higher 
ranks  the  apiiropriare  title  is  added  after  the  numeral. 

A  woman  is  usually  spoken  of  as  her  son's  mother.  In 
such  cases,  a  proiunm  in  apposition  is  interjected  after  the 
name,  and  the  possessive  particle  which  would  naturally  b« 
used,  is  generally  omitted. 
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Vocabulary. 


^  in>  ^^ To  buy,  to  purchase. 

^  ^'W To  sell ;  to  betray. 

/S L  IM Price,  value. 

/vT  J>fc Excessive,  too.    Les.  24.    A  term 

of  respect. 

M*^-t^     Also,  likewise.     Les.  12. 

/■iVlla To  be  worth;  value.     P.  31. 

/        "         ""^ 


^^  y  S- To  count ;  to  estimate ;  to  regard. 

is  1  ^ A  flower ;  variegated ;  to  spend 

(uioney)  ;  raw  cotton. 


'Ofc; 


or  "^  .         -To  effecr.      A  common  auxiliary 
verb.     Les.  20.     Both  forms  are  in  use. 

'^  7T|^ The  top ;  to  carry  on  the  head  ; 

to  l)e  equal  to ;  in  the  highest  degree  :  very. 


^m 


.  Price. 

.  Cost ;  capital 

.  Thus,  then ;  in  this  case.  Lea  80, 

Thus,  then,  in  that  case. 

.So  be  it. 

To  spend  money. 


ExGLisH  Exercises. 


1.  He    has  a  small  business  (Lit.  has  a  small 

buy  sell). 

2.  Ho  is  a  merchant  (Lit.  a  buy  sell  man). 

.S.  The  price  does  not  cover  the  oiicrinal  cost. 
(Lit.  Sell  price  not  enough  buy  piico). 


4.  This  chair  is  not  worth  that  much  money. 

5.  This  white   Howor  is   most   beautiful    (Lit 

top  good  see). 
G.  This  niodicine  is  too  dear;  my  money  (is) 
not  enough  (to)  buy  (it). 


Notes. 


1.   More    literally    but    less    elegaiitly,     ITow    much    is 
tkii  book  ? 

4.   R'?f   13   joined   to    Jtf    to   indicate    class    or   quality, 
according  to  a  very  common  idiom  already  veftrred  to. 

6.   XR  from    \  ,  aijaiVand  ^,  the  head,  means  properly 


tht  top,  the  ^nea:.  or  pinnacle  of  anything,  and  hence  c*me« 
to  man  superlative.  In  order  to  strengthen  and  intensify 
the  rneaniiig,  the  sound  is  frequently,  though  improperly, 
aspiiated  : — Les.  15.    ^   ^\  _£!•  ^^^^  "o'  '"P  '"i  that  is,  wiU 

hot  briiir/ or  nell /or. 
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PRIMAUY   LESSONS. 


Lesson  XVII. 
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1.  What  is  the  price  of  this  book  ? 

m  ^  m  3^3^-  m 

This  vohinie  IjooU  muiiy    few   oaah  ? 

2.  This  book  sells  for  one  thousand  two  hun- 

dred cash. 

m  ^    #  M  -  r-^  II  w    ^ 

Tilis  volumi;  Ijook  soil   oiio  string  two  hundred  eaali. 

3.  I  think  this  price  is  too  high. 

^mmm  m m± ^ 

I      sue   this  [liecju  prico  inonoy  too  much. 

4.  The  book  is  a  very  good  one,  and  the  price 

not  over  hij^h. 

Book    is   good  Uiiirl,  inicc  iiiDDey  also  not  count  rauuh. 

5.  The   very  best  quality   will   not  bring   this 

price. 

Best  good  kind  .still  sell  not    up    this  piece  price  son. 

6.  Well,    sir,  how    much    do   you   think    it    is 

worth  ? 

Teacher    see  worth  many  few  money? 

7.  I  think  that  eight  hundred  cash  is  the  ut- 

most that  it  is  worth. 

^mm  ^  fi  A  -^  m 

I     Bee  most  nuuiy  worth  eight  hundred  cash. 

8.  That  is  too  little.    It  will  not  cover  the  cost. 

m  m  m  m±yr-  m  ^^ 

This  several  piece  ca.'^h  too  few,  not  enough  root  son. 

9.  Well,  then,  tell  mo  the  least  you  will  sell  for. 

This     case      yon   say  most  few  want  sell   many  few 


money. 


10.  The  very  least  figure  for  thin  Ijook  is  eleven 

huiidn;d  cash. 

Tills  volume  l)o<jk  most  t';w  a,!,io  ijiu^t  one  tiring  one 

hundred  cash 

11.  That  is  still  too  dear.     I  will  give  you  nine 

hundred  <;;i.sh  to  clo.v:  the  bargain. 

Still     is     loo    ili:ur.      I     ^ivc    you  nine  hundred  caish 

M  ^  1 

JuHl       is      tlone. 

12.  That  will  not  do,  nine  hun'lre<l  is  still   a 

little  too  low. 

Not  good  nine  hundred  cash   hlill   too   f';w  one  little. 

13.  Well  ihon,  iii  that  case  I  will  not  buv. 

That    cuse,        1      just   CKo     u^e    ij..t   buy. 

14  If  you  really   want  to  buy,  I  -will   put  it  ftt 
nine  hundred  and  fiftv. 

3fc^  ft^  ^    M  W  J^    ^     A 

-"  Teacher    leallv    wuinljiu.    can    u-e  reckon  nine 

hundred  five  just     is     done. 

15.  All  right,  I'll  give  you  fifty  cash  more  and 

buy  it  of  you. 

Good  more  give    you    five    lea  piti.e  h'.-o  buy    youi.-. 

16.  This  price  barelv  covei-s  the  coHt. 

This  piece  cost  son    not  over    is  enougii  loot  monev. 


6.  5C  5E  ^  ■A*  you  see  it,  Sir,  i.e.,  in  your  opinion. 
8.  idz  Adding  a  dot  to  great  ( yz)  makes  great  greater 
than  it  ought  to  be,  that  is  excessive. 

i$  1^  root  money,  that  is,  capital,  that  which  gives  rise 
to  and  bears  the  fruit  of  gain.  Chinese  salesmen  are  ever 
ready  to  affirm  with  the  utmost  recklessness  that  a  given 
price  is  less  than  cost. 

®'  5ta.K^  1  Thus,  then,  in  this  case.      The  final  n^  is  the 

ia.®0y  '  ancient  and  original  form,  still  much  used  in 

Central  and  Southern  Mandarin.      In  Ea.stern  Shantung  it 

is  used  exclusively,  tlie  form  ^j  not  beiiis  heard  at  all.  ^f 
is  the  more  modern  form,  used  in  Poking  and  the  Nortli,  and 
al.so  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  South.     The 

some  is  true  of  H'J  and  ^  following  ^  ^• 

20.  Irl  *j^  vL  i^  ^  the  least  it  will  require.  J^j^  is  here 
used  in  au  idiomatic  way  for  which  no  rule  can  provide.     It 


has  appro .Kimalely  the  iuvcc  oi  and  yti  ;  vtitl,  etc.     Il>  plict 
and  use  can  only  lie  acquired  by  observation  an  1  espericii-* 
The    Nanking  dialect  rejects  ^  (tei*  in  Peking)  and  svl.- 
stitutes  ^,  which,  however,  does  not  give  precisely  the  same 
sense. 

11»  fl>t  7E  "T  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sentence,  ex- 
presses the  end  or  decision  of  a  previous  hesitation  or  donbr, 
and  is  often  difficult  of  translation — the  sense  varying  contin- 
ually with  the  connection. 

15-  After  iff  there  should  be  a  short  ah  sound,  to  s-et 

it  oft"  from  what  follows.     There  is  a  character  for  this  -•* 

and  it  is  sometimes  written.     The  learner  will  n.^ricc.  if  1  e 

'    listens  carefully,   that  this  ah  sound  is  useil  frcijr.tnliv    ':: 

speiiking,  and  by  Chinese  teachers  in   reading.  p-i:t'vasan 

;    embellishment,  and  paitly  to  serve  the  purpose  i  f  pu;!Cii.»- 

I    lion.     It  is  not,  however,  usuallj'  seen  in  books. 

^  is  uuderstood  after  JK. 
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Vocabulary. 

^  5i  P 


±1? 

fits 


1 


A  sou  born  wheu  the  parents 
are  old. 


A  pictnre.  [143.  ,: 

A  siglit  worth  seeiag.     Les,    /^  ^  yXj] 

Profitable.  i  S  fS  6^ A  beggar. 

Simple  language.  |  tti  ^  tEj ^.^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  the  small-pox. 

~)^:k. Wife  of  an  officer  or  titled      ili  fS        j                                  [better.     Les.  122. 

genileiuan.  J^  ^ To   appear  or  seem  good  or 

'^  -^ A  beggar.  ;  |^  ^ Good-bye.     (Lit.  I  will  see 


To  be  taken  ill. 
Peaiiutt;. 


you  again.) 
pj"  ^ But.     (Pekingese.') 
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1.  Can  you  paint  pictures  ? 

2.  That  is  of  no  account. 

3.  We'll  nob  sell  for  less.     Our  prices  are  fixed. 
i.  Did  he  say  that  himself  ? 

5.  This  article  is  not  worth  a  cash . 

6.  I  cannot  bring  it  myself  (alone). 

7.  He  is  improving  (of  his  sickness)  day  by  day. 

8.  What  is  there  here  that  is  worth  seeing  ? 

9.  la  your  business  good  ? 

10.  This  business  does  nob  pay. 

11.  He    is   constantly    writing   substitutionary 

characters. 

12.  lb  is  quite  useless  to  speak  of  it. 

13.  Is  it  right  to  eat  without  giving  an  equiva- 

lent ? 

14.  I  told  him  very  distinctly. 

15.  lo  speaking  to  children,  it  is  necessary  to 

to  use  simple  language. 

16.  Do  not  take  his  money,  just  give  it  to  him 

for  nothing. 

17.  In  buying  paper  do  jou  want  (me)  to  buy 

white  or  colored  ? 


ly.   It  is  useless  to  give  him  medicine;  he  can- 
not get  it  down. 

19.  This  old  lady  knows  how  to  spend  money. 

Ans.     That  is  so  ! 

20.  I  gave  all  my  loose  change  to  an  old  beggar. 

21.  Witli  the  weather  so  fine  as  this,  but  few 

are  taken  sick. 

22.  If  you  keep  constantly  eating  peanuts,  jou 

will  make  yourself  sick.  Ans.  That's 
no  matter;  if  I  do  get  sick,  I  will  get 
well  again. 

23.  This  is  the  child  of  her  old  age ;  his  mother 

is  extravagantly  fond  of  liiui. 

24.  As  to  the  books  belonging  to  us  three,  mine 

are    passable,   his   are    much    better,    but 
yours  are  the  best  of  all. 

25.  This  beggar  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

26.  What    is    the    matter    with    your    child  ? 

Ans.  Nothing  dangerous.  He  has  the 
small-pox,  but  is  now  getting  better.  H'- 
sjjonse.  The  horrors!  I  must  be  otf ! 
Good  bye. 


Notes. 


I,  The  Chinese  delight  in  using  tlic  s;une  woid  Bucces 
gively  as  verb  and  noun. 

2-  This  is  an  expieasiou  ttti  comlouini^  an  oflfease,  or 
making  light  of  a  trouble. 

4,  7^  is  here  used  in  tlie  sense  of  in  pi'opria  peruana. 

6.  Ill  the  Northern  provinces,  where  one  cash  counts  as 
two,  pZ  is  frequently  used  alone  for  y^  ^.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  numbers  under  ten. 

6.  As  an  enclitic,  ^  often  has  a  dimifiutive  force. 
See  Lea.  6.  Added  to  J\,  it  depreciates  the  ability  of  the 
person. 

^  is  the  most  general  word  for  take  or  bring,  but  is 
only  properly  applicable  to  things  that  are  taken  or  held  in 
the  hands. 

7.  ~^  5C  ^  — '5c  One  (i.e.,  each)  day  yood  (i.e. 
better  J  than  one  day  (i.e.,  the  day  be/ore).     In  many  districts 

the  word  ■f^,  like,  would  be  inserted  after  5?  t"  gi^o  the 
loroe  of  the  "  than." 

8.  When  5^  is  joined  to  a  transitive  verb,  it  means 
something  to,  or  worthy  of—ixs  here,  something  worth  seeing. 

10.  The  phrase  /^  Jl  ^j  unprofitable,  corresponds  to 
the  English  expression  "don't  pay,"  and  like  that  expression 
is  more  used  in  the  negative  than  the  positive, 

II.  The  Chinese  word  |^  is  somewhat  like  the  English 
word  "blank,"  derived  from  the  French  "blanc"  (white). 
It  means  without  profit  or  e£ect,  free,  i  e.,  without  price 
demanded  or  given,  as  a  blank  (white)  ticket,  form,  or  paper 

is  without  force  or  eflFect.  A  ^  i^  is  a  character  used  for 
the  sake  of  its  sound  in  lieu  of  another  which  is  either 
unknown  or  non-existent  in  the  written  language.  Careless 
or  ignorant  writers,  who  do  not  know,  or  cannot  recall,  the 
proper  character,  use  another  character  of  a  similar  sound. 
Colloquial  words  which  h»ve  no  corresponding  character,  are 
represented  in  this  makeshift  way. 

12-  Literally,  even  if  yon  do  speak,  your  speaking  loill 
amount  to  uolhiug. 


14,  Compound   adjectives  are   frequently   reduplicated 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  each  word  being  repeated  separat*;- 

ly.     Les.  107. 

15.  1^  p5  '**  plain  simple  language,  wanting  in  literary 
finish,  sucli  as  uneducated  people  speak. 

17-  It  is  fashionable  to  write  letters  on  colored  paper, 
which  generally  has  figures  of  flowers,  etc.,  on  it. 

Z8.  ^  >BC  >K  -^"y  aged  woman  is  so  designated 
19.  ^f  /^  7£  VS9  is  a  common  form  of  giving  an  em- 
phatio  assent  to  a  statement.     The  ?S  is  sometimes  oroittei  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  phrase  is  sometimes  contracted  into  "pf  /f,. 

20i  A  beggar  is  called  a  ^  -J",  Ijecause  his  ragged 
garments,  especially  if  wadded,  eeem  like  unfolding  petal-. 

22.  3^  ^  refers  to  acute  attacks,  not  chronic  ailnie-n  s. 
The  name  for  peanuts  diflFers  in  different  localities,  in 

some  places  being  called  ^  ^  ^,  in  others  -^  ^  ^. 

^  ^  Literally,  get  sick.     The  rever.se  of   ftf    6'j      f 

would  be  XT  ^  J  »  which  is  the  common  form  of  saying  a 
disease  is  incurable,  or  a  patient  beyond  hope. 

23.  ^  is  analogous  to  our  word  "  tender,"  that  is  ihe 
emotion  is  so  intense  as  to  be  allied  to  pain. 

24>  The  last  clause  is  put  in  inverted  order  for  emphasis 
and  rhetorical  effect. 

25.  To  call  a  man  "  a  thing  "  is  the  height  of  disrespcot, 
and  when  preceded  by  /^  fif,  as  here,  amounts  to  revilin.'. 

26>  The  5C  is  frequently  omitted  from  the  name  "I 
small-pox.  This  disorder  is  said  to  {l}  or  come  on  t  as  flow,. rs 
do,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessary  experiences  of 
human  life,  hence  the  use  of  the  terra  5^  implying  that  it  is 
ordered  of  Heaven.  The  disease  is  not  regarded  as  iuf  c- 
tious,  and  in  its  milder  forms  is  not  considered  as  worthy  of 

much  notice.  ^.  Xi  analogous  to  "  au  revoir,"  is  a  commt  n 
form  used  by  a  guest  when  leaving.  If  one  knows  when 
the   nc.\t   meeting   will   take   plaec,    the   lime  is  aud-d. 
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15 


14 
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160  huo* 

161  lu* 

162  tso* 

163  shao* 

164  mei* 

165  mu* 

166  k'ual* 

167  wei** 

168  ni*» 

169  yung* 
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Vocabulary. 


/'^^'j/C Firo  ;  anger  ;  fever.     P.  19.         /^ffl To  use ;  to  require,  te  need     P.  5. 


Ik? I 


44,     Les.  77. 


and  Les.  89, 


Stove,  furnace.     P.  20, 

To  do,  to  aet;  to  make.     P.  16. 

To  burn;  to  kindle;  to  roast.  P.  ID. 

Coal.     P.  97. 

Wood,  wooden. 

Glad;  quick;  sharp.     P.  1-3. 

Because  ;  for,  on  account  of     P. 

Sign  of  indirect  question.    P.  44, 


A  stove,  a  furnace. 


0^  ^  ^ When,  at  what  time. 

:;t^  ^ Wood.     Les.  47. 

y^  7^     A  hard  unleavened  biscuit 

I  .  ^^        .    ...  To  go  to  school. 
/^  -^  )§-•-•  For  Avhat  reason  ?  why  ? 

f  «'«  J...    .Agaa-ligh.. 


Con\t:rsational 

Doctor.  Is  your  child  better  to-day  ?  (To-day 
\our  child'.s  sickness  see  good,  etc.) 

Mollter.  He  never  improves  at  all.  (His  sick- 
ness old  good  not  end.) 

Doctor.  Did  he  take  the  medicine  that  I  gave 
hirn  the  other  day  ?  (I  that  one  day  give  of.) 

Mother.  Ho  took  (ato)  just  a  little  bit  (eat  did 
one  little  lil.tlo  sou)  and  tlieu  did  not  take 
any  more  (just  not  eat). 

Doctor,  (to  Diothcr).  I  will  give  it  to  him  my- 
st^lf.     (I  own  self  gi\o  him  eat.) 

Doctor  {to  ch'lit).  I  want  you  to  take  this 
medicine  and  eat  it  all  up  and  be  done 
with  it  (  .  .  .  all  eat  down  go,  just  is  end). 

Child.     I  won't  eat  (I  not  eat)  that  medicine ; 


Review  Drill. 

it  doesn't  taste  a  bit  good  (one  little  not 

good  eat). 
Doctor:     Whether  it  tastes  good  or  not  (good 

eat  not  good  eat)  is  no  matter;  but  it  is 

some  matter  whether  you  get  well  of  your 

sickness  or  not.     If  you  will  take  it  nicely 

(you  good  good  son  of  eat)  I  will  give  you 

a  picture. 
Child.     Give  me  the  medicine. 

myself  (self  own  eat). 
Doctor.     All   right    {pj    JL^),    but 

^    Z^    ^)    cat    it    slowly. 

down  in  one  swallow  (one  brc 

and  it  will  not  be  so  bad  to  take  (also  not 

thus  not  good  eat).     That  is  a  very  good 

(top  good  of)  child. 


r  will  take  it 

do  not  ("pj" 
'J'ake  it  all 
.;ath  all,  etc.,) 


pppwppii^"pw 
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I.  There  is   no  fire   in   the   stove;   you    may 
kindlo  ;i  litUo  for  me. 

¥iie  stove  in     not  have  tire,      can     give  mo  inoduce 


one  little. 

2.  You    may   now    make   a   fire   and   get  the 

dinner. 

Now  at       can    piorluce  fiie    do   rioe. 

3.  Whenever  the  food  is  ready,  we  will  eat. 

Food  many  meet  son  finish  enil,       we       just  eat. 

4.  This  stove  is  suitable  for  burning  coal,  but 

not  foi-  burning  wood. 

,^  ©  ^  M  $?  'ii  )i  ^  it?  'ii 

lliis  Dieou  tire  stove  ;;'>od  bnrn  coal,  not   good  burn 

*  m 

wood  head, 

5.  Truly  this  stove  will  not  draw. 

Tina  piece     stove         truly       not  good  burn. 

6.  The  coal  is   not  sufficient,  you   may  bring 

some  more 

Coal  not  eno'igU,     ciin     again  bring  one  little  come. 

7.  Have  him  come  here  quickly. 

You  cause  him  quick  quickdy  proceed  here    come. 

8.  This  wood  is  good  for  nothing,  it  is  only  fit 

to  burn. 

Ihis     wood  head    not   good    do   anything,   not   over 

mm 

good  burn. 


9.  Why  do  not  the  .scholars  come  to  'school  i 

Scholars  bccuise  what      not  conjf  t'O   schi'ul.  .  h  ? 

10.  What  is  he  doing  ?     Rcph/.     He  has  gone  to 

buy  biscuits.    He  will  be  here  directly. 

Ho    at     outside    do    what?    Ait^.  He  buy  tin-   burn 

go     (      )    immediately  oome. 

11.  Is  it  Still  needful  for  me  to  take  medicine? 

Aois.     It  will  not   be   necessary  to  take 
any  more. 

I     .still   use   eat  medicine,  not  use  ?    Ans.  Not   us(! 
again  cat. 

12.  Do  you   require    this    little    asbestos    stove 

at  present  i 

m  m  yh  fi  a  ^  mtm  z-  m 

'J  his  piece  little  white  stove  son       now    use    not  use! 

13.  Wood  is  too  dear,  do  not  buy  much. 

^  m±nzm ^  n 

Wood  head  too  dear,   not  -vant  much  buy. 

14.  Of  what  kind  of  wood  is  this  chair  made  ? 

This  grip     chair       is       what    wood  Ijead  make  of  ? 

15.  Gas  lamps  we   here  call  "spontaneous  fire 

lamps. " 

We  here     coal  gas  lamps  call  self  come  fire  lamps. 


Notes. 

1.  Fire  is  joined  with  stove  for  the  purpose  of  defining    '  Q,  _j^ 

it.  Les.  51.     In  some  placi  s  j^  ~p  is  used  in  preference  to 
HK  M>  ''S  in  the  fifth  sentence. 

2.  In  Peking  ^  (hero  read  lung)  ^  is  used  for  kindle 
a,  fire,  but  SE  ^  is  tlie  more  widely  used  form.  Southern 
Mandarin  says  5?  Wi  ""*■  ^  W<- 

3.  ^fff  in  the  sense  of  ready,  is  much  used  in  Pekingese, 
but  is  not  current  in  Central  and  Southern  Mandarin.  ^  ^ 
5i  lite  its  English  equivalent  "  when,"  may  be  interrogative 
or  not.     Which  it  is,  depends  on  the  context. 

4.  In  thia  sentence,  jtf  j^  means  that  the  stove  is 
adapted  to  burning  wood.  In  the  fifth  sentence,  it  means 
that  the  stove  hums  well,  tliat  is,  drawn  well,  and  iu  the 
eighth,  it  means  that  the  wood  is  only_^*  to  bum. 

T,  In  thia  and  the  ninth  sentence,  _£1  is  used  as  a  verb 
meaning  to  go,  or  to  come. 


means  to  go  -io  school  either  in  general  or  in 

particular,  the  latter  being  the  meaning  here.     In  Southern 

Mandarin  Jg  fg  is  used  in  preference  to  _£,  !^. 

10.  Wi  T®  ^  •■''  '"^1"'^  "''<''^'  '"  quite  a  different  way 
from  the  same  words  in  the  eightli  sentence,  and  should  be 
spoken  in  a  different  way,  whicii  can  be  best  learned  from  a 
teacher.  -^  ^  is  used  interrogatively,  which  was  not  the 
case  in  tho  eighth  sentence. 

ifC  /^  being  baked  in  an  oven,  cannot  be  made  in  or- 
diuary  Chinese  families  who  cook  entirely  in  »  kettle.  They 
are  made  and  sold  by  bakers. 

13.  A  jj>  j^  -^p  is  a  small  portable  furnace  in  which 
charcoal  ia  burned.  They  are  usually  made  of  claj-  and 
burned.  The  white  ones  are  made  of  asbestos.  Thtv  are 
much  used  to  heat  water  for  making  tea,  and  for  small 
cooking. 

IB.  The  proper  name  for  gas-light  is  il^  ^  l3£.''utin 
Shanghai  the  people  have  dubbed  tlie  gas-light  Q  ^  ^  *§ 


8.  ^  ^  M  S  S  me-^ns  not  good  (with, vhich)  to  do    \    spontaneous  fire  lamp.     Thenamewasdoubtle..3  suggested  by 
anj/thing,  tha.t  is,  vselesa.  '    the  name  given  to  hydrant  water  ^  ^  7\C  xpontaneom  iraten 
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Vocabulary. 


/fo   ^ A  hall ;  a  judgment  seat.     P.  3./ 

/-;/  r  J A  door,  a  gate.     P.  3. 

/y^^ A  pass  ;  to  shut;  to  coucera  ;  a 

'  .submit     P.  20. 

/%Ji^    A  guest ;  a  stranger.     P.  19. 

/  7V0^  A  cook  house,  a  kitchen. 

/  7J  >97 A  house,  a  room  ;  an  office. 

/  V4  W  To  open  ;  boiling ;  to  begin.    P.  6. 

.\n  auxiliary  verb  : — Les.  74. 

'  ^^^Ij" Other ;  different 

l^lj      Do  not,  you  must  not.      Les.  82. 

This  distinction  of  tone  is  only  prevalent  in 
some  places. 

'r*-^  Plj-    Another  form  of  writing  Bt*. 

/7<P^ Given  name  ;  reputation.    P.  14. 


M 


^ 


^ 
^ 

nm 


f- 


^ 


m^ 


.    To  dwell ;  to  stop.     P.  15. 

.  A  church  building,  a  chapel. 

.  A  parlor,  a  drawing  room. 

A  kitchen. 

.  A  school  room  ;  a  study. 

.  Given  name. 

.  .  A  cook. 

.    A  gate  keeper. 

A  gate  hou8& 

.  .      -     A  house ;  a  room. 

Reputation,  fame. 

Heaven, — a  term  introduced  into 

China  by  Buddhism.     P.  93. 

^     .  -  -  Dreadfully  provoking. 


English  Exercises. 


Servant     May  I  go  out  ?  (tt]  "i*  W  l^j  etc.) 
Master.     What  do  you  want  to  go  out  for  ? 
Servant.     I  want  to  do  some  shopping  (buy 

things). 
Master.     What  do  you  want  to  buy  ? 


Servant.  There  is  not  enough  coal  for  use  in 
the  kitchen  (kitchen  of  coal  not  enough 
burn  of)  (and)  I  also  want  to  buy  some 
other  things. 

Master.     You  inav  also  buy  some  flower-seeds 

(^T^)  for  me. 
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1.  The  three  doors  of  the  chapel  are  all  shut. 

Meet      hulls   till  Co  piece  doois   all    shut  (     ) 

2.  The  parlor  chairs  are  not  sufficient. 
GiK'Pt  liall's      ohiiirs     not  sufiBcient  number. 

3.  In  all  the  kitchens  of  foreigners,  there  are 

cooking  stoves. 

Outside  couiitrv  men's    cook  house  all  have   do 

rice's     tire  stove. 

4.  A  guest  has  come,  go  quickly  and  open  the. 

door. 

Come  liave  guest,  quick  quick-ly  go  open  door. 

5.  They  two  are  in  the  school  room  studying. 

They    two  piece  men   at    book  room    in    study  book.- 

6.  Has  no  other  person  conic  to-day  ? 

-^^i^mm  A  ^m 

To-day   not  have  other  man  come,  eh  ? 

7.  "What  is  your  child's  name  ?     Ans.     He  is 

called  Number  Four. 

Your       child     call      what    uame._aou  ?  ^ns.      He 
call  four  sun. 

8.  The  man  who  cooks  is  called^a.  cook. 

fc  1^6^  A »%  M  -^ 

Do     food's    man  call  cook  son. 


9.   Where  docs  the  gate-keeper  live  ?    Ans.    In 
the  gate  liouso. 

Si-(!    {;ati-'s    lives     iil        uhut       pluci-';    Ans.    At    [rate 
house. 

10.  ])o  not  put  it  on  my  table. 

\  oil  du  n<jt  put      at        my  table      on. 

11.  Do  not  ask  too  much. 

V  ou  do  not  want  cash    too   many. 

12.  This  house  is  too  small ;  four  persons--can- 

not  live  in  it. 

mm  m  "f^  A-mm  Aik 

This  piece  house  son    too  small,  four  piece  men  live 
not  open. 

1  "3.  His  reputation  is  certainly  bad. 

His     nuuic  sound  cei  tainly  not  good. 

14.  There  are  no  sick  in  Heaven. 

4£  %  :t  J£^  ^  m^ 

At  Heaven  hall    not  Iiave  pioduce  si'jk  kind. 

l^i.  This  door  really  angers  a  body  to  death ; 
once  get  it  open,  and  it  will  not  shut ; 
once  get  it  shut,  and  it  will  not  open. 

M  1i  n  s^  m  ^  A  -  M 

This  piece  door     really  auger  death  mau,  once  .«hut, 
then  open  not  open,  once  open,  then  shut  not    np. 


No 

1.  A  church  is  not  commonly  called  a  "^  ^  by  the 
general  public,  but  rather  a  ^  ^j  or  Sect  hall, 

2.  QX  wC  may  mean  as  translated  above,  or  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  mean  that  one  of  the  chairs  normally 
belonsiiiK  in  the  pailor  is  wanting. 

3.  The  Chinese  do  not  cook  in  stoves,  but  in  a  large 
kettle  set  in  brick.  A  family  usually  does  its  cooking  in 
one  such  kettle.  Their  method  of  cooking,  though  inconve- 
nient, is  exceedingly  economical  of  fuel. 

4.  J    here  gives   the  force   of   a  perfect  tense.     The 

inversion  of  the  first  clause  makes  3^  the  emphatic  word, 
and  also  serves  to  indicate  that  the  guest  was  unexpected. 
§  ^    jT  would  mean,  "The  guest  has  come." 

7,  ^  "J  •     Chinese  teachers  generally  incline  to  Write 

^  ^  and  explain  that  ^  and  ^  are  difierent,  the  first 
meaning  name  proper,  and  the  second,  style  or  title.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  idea  was  only  to  usk  the  name. 
A  child,  in  fact,  would  not  have  any  title  or  J^.  This  way 
of  inquiring  the  name  is  suitable  only  in  case  of  a  child. 
Children  are  often  designated  by  numbers  (Z^  jQ,  ^  jjj, 
U3    5t>  etc.)  rather  than  by  an  individual  name. 


TES. 

I  8.  The  y\  might  be  omitted  from  this  sentence  without 

I   detriment  to  style  or  meaning. 

9.  The  i±.  might  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
with  equal  propriety,  and  little  or  no  change  of  meaning. 

^  ri  H V-     When  Hy  is  added  to  a  verb  and  its  object,  it  in-  ^ 
dicates  the  agent,  con  esponding  to  the  English  termination  pr. 

11.  yj  is  a  colloquial  word  for  expressing  a  strong 
prohibition.  It  is  a  modern  term  which  as  yet  has  only  to 
a  limited  extent  penetrated  Southern  Mandarin. 

12.  In  the  North  ^  •-f'  commonly  means  a  house  rather 
than  a  room,  while  in  the  South  the  reverse  is  true. 

gg  is  added  as  auxiliary  to  such  verbs  as  will 
take  the  qualifying  idea  of  opening,  spreading  out,  etc.  Les. 
72,  The  idea  in  this  sentence  is  that  there  is  not  room  for 
four  men  to  spread  or  dispose  themselves. 

14.  By  turns  the  preceding  words  into  a  relative  clause' 
— those  who  are  sick,  that  is,  sick  people. 

16.  WL  is  ''ere  used  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  ^  is  add^d 
as  an  intensive — a  common  form  of  exaggeration.     Les.  i83 

J\  is  added  to  generalise  the  idea,  a  very  common  and 
important  idiom.  See  Les.  52.  In  §§  yj\  ^j  the  first  ^ 
is  principal  verb,  and  the  .=econd  an  auxiliary. 
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Vocabulary. 


^# 


A  road  ;  doctrine  ;  to  speak.  P.  9. 

Time ;  a  season ;  an  occasion.  P.  8. 

To  wait,  to  expect.     P.  H. 

To  know  ;  knowledge,  wisdom.     P.  9. 

A.ffair  ;  business,  employment.     P.  8. 

Affection  ;  circumstance,  tact.      P.  9. 

Reason ;  a  principle  ;  to  regard.     P.  9. 
.  To    arrive   at  ;    to    go   or   come    to. 
Auxiliary  vprb.     Los.  76.  [draft.  P.  15. 

The   bottom ;  beneath  ;   the  original 

To    explain ;  to    preach ;  to    make    a 

bargain.      P.  21. 

.  -  .  Time,  point  of  time. 


mm 
mm 


To  know. 

Affair,  business. 
Reason  :  right ;  common  sense. 
To  iiiattdr;  of  consequence. 
At  last,  in  the  end. 
Preaching  place,  church,  chapel. 
.  And  what  not. 
And  the  like. 


.-«rt«*^ 


^ 
J^ 
m 


y* All  the  world;  the  Chinese  Empire. 

^p Outside  of. 

y\^ Previous  to. 


English 

Chbmman.  What  did  you  two  H/^if]  ^'fe) 
come  to  China  for  ? 

Foreigner.  We  came  here  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine (explain  doctrine  come  of). 

CJdnaman.  What  is  the  doctrine  of  you  for- 
eigners? 

Foreigner.  This  is  not  a  doctrine  for  for- 
eigners, (but)  for  all  the  world  (is  heaven 
beneath  men  of  doctrine). 

ChinamaM.  We  Chinese  have  the  doctrine  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  what  doctrine  can  there 

be  outside  of  this  ?     {^l^^YM.^-,  ^tc) 


Exercises. 

Foreigner.     There  is  a  being  who  was  before 

heaven  and  earth   (^   — '    "fe  S  ^  Mfe 

\^  yC)"  -^^1'.  ^'^"2  ])eople  in  the  world  are  his 
children  (heaven  beneath  of  men  all  are  his 
sons  daughters).  What  we  preach  is  the 
doctrine  of  this  being.  (We  preach  of  just  is 
this  one  person  of  doctrine.) 

Note.  3lB..iit5fr»-  AJl- pi'<'ceiliiig  it  prepo.sition  of  direction, 
place  or  time,  as  ^,  sfp,  JL-  'Y,  yQ,  ^§,,  etc.,  and  follow, 
iiig  a,  noun  or  pruiiouii,  serves  to  link  the  direction,  otc, 
vith  the  object  under  discu.^sion,  which  !.■?  used  as  a  point  of 
departure. 


■Rpmm^HPIinRqniHipqqi^^qnqm 


^mmm'mfmmBmemmii^fmis/fifi^ 
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1.  I  saw  him  on  the  road. 

I      at   road   on     saw   perceived    him. 

2.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  he  will  come  ? 

You  know  way   he      what    tiniu  pei-iud  will  oonie  eli  ? 

3.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  in  this  afifair. 

^  10  »   If    -m.  It 

This  pieue  thing  c;irouuistuiice,   one  little  affection 
reason   not  have. 

4.  Why  not  wait  till  the  jjroper  time  to  eat  ? 

For     what      not  w:iit  until  time  puiiud  e;it  noe,   eh? 

5.  There  is  a  sheet  of  paper  beneath  the  book. 

At  book  beneath  under  have  one  s-hect  paper. 

6.  Will  you  finally  sell  for  two  thousand  two 

hundred  cash  ? 

Two  strings  two  hundred  cash,  you     to  bottom  sell 

not  sell? 

7.  No  matter,  if  yoii  go  now  itl  will  .still  do. 

Not  concern  afiair  lliis  piece  time  yieiiud  go    still 


8.  The  teacher  is  in  the  chapel  preaching. 

:kA^  m  m-'M  m  m  m 

Teacher  at  explain  book  hal]  explain  doctrine  reason. 


9.  Can  vou  not  explain  this  character? 

This  piece  chaructrr  you   not     can  explain,  eh  ? 

10,   What  does   that   signifj-  ?      I  will   speak   a 
word  for  yon,  and  then  it  will  be  all  right. 

1  hat  matters  what    thing?   Wait     I      for   you  speak. 

m  m  mi 

speak,  then  good  end. 

IL  After  all,  this  is  a  bad  affair. 

This  piece  thing  sou     to  bottom  just    is     not  good. 

12.  There  is  no  solution  to  this  affair. 

M  1©  ♦    M      T  ^7 

This  piece  thing  ciicuDislance  end    not  end. 

13.  Is  there  a  chapel  in  this  place  ? 

This  piece    place    have  meet   hall   not  have  ? 

14.  Do  what  you  say  you  will. 

mmMMmmMU 

Say    to      where,     do     to      where. 

15.  The  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  that  are  burned  for 

the  dead,  are  not   made  of  wood  but  of 
jMiper. 

Because  di^ad  men,  burn   of  chair  sun.  table  son 

what      of,    not     is   wood-head-en,  is     paper-eu. 


Notes. 


1.  The  fact  that  ^  is  here  t!ie  sign  of  the  past  tense, 
is  emphasized  by  ita  being  placed  after  the  verb  and  before 

the   object.      If  placed  at  the  end,  it  would  serve  partly  as  a 

tense  particle,  and  partly  as  a  euphonic  ending.  The  position 
of  J  as  tense  ending  is  not  fixed,  but  as  a  euphonic  particle 
it  always  comes  at  the  end  of  a  clause. 

3.  'Ib  has  two  very  diflfercnt  senses,  which  are  both 
exhibited  in  this  sentence.  In  ^  '[^  it  means  circumstance 
or  outward  condition.  In  '\^  ^  it  means  the  natural  affec- 
tions, so  that  '^  g|  means  the  reason  controlled  by  the 
affections  or  moral  sentiments,  thus  giving  the  idea  of  a 
moral  rule. 

4.  flfp  1^   here   means  the  legular   or   appointed   time. 

6-  ■2""!£  P  maybe  regarded  as  a  compound  prep- 
osition with  its  object  interjected  into  the  midst  of  it. 

6.  The  sentence  assumes  that  two  thousand  two  hundred 
cash  had  already  been  spoken  of  and  ofl'ered. 

7.  The  persoi}  ,-ulilii-ssed  evidently  supposed  that  the 
fppDi't'Uuity  Lad  been  lu»t. 


8.  The  way  in  which  ^  ^  is  here  used  implies  that 
the  speaker  stood  in  some  near  relation  to  the  person  referred 
to,  such  as  wife  or  pupil.  The  term  for  chapel  or  church 
varies  in  different  places — in  some  places  it  is  p^  ^  ^, 
in  others   p^  ^  and  in  others  "^  ^. 

11,  ^p-  5t,  i-''  colloquiHl  and  slightly  depreciative.  ^jtf 
as  here  used  may  mean  either  uol  rijht  or  hard  to  managt. 

12.  The  first  T*  is  used  us  a  verb  meaniug  U)  end, 
arrani/e  or  settle.  Ihe  second  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 
Les.  88. 

14.  A  common  saying  in  very  idiomatic  Chinese.  A 
fuller  translation  would  be.  Whatever  you  say  you  icill  do, 
that  do.     A  briefer  translation  would  be,  Keep  your  word. 

16<  Hy  when  added  to  nouns  of  material,  turns  them 
into  descriptive  adjectives,  coi  responding  to  the  English 
termination  en,  in  such  words  as  wooden.  The  Chinese  are 
accustomed  to  make  large  burnings  for  the  dead,  consisting 
not  only  of  chairs  and  tables,  but  also  houses,  horses,  cai  f, 
sedan  chairs,  servants,  etc  They  are  made  of  paper  over  • 
light  frame  work  of  coru-stalks. 
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nex  t. 


The  sun  ;  a  da}' ;  an  appointed  time. 
After   in     time    or    place ;    behind ; 


Vocabulary. 

#^1 


P.  38. 


To  strike,  to  beat;  to  do;  to  fight; 

to  put.     Les.  124. 

/  yj  HU Before,  former  in  time  or  place;  pre- 
vious ;  in  presence  of     P.  41. 

'^^IW.    ■■    ■    ■  Ceremony,  rite;  propriety.     P.  3. 

/'/J'tt' To  worship,  to  do  obeisance;  to  pay 

a  ceremonial  visit. 

___  -A  bell ;  a  clock. 

IP To  do ;  to  act  as ;  to  make,     P.  28. 

■'/JT  Pf Yesterday.     Les.  16. 

/y-/^ Half;  to  divide  in  half. 

H  H The  sun. 

-i^  5R Afterwards,  henceforth. 

In  front ;  previously, 

Behind ;  afterwards. 


.Day  after  to-morrow. 
-Two  da3's  hence. 


rf7 


M 


#0/ 

jpg  ^ Worship;  aweek;  the  Sabbath  day, 

™   M    To-morrow. 

?T  ^ To  plan  ;  to  purpose. 

•jT  ^ To  ring  a  (hung)  belL 

I3!l  yC Day  before  yesterday. 

Pf  ^  or   Pp   0 Yesterday. 

4^  ^  or  ^   H To-day. 

iE  "T*     Now,  at  present 

yX  -^ Afterwards. 

^  ^  .       When. 

^^-^^ When. . .  thea 

^^#^    -    ^fter  a  little  whila 


English  Exercises. 


One  day  (have  one  day)  I  saw  at  the  west 
suburb  (1  at  west  suburb  'g'  ID  saw)  a  little 
child  sitting  on  the  very  top  of  the  house  (sit  at 
house  top  \%  on).  In  a  little  while  an  old  lady 
tame  out  and  said  "Lao-erh,  don't  sit  there,  come 
rudit  down  (quick  quick-ly  downcomo);  do  j'ou 
hant  to  kill  youi-self?"   (ft,  ^  ff"  ^^E  %'     '^^ut^ 


the  child  did  not  come  down.  So  she  said  (she 
just  said)  "  Dinner  is  ready  (rice  finish  [or  good] 
end);  come  quickly  and  eat  your  dinner."  Then 
the  child  came  down,  and  the  mother  and  son 
went  inside  and  shut  the  door. 

Note — ^  5!  is^i  name  frequently  yiveii  to  a  ^  5i  ^ 
or  son  of  ones  old  age. 


■HfiiMiiiP 


iiPiiiilifiPPPn 


iptHiiPMpiiim 


mmmmiKtm'mm 


PRIMA  fty  f,r.fif¥>ii?t. 


L«*v^T  xzn 


i-'i 


1.  When  tlio  Bun  han  rinon,  wn  will  go. 

Sun  lii'iiil  oiil.  nirim  (iiiisli      w>i       jiiRt.    n'l. 

2.  1'ho    t"(u;ln!r   firafc    whippotl    irif),    and    then 

whi]>|)<!(l  liitii  ((.Iho. 

Teaclior  lirforo  wlilp  iiavo  tno,  »ft«r  ';»i/iu  nlno  v/tiin 

T  m 

liavo  liim. 

8.  Ho  was  in  Iront.  and  I  was  fxihind. 

Ho     at    fiDIlt  li'riitl,      I        \\.'      riuir  li<;(wJ. 

4.  My  wife  will  go  <lfiy  af'tor  to-rnorrow,  and 

I  tho  (lay  .'iflcr  tiial. 

Lady   ulLcrtlay  go,  ui]  jvf  j^ii.itafiur  il.y     I     al  o  ^o. 

5.  Four  days  hence  will  be  the  Sabljai.h  ;  Mr. 

Chang  will  ojKjn  the  doors  uiid  ])r«ieh. 

Past  four  days    is  corciiioiiy    worship  ;  Chang    Mr. 

^mn  m.  # 

will  opeu  door  explain  book. 

6.  This  Wednesday  school    closes,  and  opens 

again  next  week  on  Tuesday. 

This  ceremony  worship  tlir<';  loose  school,  come  after 

ceremony  worship  two  again    j/o   Eohool. 

7.  I  plan  to  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  but  do  not 

know  Avhether  I  can  go  or  not. 

I  sfi  ike  reckon  to-morrow  after    half   day   go,    not 
know    can     go    not   can    go. 


Bt.rii!'!    >>«?li  <        i.:fnr,       %,],  .»<f»i-,  v.-va    i.v      v-.r3tep 

').    Do   you  kf»/»wr  f.hAft  »  lady  grri--^,   -j*«vft  -t^j 

P^l^' a^ -^;^  ^  :^  ^  7^ 

12.  He  i.i  aW;ri^  fro.-r.  fc/iOi*;  *r.  presfttix,  fiiii^ 

!*n  offi'-i.-i!  p'A.    '..0, 

Hi  now  .'.o*     i'.        .av.fi^-      ;.->  'j&»r. 

13.  I  first   took   feick   and   after^aris  217  wife 

took  sick. 

mit^l  vx%.  m^  iE^  T 


I     til. -.t  sick  -«aa:  a::"^r-«ir 


i.jc  auia  •wia. 


14.  When  i3  the  chaty;!  o'-mec  :'■.:  cr^-i.-i.ins'  ? 

Ctrerr.o;.v       -,r-._:r)    ..  .     •     -.l     ..  :-r     -.Cin    ■ior.c 
erp-a;.'.  'iO';:rir.-e  -•*-j<--C  •;.- ? 

15.  I  will  beat  h::::  :':i^  £tt!;  tiiie  I  see  him. 


I    when  time  eee 


-"  C^H    tlZlt* 


Notes. 


1.  The  phrase  H  BH  !i!  3^  '^  sometimes  ns«d  of  tho 
sun  coming  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  but  in  this  sentence 
could  only  refer  to  the  sun  coming  up  from  beneath  tho  horizon. 

4.  It  would  seem  as  if  ^  0  ought  to  mean  to-morrow. 
It  starts,  however,  from  to-morrow,  and  so  means  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  The  same  rule  holds  with  reference  to  g^  in  the 
ninth  sentence.  The  addition  of  y^  adds  another  step, 
giving  a  term  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent — the  day 
previous  to  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  day  subseqaent 
to  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

6.  A  H  is  understood  after  j@  ?f .  This  is  the  common 

method  of  designating  the  Sabbath,  though    0  or  ^  may 
lometinies  be  added, 

e.  Jil  ^  being  tho  Sabbath,  jjl  ^  —  is  Monday, 
TJj^  ^  HI  Tuesday,  etc.  This  terminology  was  introduoevi 
by  the  Romau  Catholics.  Jq  and  "]•  are  used  with  refetence 
M  weeks,  months,  and  years,  but  not  of  days. 


7.  J]*  ^  To  ft-riit  -.1  --yt:'.:  or  egdmace.  taaa  :3.  Sa  puct. 
jj*  hi-  a  ^-Tra:  vsrie-r  ::  ..ixiily  liioa.-Kir  2<e5.     Les.  li*. 

8.  TheC'aiaese  iini:i..e  'iij  -:  •■;ci  x-imsQ-inclz^  » 
our  word  "  w-.en."     I:  i=  ec:i;:z   -.7  ei-^r^s.-?!;"!  ::i  ca  :i  "▼-> 

wavs,  either  bv  tl.e  ase  c:   W  ^.  13  :z  z'zis  «2ien''e.   :r 

by  a  J  i:i  the  first  cl-.tise,  &-■.; ,-.  ^  cris..-  zbrt  betzi-i^'=x  'i 
the  seconi  claas-?.  as  in  :h'e  £->;  5.;u-Tr:  ;■-:  Liry;  brr'j  !_•« 
rung  by  s;-.\k:::^  with  ^  n.-mc'.-r  i:  :•  tnai-e'-  ffoo  iy  r*i3^_:^ 

ia  a  yoke     fp  |§  ^f-   5  a  rfa^'ise  .:  f:-^\:-::    :'=-:..•  ft. 

11.  ^  -5  i-^^.y  osed  -f  days,  ts  i:3  ccxr-«38iaom  wo«-<i 
in^iioate.  The  cor;esp.^-'..i;r!i  terTn  ^  :j  -^«c  ".-w^TBr  ct 
vears,  lut  uo:  o:  w<heki  or  -a-'ritis 

12.  ^L  ■^  n-.tfass  subs':*!; siiily  :h<si.i;^»*  ^  {r-  "?as 
is  no:  .i;:' ::■..,'■;  ■.:<  ■!,  I".  t3  tak-.a,  h^r*  :,^  iTcic  :;■?  rsrt:; 
f.on  of  ^.  5»»  i^  'IotS  n-t  b-fr*  m-fa.::  ■.'7i«r««cs  «c  tnt  »/ 
UO'^rf,  out  -.i;t-.5^ /"■".' n't  Ao/Tt*. 
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Vocabulary. 

-A  mistake ;  to  be  wrong.     P.  10. 
Meaning,  (liought,purjK)8e, idea  P.  11. 

ii,>  To  think,  to  consider. 

/i'Js^  To  hear,  to  listen,  to  understand.  P.  5. 

>(5V5S' A  law  ;  a  method,  an  art,     Les.  103. 

'yK' ol^ Certainly  will ;  must.     Les.  13. 

)i;i>i~f  -     To  go ;  to  do,  to  act;    to  answer  or 

sorve.     P.  28. 

^"7^ To  owe  money  ;  ought.     P.  10. 

y^  ^  g2 To  remember;  to  record.     P.  19 

-  -  To  forget;  to  neglect.     P.  18. 

To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 


^^f:S 


j^  ^S» Meaning ;  idea  ;  intentioa 

»_.     pj\ A  method,  an  expedient. 

da^  W Must;  it  is  necessary.     Les.  1U4. 

.  To  speak  or  state  incorrectly. 

.  To  misunderstand. 

-  -  -  To  have  the  face,  to  feel  a 
thing  becoming. 

nu  jtF To  remember. 

i£  gB To  forget. 

fy  ^ To  open. 

j^  --^ Afterwards,  hereafter,  in  future. 


m^ 
n 


English  Exeecises. 


8011.     This  morning  Teacher  Wang  gave  me  a 

very   severe    beating   (took    me    whip   of  pain 

attain  end  not  get). 
Fafh-er.     Served   you  right!     (^)  Why  did  you 

not  mind  him  ?  (Jiear  hia  words). 
Son.      It  was  not  that  I  did   not  (not    is   1  not) 

mind  him.  I  only  opened  (whip  open)  my  book. 
Fat}i<ii:     When  he  was  hearing  your  lesson  (hear 

your  book),  '.vhy  ilid  yon  ojit-n  your  book  ? 
^on.     There  Wiisiicharn'-ter  that  I  h.ul  Ibrgotlin. 

(Tlaveoue  piece  character  cause  nie  I'uryet  did.) 


When  you  were  a  little  boy  (you  little  of  time) 
didn't  you  toobometiuies  forget  your  le&son  (not 
is  also  have  time  forgcib  did  \  ~f  i  your  book)  ? 

Father.  To  occasionally  C^  J^f)  forget  is  inevit- 
able (not  possible  not  have  of  affair),  but  yon 
ought  not  (pj"  J^  \'!y^  ^  %%)  at  that  time  to  open 
your  book  and  look.  Hereafter  (jy  ^)you  must 
remember  not  to  look  in  y<Mir  book  at  tho  wrong 
time  (not  is  time  period  not  see  your  book). 

Si}, I.  1  did  wrong  ([  recognize  my  error),  I  will 
nut  do  so  again.     (I  again  not  thus  do.) 


" 


Pippmnr 


PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


Lesson  XXIII.       47 


1.  He  mistook  my  idea. 

He   sen  mi^lako  have      iny      mnaiiing  think. 

2.  He  has  an  idea  of  coming  to-morrow  to  hear 

the  doctrine. 

He   has  idea  thought  tomorrow  come  hciir  cjocttine. 

3.  I   consider   this   a   very  good  plan ;  it  will 

certainly  answer. 

I     see   this  piei;e  method  aon  vtiy  good,  certainly 

mn 

can    do. 

4.  I   cannot   get    the    art    of  writing  Chinese 

characters. 

1    write  Chinese  chiiracters  one  little  not    get  method 
sou. 

5.  For  me  to  go  will  not  answer;  it  will  be 

necessary  I'or  you  to  go  youraelf 

I     go    not  do  :  certainly  must  you        self      go. 

6.  It  was  not  that  you  spoke   incorrectly,  hut 

that  I  misunderstood. 

Not  was  you  speak  mistake  did,  was     1   hear  mistake 

7 

did. 

7.  I  hear  that  you  want  to  buy  a  house. 

I    hear  say  Teacher  want  I uiy    liouse. 

8.  His  idea  is  correct,  only  lie  cannot  express  it. 

His      idea  thought  not  wrong,  just    is  speak  not   out 


9.  When  the  latly  calls  you,  you  ought  to  move 
.     prompt!  V. 

Lady  calls  yon,  you  ought  quick  one  little  go. 

10.  That  I  owe  him  two  thousand  cash  is  a  fact. 
1     owe  him  two  thousand  cash     is     no  mistake  i       ). 

11.  Who  would  have  the  face  to  go  again  to  see 

him  ? 

Who  good  idea  thought  again  go     see  him,  eh  ? 

1 2.  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  my  mistake. 

mm  n  r^n^t^  ^ 

This  piece  reckon  not  get       my     mistake. 

13.  By  speaking  thus,  he  excited  my  anger  to 

the  highest  pitch. 

He  this  one  speak,  lake  me  angered  end    not  get. 

1 4.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  remember  his  name  ? 
His      nan.e,    yon  remember  get  not  remember  get, 

15.  After  all,  I  forgot  this  affair  of  yours. 

You   this    piece    affair,       at     end  call    mefoiyet 

IB     T 

remember  did. 

16.  You  (naughty)  child  1    You  are  too  disobe- 

dient !     There  is  no  way  but  to  whip  you. 

You  this  piece  child,    too   not  hear  word,  not  ba^e 

^  7^  ^^   f#  tr 

method  sou,  certainly  must  whip. 


Notes. 


us 
fact. 


4-  To  give  the  full  force  of  —  gjj,  would  require  the 
insertion  of    "in  the  least"    in  the  translation.      When   it 

has  this  meaning,  an  ji  is  almost  always  added  in  speaking, 
though  not  commonly  written.      The  er  combines  with  the 

<ten,  v30  as  to  be  heard  ii'er*.    Most  Chinese  add  the   5u '"  t' 
and  similar  cases,  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  fac 

6'  Vu'  fs^  expres-ses  a  strong  necessity,  amounting  to  an 
imperative.     In  most  places  'fgi  might  be  used  alone   with 

Bubatantially  the  same  idea.     In  Pekingese  when   ■f^-  means 
must  it  changes  both  its  tone  and  syllable,  becoming  iei*. 

^  fT  is  much  used  to  express  an  emphatic  negation. 
It  answers  to  ourphrase  "  no  go,"  save  that  it  does  not  savor 
«o  much  of  slang. 

7.  Nankingese  would  add  a  ^  after  ^• 


10>  The  form  of  this  sentence  points  te  a  atrong  "bat" 

to  follow. 

II.  ^  i&  i@»  is  a.  very  idiomatic  phrase.     It  expreaae* 

the  sati.sfactionof  themind  in  view  of  the  action  contemplated. 
It  is  gflnerally  joined  with  a  negative  to  express  a  seoae  of 
delicacy  or  impropriety. 

12-  ^M-  A^  ■f=ff  cannot  he  counted  as. 

13.  jM.  '3  elliptical  for  js.  J^-    $^  is  used  as  a  verb. 

Cliinese  has  a  great  facility  in  turning  nouns  into  verbs. 

15'  i>^  is  possessive— as  if  there  were  a    0y    after  It, 

which  might  in  fact  be  expressed,  as  rt  sometimes  is.  |^ 
makes  a  pasi^ive — was  forgotten  by  me.     Les.  63. 

IS    fO^  js,  Ira  expresses  a  strong  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
The  translation  n'ill  vary  with  the  person  or  thing  referred  to. 
In  fi  "X  *"  5ti  WDuld  frequently  be  substitnt^d  for  ^. 


in 
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±  tt.  m  T^wia  :m  T^  II  ri  ta  t)i  «  a  7  a-„ 

^.  It  B$  ;!  ^  IS  M.  7.  m  ri  f*  ?T  7 

RJl-  Ji  1^  A  ^>.  4fe  Ji  a   PI  -T-  U  '  ■ 

ife  H  ?^  Pii-  3i5  SS  ffi  fn  7-  S  ^ 

w  fa  T  n  IS  7^  -s  #  ^  fl  7- 

;^  t!i  7^  11  7>  1^  H  t'i  a  0 
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it:  M  m  '^  i  m  fp  #  ii  M  4^  7  ^  ^  Bj'Sffl 


7E     7E 


0 


A  b^  K  &,  m  m 

iK  ^i  4-  ^^  m  A 

T>  ®  -sj  :^  #  IE  +   B\  r^ 

^         *  *¥  :^  ^^  ^fi  T>  a 
tH  IS 


A  >fB  # 


&  -t  m  W 

7  ffi  S^   H 


«    i    ifi  «ri^:S 

^.ij-T«  6^°fafi 

A^"^®  n  itk  M  m 

7-.       7  H.  Si  Eg. 

m 


4- 


x^ 


0 


^yu     When,  what  day  ? 

■tTl^"J       To  make  an  outline. 

PJtJS"     Mode  of  speech. 

Itiri^     To   get   married  (of 
the  woman). 

pi  TJ      7o  go  on  a  journey  ;  to 

go  from  home. 
^p§     On  thu  horizon,  setting. 

^J^     To   ]):iy    attention,    to 

take  notice. 
^^     ^lanchiiria. 


Vocabulary. 

^\4     To  call  aloud  and  knock 
at  the  door. 

y^^     Peaceful,  at  peace. 

P^5£t©     Yesterday. 

4^5E1i     To-day. 

^  ^M     To-morrow. 

^  0     Birth  day. 

^i.^^     What  o'clock  ?  [day. 

'f^'4--.  0      To  celebrate  a  birth- 

^ .   Making  much    of    the 
formalities  of  politeness. 


)(r. 


j/C^-   Touch  pap( 

yC^  ■  ■  Gunpowdei'. 

j^JH-.Atorch. 

Q  p     -Daytime,  daylight. 

3;f;^..The    greater    half,    for 
the  most  part. 

^     .  To  do ;  to  act ;  to  regard  as. 

kX^^     To  consider,  to  regard. 

'TT^     Conduct.  [living, 

j^O'X'-To  live,  to  make  a 


•mpip^ 
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1.  What  clay  of  the  month  is  to-day  ? 

2.  Say  what  you   will,  it  is  after  all  imprac- 

ticable. 

3.  After  all,  the  fire  did  burn. 

4.  The  house  is  on  firel 

5.  Please,  teacher,  make  me  a  rough  draft. 
G.  Is  there  any  other  way  of  saying  it  ? 

7.  When  his  daughter  will  be  married  is  quite 

indefinite. 

8.  To  leave  home  is  one  thing,  to  get  married 

is  another. 

9.  The  suu  is  about  to  set,  we  must  go  at  once. 

10.  Ifc  is  not  that  he  could  not  hea)',  but  that  he 

did  not  give  attention. 

11.  1  do  not  understand  this  Kuan  Tung  dialect 

of  his. 

12.  His  voice  was  too  low;  I  could  not  hear 

distinctly. 

13.  Listen  '     Is  not  that  some  one  knocking  at 

the  door  ? 

14    During  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang,  the  Empire 
was  not  peaceful. 

15.  Don't  speak  of  thirty !     Even  three  is  to© 
many. 


16.  There  is   too    much   coal    gas    in    here;    it 

makes  my  head  ache. 

17.  Yesterday  was  I'hursday,  to-day  ia  Friday, 

and  to-morrow  will  be  Satui'day. 

18.  Day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birthday.     Please 

come  and  dine  with  me. 

19.  What  time   is  it   now  ?     Ans.  Just   now  I 

heard  it  strike  five. 

20.  His  little  name  is  T'ai  Ts'i;  his  school  name 

I  do  not  know. 

21.  I  am  buying  this  for  my  mother's  birthday. 

22.  It  is  all  in  the  family,  you  need  not  put  on 

so  much  style. 

23.  I   want   you    to   buy  for  me  ten  sheets  of 

"touch  paper,"  twelve  ounces  of  gun  powder, 
and  four  torche-s.  Ann.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  very  prudent  to  buy  this  .sort 
of  things  in  the  day-time. 

24.  Most  people  think  that  school  girls  do  not 

know  how  to  cook. 

25.  If  you  would  know  a  man,  you  should  not 

merely  listen  to  what  he  says,  but  also 
look  at  his  conduct. 

26.  His  wife  ia  an  exceedingly  poor  manager. 


Notes. 


1.  Tlie  question  may  be  made  more  definite  by  inserting 
>^  (the  beginning)  before  ^  for  the  first  ten  days,  -pfor  the 

Boooud  ten,  and  . .  -\'  for  tlie  tliird  tfn  days  of  the  month. 

Ill  these  cajes  the  ^  loses  its  enclitic. 

2.  The  expression  ^  ^  ^  ^  "s  used  to  characterize 

a   lengthy   or    tedious  discussion.     /{\  fT    migbt    also    be 
rendered  it  luill  'not  work. 

3.  ^  means  properly  to  effect,  and  hence  when  used  of 
fire  it  means  the  taking  effect  of  the  fire,  that  is,  its  kindling 
or  hiirninij. 

7-  ^  -^  B  "F  -/^ct.'  ""  tiTtie,  that  is,  no  time  is  fixed, 
inip'yinj;  lli;it  t!ie  time  will  probably  be  long. 

9.  ^  "^  LeveUoilhtheWe8t,i\ia,t\aonthehorizon.^^ 
might  also  nieun  to  move  or  tvalh  rapidly. 

3,1.  The  gate  or  pass  referred  to  is  Shan-hai-kuan 
(  ill  7$  i^X  wheie  the  great  wall,  whieli  follows  the  mountain 
croot,  comes  down  to  the  sea.  The  country  East  of  this  is 
Wi   y^i  called  by  foreigner.5  Manchuria. 

13.  In  Seeking  entrance  to  a  house,  it  is  quite  common 
to  use   the  voice  as  well  as  the  hand,  hence  the  expression 

\^  P5,  haUoo  the  gate. 

14.  Tao-Kwang  was  the  sixth  Emperor  of  tlie  present 
dvHMSty,  reigning  from  IS'21  to  1851.  In  his  reign  occurred 
the  Opium  War,  as  \\A\  as  various  internecine  disturbances. 

I"  ^  HF'  P"*  f'"^  t^'*  Chinese  Empire,  we  liave  an 
illustration  of  Chinese  egotism. 


16.  S'J  mt  '"  *''*  fi''**  elanse  generally  calls  for  a  ^  J^ 
in  the  second. 

17.  The  terms  R^  ^  f®  etc. ,  are  strongly  coUoqnial, 
and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Pekingese. 

20.  The  >]■»  ^  is  a  kind  of  child  name  given  by  the  par- 
ents, and  consists  usually  of  a  single  character  followed  by  a 
'y  or  an  Ju'  The  ^  ^  is  given  by  the  teacher  when  the 
boy  first  enters  school,  and  afterwards  becomes  the  generally 
accepted  name  of  the  man.  It  usually  consists  of  two 
characters  chosen  for  their  meaning.  The  Chinese  have  no 
stereotyped  set  of  proper  names  as  we  have,  though  in 
choosing  and  combining  characters  they  observe  certain  rules 
and  precedents.  When  single  characters  are  chosen,  as  they 
are  sometimes,  no  enclitic  is  added  to  them  in  speaking. 

22.  Q  Gi  is  thus  used  to  indicate  that  the  parties  are 
of  the  same  family,  and  have  the  same  family  name. 

24.  The  word  yV  is  made  to  do  service  in  a  great  many 
ways.     It  is  here  used  generio^illy,  meaning  people. 

25.  fr  ^'  do-act,  that  is  conduit,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese  make  abstract  noons  by 
combining  two  verbs. 

26.  "^  J^  H  "J* I  ^"010  how  to  go  over  the  dayx,  is  s 
very  charactei  istic  phrar/C  analogous  to  our  "  know  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet."  It  includes  ability  and  dispositioo 
both  to  plan  and  economize.  The  use  of  p  -f"  suggests 
how  the  Chinese  live  6^'  '^^  dni/. 
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Vocabulary 
),/0  f^ A  place ;  that  ^vhich,  what.     Les.  46. 

%-lf  ^ A  family ;  home.     P.  13.     An  enclitic. 

Lea.  72. 

^/V^g     Silver;  money. 

i'-J'J  V^ Street ;  the  biisinos,^  part  of  a  town. 

^j,'*^^ A  row;  a  trade  ;  a  ])laoe  of  business. 

2M'  T^ A  market.      P.  41. 

.  .      .  .  To  be  willing,  to  \vish;  to  vow.    P.  105. 

A    piece.        A    common    classifier: — 

Les.  27. 
Wi  i;|i To  compare.     Les.  58. 

J^'/tSB Violent,    relying    on    force;    better. 

Lea.  58. 


yi  to  SIR 


>'7 


tr  Si 


%m 


[note. 


In  the  house ;  home ;  a  wife. 

Therefore,  hence.     Les.  78. 

Other  people,  "  they."    See  Nota 

Ability, capacity.     P.  45. 

To  inquire.     P.  49. 

Market  price,  rate. 

To  be  willing;  to  like  to. 

A  bank. 

The  Clear  Pright   F'e.stival.     See 

.  -  -  Together,  in  company. 


Conversational  Review  Drill. 


Cliang.  The  compliments  of  the  day  to  you ! 
(Lit     You  used  |g  j^  rice  not  have  ?) 

Wang.     The  same  to  yon.     (LTsed.) 

Chang.     Where  are  yon  going  ? 

Wang.  I  have  heard  that  tho  bank  on  the  East 
Gate  Great  Street  is  about  to  break,  (wants  soon 
shut  ^  ~j')  and  I  am  going  thei-e  now  to  enquire. 

Chang.  I  have  three  hundred  dollars  in  that 
bank.  I  will  go  with  j'ou  (with  3-ou  one  piece 
son  go).     Why  does  this  bank  break  ? 

Wang.  Who  knows  ?  My  wife  (home-in)  said  this 
morning  there  were  crowds  (have  many  many  of 
men)  in  front  of  the  bank  (bank  door  before), 
all  talking  confusedly  with  loud  voices  (all 
great  sound  say  this  piece  of, say  that  piece  of). 


Must   the 


Chang.     What    were    they   saying? 
ban  k  break  ? 

Wang.     She  did  not  catch  what  the}'  said.  (They 
say  what,  she  hear  not  out  come.) 

Chang.     Why  did  she  not  ask  some  one  ?  (Strike 

hear  men-folk.) 
Wang.     There  was  no  one  there  whom  she  knew 

(not  have  she  which    knew   of  man).     It  was 

not  proper  for  her  to  ask,  (she  not  good  ask). 
Chang.     Did  she  think  (at  she  see)  it  was  going 

to  break  (want  shut)? 
Wang.     What  talk  (where  of  words)!  Women-folk 

(women  home)  do  not  understand  this  kind  (^) 

of  matters. 
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1.  By   to-day,   I   have    forgotten   the    half   of 
what  I  learned  the  day  before  3  estorday. 

Before  day  that  which  learned,     at     to-day  forgotten 


one   half. 

2.  Mr.  Wang  came  home  the  day  before  yes- 

terday. 

Wang      Mr.    before  diiy  arrive  (     )  home. 

3.  There  is  a  sick  person  at    home,    therefore 

I  cannot  leave. 

Home  in   have  sick  m:in,  therefore  not  can   go. 

4.  Every  one  says  he  is  a  capable  man. 

Man  family  all   say    ho    liave  native  affair. 

6.  There  ia  no  money  in  the  house;  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sell  some  silver  to-day. 

Home  in    not    have  cash,    to-day   certainly  must  Bull 

silver  son. 

6.  You  may  go  on  the  street  and  enquire  the  rate. 

May  on  street  go,  .strike  hear  strike  lioar  shop  market. 

7.  Silver  is  selling  tu-day  for  one  thousand  two 

hundred  cash  per  tael. 

m  "f-^^BM-  ^  ^  ^  m 

Silver  son    to-day     sell  one  string  two  hundred  cash 

—  M 

one  ownce. 

8.  How  many  pieces  of  silver  do  you  wish  to 

sell? 

^^m  MM  m  m  ^  f-m. 

Mr.    willing  idea   sell  how  many  piece  silver  son   eh  ? 


9.  This  piece  is  inferior;  it  will  not  sell  for  the 
current  rate. 

m-nx-^  it?  «  ^  ± 

This  one  piece  not   very  good  ;    sell     not      up 
trade  market. 

10.  That  piece  is  a  little  better  than  this  one. 

That  one  piece  compare  this  one  piece  still  better 

m^ 

^  I  -1 

one  little.  [SllVer? 

11.  To  whom  do  you  propose  to  sell  this  piece  of 

\  ou  strike  count  take  tliis  piece  silver  sou  seil  give 


whom  ? 
12.  The  bank-  on  the  East  street  offers  the  best 
price. 

East  street  up'in  thiit  piece  silvei  ijauk  out  price  much. 

18.  He  ate  all  there  was. 

He  took  wliich   have    of       all    ate  '       ) 

14.  Your    Mandarin     (speech)    is    much     belter 

than  liis. 

t5^6^ w  ts  i^k  ^mm^  1 

Your  officer  lulk  cuuiparc     Ills      good  rnuch  (       ) 

15.  The  pupil  is  (or  pupils  are)  not  willing  lo 

go  horne. 

Pupil     not  u-illiug  iilea  liome  go. 

16.  On  the  day  of  the  Clear  Bright  Festival  there 

are  a  great  many  who  burn  paper  (money). 

At  Clear  Bright  that  one  day  have  verv  many  men 
bum  paper. 


Notes. 


1,  ^  before  the  verb  requires  P'^  after  it,  in  order  to 
mean  that  which.     Sec  Les.  46. 

3,  ^  iiX  's  not  amenable  to  analysis,  and  must  be 
taken  as  a  concrete  expression. 

4,  The  character  ^  is  added  to  certain  words  for  the 
purpose  of  merging  the  individual  in  the  family  or  class,  and 
thus  generalizing  them.  It  is  added  to  man,  woman,  and  to 
all  terms  denoting  family  relationships,  to  various  offices, 
to  time,  etc.  A  ^  other  people,  really  fulfils  the  office  of  a 
pronoun,  being  equivalent  to  they  in  the  phrase  "they  say." 
The  A  takes  the  emphasis,  ^  being  passed  over  lightly. 

6.  The  Chinese  usually  speak  of  exchanging  silver, 
rather  than  of  selling  it,  and  hence  would  use  ^(exchange), 
rather  thaa  ^• 

6.  The  repetition  of  ^X  ^'  poii^ta  to  the  repeated  ask- 
ing implied  in  ranking  the  iiiquirj'.  Jq  ^,tha,tiia  to  go  to  the 
busintsi  part  of  the  town.  The  same  expression  is  u«ed  for 
lo  go  shopping. 


8.  ^  as  applied  to  silver,  -asually  nieau53  a  piece  of  some 
standard  size,  as  a  "  shoe  "  of  fifty  tails,  or  &  "shoe  "  of  ten 
taels.     When  ^  refers  to  dollars,  as  it  generally  does  in  or 

near  the  ports,  |^  "X  "s  not  added,  but  ^  is  used  in 
place  of  it. 

S,  The  market  rato  for  exchanging  silver  into  cash  is  in 
most  places  fixed  for  pure  silver.  When  the  silver  is  impure, 
as  much  of  it  is,  the  price  is  cut  accordinglj-. 

12.  The  term  for  bank  varies  greatly  in  different  places. 
Several  other  terms  are  in  use.  pj  is  used  as  a  principal 
verb  meaning  to  give  or  offer  a  price. 

15.  IK  "^  The  verb  and  object  are  inverted,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  these  words  are  joined. 

16<  iS  "M  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Chinese 
festivals.  It  occurs  on  or  near  the  fifth  of  .\pril,  sixt-een 
days  lifter  the  vernal  equinox.  On  this  day,  men  wnmt  n  aui 
children,  as  far  as  may  be,  go  out  to  visit  their  family  graves 
or  CLiiietery.  They  "sweep"  tlie  graves,  tluil  is.  clear  them 
u])  and  iuld  ii  Hltlofrc^;h  earth,  worshipiuiX  1'^  fore  them  v.iih 
the  oliering  of  bread  and  wine,  buruin,-  of  p.injr  uiurn  v,   ct;. 
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Vocabulary. 


.  Pattern;  manner ;  kind,  sort.  x.^- 

How  ?     Why  ?     r.  85.  X'j^ 

A  nhicken.  ^ 

Sugar,  candy. 

To  niistako;  to  differ;  a  discrepaiicy. 
Lcs.  57. 

^*^yi2    Finished,  completed.     Les.  101. 

^liafj'  .     A  catty, — equal  to  about  one  and  a 

third  pounds. 

'~'-7y^ Edible  vegetables. 


y^o 


■  -  .  Like;  equal  to;  as  if;  according  to. 

^ To  stop.     A   particle  used  to  end  a 

subject,  emphasize    a   command,   suggest   a 
don  I  it,  etc.     Los.  60, 

il  T  5^  A  lien's  Qgg. 

^Jg  ^       How  {     Why  ?     Les.  87. 

^  Jy*  ^  Almost,  nearly.     Les.  57. 

S  ^  -  .     Cabbage. 

^  ^  ^    Cauliflower. 

y^  ^B    Not  equal  to  ;  it  would  be  better. 


English  Exercises. 


Hunter.     I  wish  to  buy  six  chickens. 

Storekeeper.  How  is  that  ?  (^n  jl^  7  (or  6^))- 
It  must  be*  that  you  did  not  make  out  to  shoot 
anything  on  your  trip  (must  is  you  go  out  not 

8tnko  anything)  iM  ^  tT  #  ®  If  fl)- 


Hunter.  That's  just  it  (pf  '.^  ^.)  The  gun- 
powder you  sold  mo  that  (other)  day  was  not 
good  for  much  (not  great  good.) 

Storekeeper.  Don't  Llamo  the  gunpowder!  (don't 
say  gunpowder  noh  good  )  How  about  your  own 
skill  ?   (yoii  youriulf  of  original  nffaii'  how  kind.) 
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1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  on  the  street  to- 

day and  buy  a  few  things. 

I  0-day  must-,   go  street  buy  several  kind    things. 

2.  What   of  the    price   of  young  chickens  at 

present  ? 

J 'resent  at   small  chicken  of   price  niuiiey  what  kiud  ? 

3.  Young  chickens  are  still  very  dear,  and  there 

are  not  many  in  the  market. 

Small  chicken  still    is    very  dear,  street  on    also   not 

many. 
4  We  will  have  to  buy  some  to-day  even  if 
they  are  dear. 

Just    is   dear      to-day       also  must  buy  several  piece. 

5.  We  also  want  to  buy  twenty  ur  thirty  eggs. 

Still  want  buy  two  three  ten  piece  chicken  sou  child. 

6.  How  much  sugar  is  there  in   the    house  ? 

Ans.     Not  much,  it  is  nearly  out. 

.House  in      of  white  sugar  still  have  much    few? 
.4«.s.  ISot  have  mucli    few,   ditler  udI  much  finish  (     ). 

7.  You  may  then  buy  ton  catties  of  sugar. 

this  kind     may     buy  ten  catties  while  sugar. 

8.  The  cabbage  will  soon  be  out,  and  there  is 

very  little  cauliflower. 

White  vegetable  soon  not  have  (       )  flower  white 
vegetable  also  not  much. 

9.  Is  there   good  cabbage    in  the    market   at 

present  ? 

Street  upon  of  white  vegetable,  present   at  have  good 
of    not  have  ? 


10.  There  is  none  very  good,  and  it  is  not  cheap ; 

it  is  worth  about  fifteen  cash  per  catty. 

Not  have  very  j;ock1   of,  also  iu)t  cheap,  differ  not 
much  must  ten  five  pitce  cash  one  catl^-. 

1  1.  In  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  buy  only  a 
little,azid  after afew  days  to  buysome  more. 

m^Mz^iud^-n  m  It  m  m 

Thus        not  like  few  buy  several  catties,  wait  several 
days  again  buy  (       ). 

12.  The  money  (in  hand)  is  not  enough  to  buy 

these  things. 

Want  buy  this  several  things  money  not  enough. 

13.  Day  before  yesterday  I  gave  you  ten  thou- 

sand cash.     How  is   it  that  to-day  it  is 
all  gone  ? 

Before  day  give- vou  ten  strings  cash,     how 
to-day      just  not  have  (        )   eh? 

14.  Of  that  ten  thousand  cash,  over  eight  thou- 

sand were  spent  yesterday  for  buying  coal. 
Do  you  not  remember  ? 

That  ton  s^tring  cash  yesterday  only  liuv  coal  use  hav.' 

A  ^  ^  mm  Z-'  m  n  Ri 

eight  string  mure,  mistress  not  rernendjcr  get     eh  ? 

15.  The  articles  to  be  bought    to-day   are  not 

numerous.     It  wi.ll  be  enough  to  give  you 
three  thousand. 

To-day  want  buy    of      things   not  :nauy,  again  give 
you  three  string,  just  enough  (  ). 

16.  The  cook  then  took  the  money  and  went  on 

the  street  to  make  the  purchases. 

mf-mmmm  ±  mmMm 

Cook   just      took    money  went  street  buv    things 

*T 

go  (      ). 


Notes. 


1.  -fgi  expresses  the  requirements  of  the  case  (as  also 
in  the  fourth  seuteuce).  The  words  are  supposed  to  be 
spoken  by  the  servant. 

2.  In  the  North  ^  is  nearly  always  followed  by  ^. 
In  the  South  it  is  generally  followed  by  f^  without  any  ^. 

3'  A  >J»  %g  is  not  a  small  chicken,  but  a  young  chicken. 

4.  Chicken  has  a  special  classifier  ('g),  which  would 
generally  ue  used  in  such  a  connection  as  this. 

5.  Note  how  the  "or  "  ia  understood  and  the  "  twenty" 
condensed.     There  is  a  special  word  for  ejjg  (  ^),  and  hens' 


eggs  are  frequently  called  ^  ^,  but  the  more  common  Urm 
is  X§  T  1  tl'e  5C(  being  oftentimes  omitted. 
6.   H'fr  puts  ^  ^  in  tlie  possessive. 

11.  ^  ^  ^  Jy  Less  bill/  .several  catties,  that  is,  only 

buy  a  few  catties,     js.  .^^  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
means  in  tfns  case. 

12.  ^  ^  ^,   that   is,    the   cash   on    deposit   in    tlio 
servant's  hands. 

13*  The  addition  of  5S  "lakes   the  question  less  cate- 
gorical, and  adds  a  touch  of  surprise. 
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Vocabulary. 


-  ^3  ^>p  or 

8i 


To  believe;  faith;  a  letter;  news.  P.  21. 
An  envelope  ;  a  seal.     Les.  125. 
To  go  on  purpose  to  take ;  to  escort ; 
)iruBent.      P.  2(). 

.Sl-J  But,  but  there,  however.    Les. 

Both  forms  are  in  common  use. 

...  A  year 

...  To  record  ;  a  period.     P.  86. 
.  -     Just,  just  now,  and  then.     Les.  65. 
.     .  To  follow  ;  from  ;  through.     P.  21- 
Like  ;  ii'  supposing.     Les.  14. 
.  To  yield,  to  submit;  clothing. 
A  letter  envelope. 


^  /^ Age ;  years. 

~^  ^. If,  supposing.     Les.  14. 

nP  SH  ,  .  -  .    The  season,  the  year's  crops. 
®  ^    -  .  -  .    New  Year's   day ;   after   the  New 
Year ;  to  pass  or  celebrate  Now  Year's  day. 

»j^     xi  jyL  •' 

3e  1p  By     A  letter  carrier.     Les.  39. 

.  -    To  believe  fully,  to  believe  on. 


.  To  make  obeisance  at  the  New  Year. 

.  The  time  or  occasion  of  New  Year. 

Last  year.  r^.^g 

.  Originally,  in  the  first  place.     Les. 

Now — as  opposed  to  formerly. 


English 

TecchpT.     What  is  the  matter   with  you?  (you 

how  kind). 
I'lipil.     Nothing  is   matter  with   me    (not  how 

kindj.       I  just  received  a    letter    from    home. 

(Home  letter  just  couie.) 
Teac/irr.      What   was   in  your   letter?  (Letter  in 

written  of  is  what  ?) 
Pupil.     Do  not  wi!  scholars  all  go  home  at  New 

Year  '■!  (year  under).     The  letter  said  next  year 

I  could  lint  return  (nut  can  again  come). 
Teadi'  r       Whv  is  thai  ' 
Pupil.      Last    year    (go    \  <  <ir;    when    I   chujc,  my 


Exercises. 

mother  from  the  first  (original  come)  was  not 
very  willing,  and  she  is  still  of  the  same  mind 
(now  [iH'^l  still  is  that  one  piece  idea). 

Teacher.  VVhat  is  the  age  of  your  old  mother  ? 
(Your  old  mother  what  age  recoiti.) 

Pupil.  .She  is  not  so  very  old  (not  count  old). 
She  is  fifty  (this  year  fifty).  Do  not  mis- 
understand me.  (Don't  see  error  my  idea.) 
It  is  not  that  (not  is  that)  1  do  not  want  to 
live  at  honiu,  but  that  (is,  etc.)  I  do  not  want 
to  h'.ivo  without  finishiug  the  course  (not  want 
nut  lead  tiuibh  ha\e  book). 
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PRIMARY    LESSONS. 


Lesson  XXVII. 


55 


1.  Have  you  finishod  writing  the  letter? 

Letter  write  finished  not  have  ? 

2.  Take  this  letter  to  the  Eastern  suburb,  to 

Mr.  Wang. 

You  take  this  envelope  letter  convey  to  East  suburb, 

3E  it^mm 

Wang     Mr.        there. 

3.  There  is  onlv  an  envelope,  but  no  letter  in  it. 

Only  hiive  letter  envelope,  in.sidc   but   not  have  letter. 

4.  I   have  just  come  this  jear  from  a  foreign 

country. 

1     pre-M-'iit  year  ju.'it  Jroiu  outside  country  come  did. 

5.  He  has  not  been  at  home  for  quite  a  num- 

ber of  3"  ears. 

He  good  several  years  not    at  home. 

6.  His  a<T<^  is  much  greater  than  mine. 

Hi-s      yc.ir  record  compare  mine  great  much  (      ). 

7.  If  the  money  is  insufficient,  what  then? 

K      is   cash  not  enough,     how     kind, 

8.  The  season  this  year  is  first  rate ;  I  wonder 

how  it  will  be  next  year. 

This  year  year  head  top  good,  not    know     over  year 
how     kind. 


9.  The  mail  inossengor  has  oomc.  but  there  ia 
no  letter  for  you. 

Carry  letter  (er)  coiiie  have,  but  not  have   your   letter. 

10.  He  thoroughly  believes  in  foreignei-s. 

mt^  m  m   ^y  m  a 

He  very  believe  submit  outside  country  men. 

1 1.  I  dissent  from  this  explanation  of  his. 

^r^  m  mmm   m    m 

I      uot  submit  iie    this  piece  explanation  method. 

12.  I  do  not  know  whence  he  conies,  nor  whither 

he  is  going. 

He  Irom    where  come,  go     where     yo.       J       all    not 

know. 

13.  Formerly  it   would    perhaps  have    brought 

one  hundred  thousand  cash,  but  now  it 
will  not  sell  for  that  amount.     . 

#  H  M  i^    iMi,  -   W 

i'rom  before  ^^tiU  perhaps  could  wortii   one  hundred 
strings,     now       luit    sell    uot      up    this  piece 

m  1 

number  (     ). 

14.  Has  the  mail   messenger  gone  ?     AnA.  He 

has  just  gone. 

Carry  lettei- (er)  go    have  oh?  Aw.  Just   go  liave. 

15.  Wait  a  little,  and  I  will  escort  you  to  pay 

your  New-  Year's  res2oects  to  your  teacher. 

^    ^  ^  ai  f^    *   1^    f$   ^± 

Wait  wait,    I    escort  you     go      give   your  teacher 

n  # 

worship  year. 


Notes. 


2<  ^  ^i'5  connected  withthepreceding  l^lj,  io  .  .  .  there, 
but  wilt  not  bear  translating.  A  good  English  translation 
does  not  need  to  exhibit  the  instrumental  verb  of  the  C^hinese. 
^  is  the  classifier  of  letters.     See  Les.   125. 

3.  Good  English  wilt  not  bear  the  rendering  of  botli 
^  and  ^-     In  Chinese,  however,  the  use  of  both  is  all  right. 

5.  Sf  ^  ■?  ^4  ^ooil  many  i/earg. 

6.  Ill  strict  propi  iety,  there  ought  to  l)e  a  M^  after  ^, 
but  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  omitted. 

9.  f)J\  Hv  fe  would  naturally  mean  i/ou)-  leller,  but  as 
here  constructed  it  means  a  letter /or  yon.  Chinese  has  a 
remarkablo  suppleness  about  it,  which,  however,  makes  it 
biwd  to  understand,  and  also  uncertain  in  meaning. 


In  Pekinese,  in  speaking,  "pf  is  often  substituted  for  aql 

12>  There  is  in  Chinese  no  specific  word  for  "nor.'' 
It  is  expressed  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  structure  of  the 
sentence.     In  this  case  it  is  effected  (approximately)  by  the 

use  of  flp,  all,  which  sums  the  two  adversative  clauses  and 
answers  to  both,  as  it  always  does  in  such  cases— the  sense 
being,  hoik  hi-i  comiiir/  and  hii  rioing  are  vnknotua  to  mt. 
J'iie  ronlering  might  with  equal  propriety  be,  /  do  not  lisoio 
eillier  irhenre  he  roinei  or  irhither  he  ii)  aoinr/. 

16.    I  hi3  term  5t  i^  not  confined  to  the  worship  of  the 

gods,  but  ineludeslho prostrations,  obeisances,  etc.,  rendered 
t'l  officials,  parents,  teachers,  seniors,  etc.  The  Xew  Year  is 
the  special  occasion  on  which  these  tokens  of  reverence  are 
rendered  in  a  formal  manner,  liem  e  the  term  ^  -^ 
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Vocabulary. 


^4S 


XN7p 


Early ;  soon ;  beforehand.     P.  7. 

To  sleep ;  to  lie  down  to  sleep. 

To  be  conscious  of;  to  feel.     P.  51. 

-  .  GJiiao'*.      Sleep;   the   unconsciousness   of 
sleep.     P.  97. 

Finished ;  already ;  just     P.  18. 

To  pass  through  ;  past,  already  ;  cleis- 

sica     P.  la 

To  lie  down.     P.  15. 

To  rise  up ;  to  begin.     An  auxiliary 
Lea  29.  j-^  port. 

The   mouth ;  an    entrance ,   a  hole ; 

To  awake,  to  waken.     P.  71. 

Evening  ;  late,  tardy.     P.  9. 


verb. 


Q 

M 

n 

P 


^ 

^ 


...  To  sleep ;  to  lie  down  to  slenp. 

.  .  .  Already,  have.     Les.  7. 

.  .  .  Early  (emphatic). 

...  To  arise,  to  get  up.     Les.  29. 

-  -  .  To  put  in  order ;  to  equip. 

P A  gateway ;  the  recess  outsitle  or 

inside  of  a  gate. 

§^ At  daylight. 

^ To  sleep,  asleep.  [■„„ 

^ To  waken  up  (another),  to  rouse 

^ To  sell  at  retail  or  by  the  piece. 

yS\  ^  ^ Unconsciously,     without 

thinking. 

■  - 

^^ Accent ;  dialect. 


English  Exercises. 


Inquirer.  There  is  one  thing  (kind  of  affair) 
that  I  do  not  understand.  When  I  go  to 
church,  I  no  sooner  sib  down  to  listen  to  a 
sermon  than  without  meaning  to  (one  sit 
down  hear  doctrine,  not  know  not  feel)  I  fall 
asleep.     Why  is  that  ? 

Teacher.  Is  it  not  because  you  cannot  under- 
stand ?    (Is  because  you  hear  not  out  como  ch  ?) 

Inquirer.     No,  I  understand  and  I  want  to  hear. 

Teacher.  When  you  are  at  home,  do  you  sleep 
in  the  day-time  ? 

Inqwirer.     Of  course  not!  (Where  eh?)  There  is 


so  much  to  do  at  home  (home  of  affairs  many). 
I  get  up  with  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock 
(chicken  one  call,  etc.)  (and)  do  not  go  to  bed 
at  night  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  (late  up,  ton 
point,  eleven  point),  after  cveiy  body  else  has 
gone  to  bed  (other  men  all  sleep  have,  I  just 
sleep).  I  fall  asleep  just  as  soon  as  I  lie  down 
(once  lie,  etc.). 
Teacher.  I  understand.  At  home,  when  once 
you  are  at  leisure  (not  have  afPuir)  you  go  to 
sleep.  Isn't  it  just  the  same  thing  at  church  I 
(At  church  not  also  is  one  kind  eh  ?) 


ppiiipippippp^ 
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PRIMARY  LESSONS. 


Lesson  XXVIII. 


')7 


1.  It  is  quite  late,  go  quickly  to  sleep. 

Day  nut  early  {     )  quickly  sleep  feel  (       ). 

2.  IJe  has  already  Iain  down  to  sleep. 

m  a  mmT m  i 

He  alieiuly  past  lie  down  sleep  has. 

3.  Get  up  early  to-morrow  and  put  the  house 

in  order. 

To-inoiTOw  must  eai  ly  early  rise  come  whip  little 
home  inside  's       things. 

4.  There  is  a  beggar  lying  asleep  in  the  gate 
way. 


Gate  mouth  has   one  piece 


ly-ing 


sleep  consciousness. 

5.  When  one  is  asleep,  he  knows  nothing  at  all 

Man  sleep  ini;  "s         time        what       all    not    know. 

6.  It  is  daylight,  get  up  quickly  and  get  the 

breakfast. 

^  m  1  >^ '^M^mmm 

Day  brigiit  has,  quick  cjuick  >ip  come  do    fcfod  (     ). 

7.  The  child  is  asleep,  do  not  wake  him. 

Child    sleep  eftoct  has,  nut  want  call  wake  (     )  him. 

8.  At  what  time  do  you  go  to  bed  ? 

You         here         all     are       what      time      sleep 
feel    eh? 

9.  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  so  much,  will  you  not 

sell  by  retail  ? 

I     buy  not  up      thus  many,  not  can  fraction  sell  eh? 


10.  I  at  first  slept  a  short  nap,  and  afterwavda 

I  could  not  sleep. 

I    first  sleep  did  one  little  sleep,  after  come  just  .sleep 

:^  #  7 

not  succeed  did. 

11.  My  head  aches  insufferabl}',  how  can  I  sk-CD  ? 

My  head  ache   of  finish  not   get        how      can  sleep 

ft    PiS 

feel     eh? 

12.  When  he  strikes  you  in  this  way,  do  yoi;  not 

feel  any  pain  ? 

mM#  tr  i^5ift:^|ll  ^ 

He   this  kind  strike  you,  still  feel  not  out    paiu 

^  m 

come  eh  ? 

13.  I  fell  asleep  without  thinking  as  soon  as 

I  lay  down. 

One  lie  down,  not  know  not  feel  just  sleep  uffect  did. 

14.  A  little  earlier  or  a  little  later  is  of  no  con- 

sequence. 

Early  one  little,  late  one  little,  ali      no  consequ-.-uc-. 

15.  I   came    too    late    yesterday,   the  door   was 

already  shut. 

Yesterday  com-ing  too  late,  door  already  pa.st  ? hut  wa.s. 

16.  He  speaks  very  well,  but  his  accent  is  slightly 

wrong. 

He  saj'-iug  very  good,  just  is  mouth  souuJ  differ 


one  little. 


Notes. 


1.  /p  .^  Another  illustration  of  the  Chinese  love  of 
negative  forms. 

3.  ^  here  expresses  an  injunction.  If  a  fjj>  were 
inserted  Defore  it,  it  would  practically  be  au  order. 

4.  In  the  residences  of  the  gentry,  the  projecting  eaves 
of  the  gate-house  form  a  shelter  of  which  beggars  are  apt  to 
avail  themselves.  ^  as  here  used,  turns  the  verb  into  a 
present  participle. 

6-  ^  'J^  "T>  Day  bright  ed — the  day  has  become  brigJit. 
The  Chinese  do  not  usually  speak  of  getting  breakfast,  dinner 
or  supper,  but  say  "prepare  food"  with  reference  to  all  meals. 

7.  ^m  here  adds  the  sense  of  attained  sleep,  that  is  just 
gone  to  sleep. 

The  use  of  the  wine  radical  g  in  ^  gives  a  suggestion 
of  the  possible  origin  of  the  word. 

8-  ^  C^  liore  means  to  go  to  bed  rather  than  to  go 
to  sleep.  ^  does  not  refer  to  all  the  persons,  but  to  all  the 
times,  i.e.,  day  after  day. 


9.  In  the  third  and  sixth  sentences,  j^  is  used  as  prin- 
cipal verb.  In  this  sentence  it  is  not  so  used,  but  as 
auxiliary.  Thus  used  it  may  be  joined  to  verbs  indicating 
motion  upwards,  and,  by  accommodation,  to  many  others. 
It  Bometimes  has  an  inceptive  force,  and  sometimes  denotes 
progressive  action,  lait  is  more  frequently  used  to  express  the 
completion  of  the  action.  In  this  sentence,  however,  it  ia 
used  to  express  the  possibility  of  the  action.  Tlie  poorer 
Chinese,  living  from  hand  to  'uoutli,  are  not  able  to  economize 

by  buying  at  wholesale  prices.     -^  ^,    To  sell  /ractionally, 
that  is,  by  retail. 

10.  ^  here  is  used  as  a  noun,  a  sleep. 

13.  /^  is  often  inserted  before  each  word  of  a  compound 

for  rhetorical  effect, — a  common  idiom.     The  compound  331  ^ 
means  sense  perception,  or  to  peri:eii-A  by  the  ■leusei. 

15.  So  far  as  appears  in  tlio  form  of  the  R;;ntencc,  it  is 
entirely  uncertain  whether  the  nominative  should  be  I,  you, 
he  or  slie.  This  ability  of  the  Chinese  lan^'uage  to  use  verbs 
without  any  subject  expressed,  is  sometimes  a  convenience, 
but  more  frequently  a  .source  of  embarrassing  unccrtaicty. 
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-^5  sis 


Water ;  a  fluid  ;  a  stream,     [a  blister. 

To  steep,  to  draw ;  to  soak  ;  a  bubble. 

Tea  ^^infusion) ;  the  tea  plant ;  tea. 

The  heart;  the  mind;  the  middle.  P.  19. 

To  turn  back,  to  return;  to  repent;  a 
time,  a  turn.     An  auxiliary  verb  : — Les.  41. 

To  announce,  to  tell ;  to  accuse.    P.  8. 

To  tell,  to  inform. 

Cold,  cool. 

False,  counterfeit ;  supposing.    P.  47. 

To  seek,  to  search  for.    P.  24.  [ments. 

Sweetmeats ;     dessert ;     refresh- 


VoCABtJLAKY. 


Boiling  water. 

To  be  careful,  to  be  cautious. 

To  tell,  to  inform. 

To  set  the  mind  at  rest. 

A  half  day,  ever  so  long. 

To  find. 

— «■* —  [tioa. 

Pain  in  the  stomach ;  indiges- 

To  take  cold. 

Plain  water. 

Method  of  doing. 

A  bubble ;  a  blister. 


I 


English 

Mistress.  I  have  an  attack  of  indigestion,  and 
also  have  taken  cold ;  I  will  not  eat  anything. 
Give  me  a  little  tea, 

^r.rvant.     Here  is  the  tea. 

Mistress.  This  tea  is  just  like  plain  water  (with 
white  water  not  differ  anything)  why  is  that  ? 

Servant.  I  do  not  know.  I  made  it  just  the  way 
you  told  me  the  other  day  (you  that  one  day 
tell  me  of  make  method,  I  jnsb  is  thus  make  of). 

Mistress.  You  tell  me  step  by  step  just  how  you 
made  it  (you  one  kind  one  kind  tell,  etc.). 

Servant.     I  put  the  water  on  the  stove  (I  is  take 
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water  sit  at  stove  on)  and  when  the  kettle 
commenced  to  sing  (water  out  [ffj]  sound  of 
time)  I  drew  the  tea. 
Mistress.  You  ought  to  pay  careful  heed  when 
you  are  told  (use  heart  hear).  W"hen  a  kettle 
sings,  it  is  not  necesssarily  boiling\out  sound 
not  count,  etc.).  It  must  have  its  surfagfe  covered 
with  bubbles  in  order  to  count  as  boiling 
(water  up  head  commence  [^]  bubbles  just  [,^] 
count  open).  (In)  drawing  tea,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  water  should  be  boiling  (water 
not  open  no  go). 
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1.  A  guest  has  arrived,   heat  water  quickl}', 

and  draw  some  tea. 

^1  ^  '^  'W:  m^m^m 

Come  has  guest,  quick  quick  burn  water  steep  tea  (   ). 

2.  When  the  tea  is  ready,  bring  it  and  set  it 

on  the  table. 

Ten  attain  have  just  bring  come  put     at       table      on. 

3.  Then  go  and  bring  the  dessert. 

n^^m  'i:^  #  ^ 

Again  go,  take  little  heart  bring  come. 

4.  There  is  already  boiling  water. 

Open  vvater  already  have  (     I. 

6.  He  spoke  several  times  before  I  understood 
him. 

He     spoke     good  sseverul  times,  I     just  understand 
his  idea. 

6.  Be  careful,  Do  not  speak  incorrectly. 

>h  t^  W;  m  1^  ^  7 

Small  heart  (     ).  Don't  speak  uiistake  (     ). 

7.  Seeing  he  was  so  sick  as  this,  whj'  did  you 

not  come  and  tell  me  ? 

He  sick     lo       tliis  kiud       for      what     not  come 

tell  inform  mo  ? 

8.  The  tea  is  cold,  go  and  draw  a  little  more. 

Tea  cold  (     )      may    again  go  draw  one  little  (     ). 


9.  I  tell  you,  if  you  write  that  character  wrong 

again,  I  will  whip  you. 

I       tell  iiifoi  111  you,  again  write  wrouu  (     )  this 
piece  characttr,  I      will  whip  you. 

10.  Is  this  water  just  drawn  ?    How  is  it  that 

it  is  not  at  all  cool  ? 

This     is   just  strike  of  water     eh?   How        one  little 

Z-  ^M  PJS 

not  cool   eh  ? 

11.  Don't  b(j  anxious.    He  will  return  presently. 

i^^Mc  'il>  M  -f^  ^  -  #  E  m 

Vou  place  heart  (     )    not  much  one       meet        he 

fL  lei    5^ 

just  return  come. 

12.  I  think  tliis  piece  of  silver  is  counterfeit. 

I      see   this  piece   silver      is   false  kind 

13.  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  back  and 

give  hiui  word. 

Not  as     you  return  go   tell  inform  him  one  sound. 

14.  I  have  looked  lor  it  a  long  while  and  have 

not  found  it.  Ans.  If  you  cannot  find  it, 
it  is  no  matter. 

Search  have  half  day.  also  not  seek  attain. 

Ans.  Search  not   get  just  end   (     ) 

15.  I  have  looked  for  my  pen  several  times,  but^ 

somehow  cannot  find  it.     I  wonder  who 
has  taken  it  awav. 

My        pen  seek  ilid  good  several  times,  just    is    tiiul 
not  get,  not  know  who  for   ine   take  away  did. 


No 

1.  In  Peking  they  say  ((-yj^rather  than  J^.^  Primarily 
^^  means  the  tea  plant,  but  in  common  use  it  means  tea 
made  ready  for  drinking.     The  dry  tea  is  called  "  tea-leaves  " 

y-^  ^)-  Wheu,  however,  any  descriptive  epithet,  as  red 
or  black,  is  prefixed,  ^C  is  used  alone  for  the  leaves. 

2.  In  Peking  ■f^p  would  be  used  for  xf;  and  in  many 
places  jSt  would  be  used  in  preference  to  either. 

3.  In  this  case  S|5  >L"*  means  refreshments,  including 
cakes,   candies,   and  nuts,    and    sometimes    fruits.     When 

served  in  connection  with  a  meal,  the  giJ  >lj>  or  dessert  is 
served  before  the  meal,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
sweetmeats. 

B.  Though  not  properly  meaning  before,  ^  here  serves 
to  put  the  speakiny  several  tiines  as  antecedent  to  the  under- 
atatiding,  and  so  has  the  force  of  be/ore. 

6.  >]»  iV*  Male  your  heart  little,  ij»  being  used  as  a 
verb,  and  iii*  being  put  for  courage  or  daring — hence  the 
meaning  be  careJiU,  be  cautiotu- 


TES.  '^^ 

lO^  tT  ^  "ot  ""'y  rneans  to  draw  from  the  well,  but 
also  includes  the  bringing.  Both  i^  and  jjjt  arc  oftentimes 
properly  translated  just  now.     The  difference  between  thi-ni 

is  that  J^  refers  to  the  immediate  past,   and   ^  lo  the 
immediate  future.       This  sentence  exhibits   the  distinctive 

use  of  the  two  interrogative  particles  R^  and  %>  t''6  one  iu 
a  direct,  the  other  iu  an  indirect  question. 

11.  The  ' — '  might,  and  in  many  places  would,  be 
omitted. 

12.  The  Chinese  have  sundry  ingenious  ways  of  making 
spurious  ingots  and  pieces  of  silver. 

13-  The  addition  of  —  ^  implies  that  a  few  words 
would  serve  the  purpose. 

14-  The  use  of  -^  5C  ^s  a  hyperbole  is  very   comwon. 

bI;  ~j*  is  the  common  form  for  dismissing  finally  any  subject 
or  business. 

15.  TO  ^  i^  '>■  ^ery  idiomali-  form,  approxiiuat{il> 
equivalent  to  from  me. 
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^:^     To  give  a  name. 

T^  J       *^  pattern,  a  sample. 

^0     To  go  and  return,  the 

round  trip. 
— ■  32i     One  way,  the  single  trip. 

^  ^  -   To  move  to  cither  side 
so  as  to  open  a  way. 


Vocabulary. 

I&TT'  ■  ■  A   discount    on    round 
thousands  of  cash. 

TQi'i'X  To  start  on  a  journey. 

ikA^  Size.     See  Les.  50. 

W-%k  Cool;  to  cool  off. 

§^  To  wake  up  naturally. 

>T»^§     To  look  on  with  dis- 
dain. 


aE^  ■  To  arrange  and  settle  a 
marriage  alliance  (said  of 
the  man). 

JtX  .  To  fancy,  to  have  a  pas- 
sion for,  to  be  addicted  to. 

jij^-^     To   be    inquisitive,    to 

love  scandal.  p,     , 

^  *  tbody. 

■:^^  ■   To  meddle,  to  be  a  busy 
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1,  We  had  gone  less  than  half  way,  when  it 

commenced  to  rain. 

2.  He  has  given  his  little    girl   the  name  of 

Silver. 
8.  Judging  from  this,  he  must  belong  to  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society. 

4.  In  the   evening  I  could  not  see,   and   so 

missed  the  road. 

5.  Please  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  suitable  for 

drawing  a  pattern. 

6.  Did  you  bargain  for  the  round  trip,  or  only 

for  the  one  way  ? 

7.  How  is  this  medicine  to  be  taken  ?   Ans. 

Take  it  in  plain  water. 

8.  Tell  him  to  come  over,  and  I  will  make  it 

plain  to  him. 

9.  Wait  for  me  at  the  gate. 

10.  Move  apart  a  little,  will  you ;  I  cannot  get 

past. 

11.  This  by-road  running  east  and  west  I  have 

never  travelled  over.  , 

12.  After  it  is  counted  up,  it  will  still  be  neces- 

sary to  add  on  the  ti-ts'L 

13.  That  expression  does  not  sound  well.  Do  not 

speak  in  that  way. 

14.  This  (knife)  is  not  sharp,  and  that  one  has 

no  handle. 

15.  I  hear.  Sir,  that  you  are  to  start  on  a  visit 

to  your  native  land  day  after  to-morrow, 
hence  we  came  to-day  to  visit  you. 

16.  Ou  comparison,   these  two  things  do  not 

diflFer  very  much  in  size. 


17. 


How 


This  silver  has  not  yet  been  weighed, 
should  one  know  how  much  it  is  ? 

18.  Please.  Sir.  sifc  down,  and  cool  off  and  have 

a  little  chat  belbre  you  go. 

19.  Cold  boiled  water  will  also  answer,  but  not 

water  that  has  not  been  boiled. 

20.  I  cannot  wait  to  eat  a  meal,  I  will  just  take 

a  little  refreshment  and  bo  off. 

21.  If  you  go  alone,  you  must  take  care.   Ans. 

Don't  worry  !   That  is  no  matter. 

22.  I  will  not  look  for  it  any  more.     We  shall 

see  where  ifc  will  finally  turn  up. 

23.  Why  did  you  come  so  eai'ly  as  this  ?    The 

mistress  is  not  up  yet. 

24.  How  is  it  that  you  came  so  late  ?  Ans.  I  had 

a  little  business,  and  could  not  come  earlier. 

25.  Speak  a  little  more  softly ;  the  baby  has  not 

yet  waked  up. 

26.  He  is  supercilious;  he  considers  himself  su- 

perior to  other  people. 

27.  The  passers  to  and  fro  on  the  street  are  so 

many  that  one  cannot  count  them. 

28.  Your  son  is  barely  twelve.     Why  have  you 

betrothed  him  so  early  as  this  ? 

29.  Wang    Sr.    said    Wang   Jr.    was    a  scandal- 

monger, and  Wang  Jr.  said  Wang  Sr.  was 
a  meddler;  this  cue  added  a  word,  and 
that  one  a  word,  until  presently  they 
came  to  blows.  In  my  opinion,  they  were 
both  in  the  wrong. 


No 

I.  Tbongh  i-ain  (^)  iu  not  mentioned,  it  is  implied,  as 
we  say   "  It  began  to  pour. "    ^  J^  is  used  inceptively. 

3-  •ix  1b  -A-  senii-religioua  society  whose  cult  consists 
chiefly  in  abstinence  from  wine,  opium,  tobacco,  gambling,  etc. 
]Q[  is  used  in  its  higher  classical  sense,  as  including  the 
principlesof  correct  moral  conduct.  Tha  society  is  more  or 
less  secret,  but  is  not  regarded  as  having  any  political  aims. 

6i  The  use  of  g§  for  making  a  barqain  points  to  tlie 

dickering  involved  in  the  process,  ^  HI,  come  and  return, 
ia  scarcely  amenable  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  a  rhetorical 
inversion  of  (ll  JJ^. 

7»  J^  '^  tK^  ^*«  <='«'"■  (vhite)  water  to  escort  it— 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  Western  phraseology,  the 
"  vehicle  "  in  which  a  medicine  is  tal^en. 

9.  Heretofore  ^  has  only  been  used  in  the  term  ^tM- 
It  is  here  used  in  its  primary  sense  as  a  verb.  It  differs  Irom 
^  in  that  it  includes  a  shade  of  expectancy. 

II.  Take  notice  that  J^  and  M  are  Iiere  used  in  their 
primary  sense,  and  that  W  retains  its  proper  tone. 

IQ.  Chinese  copper  cash  as  .strung  and  used  do  not  have 
on  oaoh  string  the  full  number  called  for.  Each  string  ia 
short  one  or  two  or  more  cash,  according  to  the  custom  of 
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each  particular  place.    This  conventional  shortage  is  called 
J[£    -?.     When  money  received  in  round  thousands  is  paid 
out  in  detail,  this  jf^   •?  shows  a  deficiency  which  has  to 
be  made  up. 

13.  /f»  if  ^  is  frequently  used  as  here,  not  with 
refereuce  to  tlio  effect  jTroduced  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  but 
on  the  sense  of  propriety  or  delicacy. 

14.  The  word  "  knife"  is  to  be  supplied.  The  classifier 
is  put  for  the  noun.  '^  (jjuick),  here  means  s/iarp— an- 
alogous to  our  phrase  a  "  quick  edge." 

16.  Nouns  expressing  the  relations  of  quantity,  dimen- 
sions, etc.,  are  expressed  in  Chinese  by  uniting  adjectives  of 

opposite  meanings.  Thus  yZ  ^J'*  the  great  small  of  a  thing 
is  its  size,  and  ^  ^  the  many /era  of  a  thing,  is  its  amount 
(see  next  sentence).  /f»  ^  ^  ^  does  not  mean,  as  the 
words  would  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  things  did  not  differ 
"  any"'  at  all,  but  that  they  did  not  differ  much,  or  appre- 
ciably.    No  difference  at  all,  is  expressed  by  — '  Wt  ^  &• 

17.  ji^  ^  Passed  over  the  scales,  that  is,  been  iceighrd. 
2j5  is  only  used  of  things  weighed  in  balances  with  wei^jli;  . 

26«  ^,  pvre,  is  not  represented  in  the  translaiiou. 
It  expresses  I  he  idea  that  the  man  was  in  the  cun»taul 
habit  of  considering  himself  better  than  others. 
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.  .  Athough,  even  if.     Les,  94. 
. .  Certainly  ;  yes  ;  but,  then.     P  134. 
5.bl  ;^ A  place  ;  a  circu instance.     A  classi- 
fier.    Les.  98. 

74j/^, To  slight ;  careless;  suddenly. 

^  (j'^aE To  fix  ;  to  decide  ;  certainly.     P.  31. 

j.U^  T^ A  carpenter's  compass ;  a  custom. 


Vocabulary. 


^!i»l 


)Li> 


3       To  act  as  :  to  bear ;  ought ;  when,  at 

/         the  time  of.     Les.  90. 

V 


^4 


trap. 


-  To  pawn  ;  instead  of;  to  consider  ;  a 
P.  26.  ^jjj 

J- '» /    ^fc  .    ■  Since.  Sign  of  perfect  participle.    Les. 

>b»  ^ -A-  carpenter's  square ;  a  custom. 

_  Right ;  to  assent ;  suitable.     P.  36, 

t'^'^Wm.   .    .  ...  An  echo;  to  respond.     P.  126. 

Although,  notwithstanding. 
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Use,  service. 

Suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

To  decide,  to  settle. 

Naturally,  of  course.     P.  16.5. 

Not  so ;  otherwise.  Freached. 

To   fall  into  a  trap,  to  be  over- 

A  custom,  a  fashion. 

Since,  seeing  that.     Les.  lOJ. 

To  assent ;  to  promise. 

Certainly,  positively. 

Certainly,  surely. 

.  .  .  The  head  of  the  house. 

Ought,  should. 

Benefit,  advantage.     Les.  98. 

At  the  time. 

Bargain  money. 


English  Exerclses. 


Chang.  I  am  thinking  (.have  idea)  of  buying  a  house 
(one  place  house).  There  is  a  man  (who)  prom- 
ised after  aWew  weeks  to  give  me  the  money. 

WaifUj.     How  about  the  bargain  money  ? 

Chang.     I  have  no  money  at  present.     I  came 

to-(.lay  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  (becauwe 

of  is  invitt>  you)  to  help  luo  plan  for  this  (give 

ni9  plan  this  piece),  but  it.  is  a  hard  subject  to 

introduce  (not  good  open  mouth) 


Wang.     What  had  you  in  mind  (your  idea  how)? 

Chang.  Have  you  not  a  great  many  clocks  in 
your  house  ?  Could  you  not  give  me  one  to 
pawn  (cause  me  pawn,  do  not  do)?  I  would 
(nmst)  return  (^g)  it  to  you  in  a  few  weeks. 

W(tng.  I  do  not  approve  uf  (/Jg)  this  custom. 
As  T  Huu  it,  to  pawn  one's  goods  is  to  fall  into 
'^  t>ap  (t  t  ^  ±  t) 
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1.  Altliough    it   is   pretty,    it    is    not    of    the 

slightest  use. 

m  m^m u M^ - m m ^ 

Though    kind  good  see,    but      is    one   little  use  place 
all     not  have. 

2.  One  moment  he  is  this  wa}',  and  the  next 

he  is  that  way. 

He  sudden  kind    this-way,  sudden  kind       that-way. 

3.  How  is  this  thing  to  be  finally  decided  ? 
This  piece    affair       to    end       how    settle  rule  eh  ? 

4.  There  is  no  truth  in  his  mouth;  people  of 

course  do  not  believe  him. 

He  mouth  in    not  have  true  words,  man  self  kind  not 

ip  m  m 

believe  submit  him. 

5.  You  ought  to  be  careful,  or  you  will  be  de- 

ceived by  him. 

i^^m  ^>  >i:>  ^  ^  m  M  ± 

You  ought  little  heart,  not  kind   just  will      up 
his      trap. 

6.  Seeing  you  knew,  why  did  yon  not  tell  me 

at  the  time  ? 

You  since    know,  because   what        not    at    time 
tell       me    eh  ? 

7.  This  is  our  Chinese  custom. 

This     is         we    middle  kingdom's   compass  square. 


8.  Having  ])roniised,  ho  will  certainly  give  it 

to  you. 

He  since  kind  respond  allow  just  must  certainly  give  you. 

9.  I  think  this  method  will  certainly  succeed. 

I      see  this  piece  method  certain  can  work. 

10.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  price  will  be  better 

to-morrow. 

To-morrow's        rate      also  not  one  certain  just  good. 

11.  Seeing  it  is  his,  why  not  give  it  to  him  ? 

Since  is         his,    because  what     not  give  him  eh? 

12.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the  famil}'  to 

plan  for  the  whole  family. 

Act  as  family-er    for  one  family   s     man     plan        is 

m  -B  m 

suitable  <iucli(  kind. 

13.  Although   there  are  advantages,  there  are 

also  disadvantages. 

Thnngh  have  gnod  place,  but  also  have  not  good  place. 

14.  I  am  not  equal  (to  the  undertaking) ;  whom 

do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 

I   bear  not    up,  you  take  me  consider  do      what  man  ? 

15.  He  suddenly  took  a  fit  of  indigestion.      It 

seemed  of  no  importance  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  it  was  unbearably  painful. 

m  m^  ^  ^ij*  p  m  -M^i^n 

He  sudden  kind  heart  mouth  pain.     At  time  consider 
not  important,  afterward  but  pain  kind  end  not  get. 


Not 

!•  I"  Si  ^.  iS»  i^'  ©E  f^  and  similar  combina- 
tions, ^  is  added  for  emphasis  and  euphony.  When 
the  rhythm  of  the  sentence  does  not  require  it,  the  f^ 
may  be  omitted  without  change  of  meaning,   ffi^  in  the  first 

part  of  a  hypothetical  sentence,  usually  has  ^,  yet,  or  jij, 
stilt,  in  the  second  part. 

6.  /p  ^  is  both  more  elegant  and  more  forcible  than 
our  term  otherwise, 

6-  When  ^  is  joined  to  fllf  (  or  fl^f  -§1  )  or  other 
term  expressive  of  time,  it  means  at  or  during. 

7-  JK  compasses,  the  pattern  or  guide  for  making  things 
that  are  round.  ^^  squaxe,  the  pattern  for  making  things  that 


ES. 

are  square.  Hence  we  have  35^  ^H,  an  abstract  nonn  made 
by  combining  these  correlatives. 

8-  l®>  io  respond,  and  ff^,  to  aUow,  combined  make 
promise.  A  promise  is  thus  regarded  as  the  response  to  a 
request. 

^  or  ^  ^  in  the  first  clause,  usually  takes  WL  in  the 
second  clause,  unless  this  second  clause  is  turned  into  a 
question. 

12*  a  ^  R y  An  act-as-family-er,  i.e.  one  who  stands 
for  the  family,  the  head   of  the   house.     A   childless   wife 

often  thus  designates  her  husband.  The  final  ffV  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  cannot  be  specifically  translated.  It  gives 
the  final  clause  a  relative  force,  that  which  ought  to  he. 
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Vocabulary. 


-  -      -  -  To  take: — Les.  28.    To  accommodate: 
proanntly.  Sign  of  the  future: — Les.  55. 

To  spread  out ;  to  vibrate.     P.  93. 

A  plate;  to  examine  ;  to  coil.     P.  72. 

To  unite;  harmonious;  together. 

A  pattern,  a  form.     P,  11. 

j-  7v\R Only;  but,  nothing  but.     P.  117. 

-  .  .  Father. 

.  .  .  Lord,  master.     P.  31. 


^7/ 
>73t 


'^7;,^ All ;  many. 


P.  83. 


1-7^      - 


^^ 


To  injure;  spoiled  ;  ruined.     P.  18. 
.  .  .  Suitable  ;    fitting,   according    to 


pattern. 


mm 


^ 


tr 


P 


To  make  shift,  to  p  ocommodafce  ta 
About  to  be,  will : — Les.  55. 
Father.  ["biiity, 

To  decide,  to  take  the  responsi- 
Decision,  purpose,  will. 
-  -  .  The  Trimetrical  Classic. 
Master,  owner. 
.  -      ...  Wooden  shoe  soles. 
The  abacus.  [reckon  up. 

.  -  To  count  on  the  abacus,  to 
Travelling  expenses. 


"^^  ^^ ...  Quicksilver. 


English 

Mrs.  CIm  ng.  1  want  to  go  out.  Can  you  keep  watch 
of  the  house  for  me  (give  me  see  house,  go  no  go). 

3Irs.  Vising.     I  can.      Where  are  you  going? 

Mrs.  Chang.  The  shoe-soles  I  bought  yesterday 
for  m\'  daughters  are  either  too  large  or  too 
small.  I  must  buy  more.  I  also  want  to  buy 
some  embroidery  patterns  (flower  patterns). 

Mrs.  Wang.  In  buying  these  do  you  not  need 
to  go  past  the  dispensary  (|^  ^)  ?  I  want  you 
to  buy  half  (an)  ounce  of  quicksilver  for  me. 
I  must  make  some  medicine. 


Exercises. 

Mrs.   Chang. 
eatable. 


How  is  that  ?     Quicksilver  is  not 


Mrs.  Wang.  This  is  not  for  internal  but  external 
use  (not  is  eat  of,  is  up  [J;]  of  medicine).  I 
have  no  small  change.     I  will  give  you  a  dollar. 

il/rs.  Chang.  How  much  change  will  there  be  to 
come  back  (still  must  seek  back  how  much 
money)  ? 

Mrs.  Wang.  I  have  not  reckoned  up.  No  matter. 
There  caij  be  no  mistake  (error  not  end  ["j]). 


'^m^m^^^^'imtrw'ff^^^n'i'itmmffiKsitm 
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Lesson  XXXII. 
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1.  Set  the  table  early. 

Take     table     early  early  spread  on. 

2.  How  many  plates  shall  I  set?  Ans.  If  you 

set  on  eight,  it  will  be  right. 

Want  set    on  how  many  piece   plate?    Ans.  Set    on 

A  ®  ft  ^       ^ 

eight  piece  just  accoirling  pattern. 

3.  There  is  not  room  ibr  plates  for  eight. 

Eight  piece  man's        plates     set  not  open. 

4.  There  is  no  other  way ;  we  will  have  to  do 

the  best  we  can. 

Not  have  otiiei-'s    method,  only  must  take  just 
one  little. 

5.  The  large  plates  are  too  large,  and  the  small 

ones  too  small,  there  are  none  suitable. 

m'f'^m-Mm  i^  4-  m  >h 

Plate      all   are  large  kind  large,  small  kind  small, 

i^m  ^  ^  m 

not  have  according  pattern  kind. 

6.  This  affair  of  j'Ours  will  probably  not  succeed 

You  this  piece     affair     will  come  be  not  can  do  kind, 

7.  His  father  has  boon  dead  many  years. 

His    father  kin  many  years  not     is    {     ). 

8.  Mrs.  White's  paronts  are  already  aged. 

White  Mrs.    -'s  father  mother  already  have  (     )    age. 

9.  Seeing  you  all  regard  it  as  proper,  so  let  it  be. 
All  persons  see  right  also  just    is    (     ). 


10.  He  ought  to  decide  this  affair.  Ane.  He  is 

quite  too  wavering. 

1  his  piece  affair  ouyht  is      he     do   lord.     Ans.    He 
too    not  have  master  meaning. 

11.  In  this  plan  of  action  we  will  be  condemned 

by  everybody. 

This  kind  do  method  face  not  stand  all   men. 

12.  To  spoil  a  man's  reputation  is  worse  than 

to  spoil  his  goods. 

Spoil  man's  reputation  compare  spoil  man's     tliiuus, 
still  not  good. 

13.  I  cannot  find  any  owner  for  this  copy  u(  the 

Trimetrical  Classic.     I  wonder  whose  it  i.s. 

M  *  H  ^    m  ^r^m 

This  volume  Three  Character  Classic  find  ntt  attain 
master,     not  knovf  is      \vhose. 

14.  The  wooden  shoe  soles  are  the  right  pattern, 

but  they  are  too  dear.  Ans.  You  are  too 
stingy.  When  any  trifling  expenditure  of 
money  is  required  you  take  to  figuring. 

Wooden  bottoms  according  pattern,  just  is  coptlv  attain 

very.  Ann.  You  too  love  money.  Have  one  Imle  half 

m  ^mfi^^:^m  tr  ^  m 

In  tie  spend  money  s      place,    just  stritc  reckon  ji  utc 

15.  I  am  very  willing  to  return,  but  I  have  no 

money  for  travelling  expenses. 

I  very  williug  return  go,  onlj'  is  not  have  coil  money. 


Notes. 


I.  As  an  instrumental  verb,  j^  is  substantially  the  same 

as  3u»  but  more  bookish.     It  is  more  properly  applied  to 
ideas  and  afiairs  than  to  things. 

4«  Tit  Sni  Ijifc-  take  just,  that  is,  take  things  just  as  you 
find  them,  and  accommodate  yourself  to  them. 

G-  :^  ^^  ^  >h  60  >J»-  That  is,  the  large  are  too 
large,  and  the  small  too  small, — the  too  being  implied  or 
understood.  Quite  a  number  of  similar  phrases  are  formed 
on  the  si^4MpodeI. 

6.  Hr^jt  differs  from  7^  alone,  in  that  the  time  in- 
dicated is  more  indefinite  and  that  the  idea  of  probability 
is  also  suggested. 

8.  When  ^  and  -^  are  joined  together,  ^  is  not 
usually  added  to  either  of  them. 

9»  jpt  lit.  is  the  polite  form  of  addressing  a  number  of 
persons.  Jjl^  ^  •^  "jf  is  an  idiomatic  form  by  which  a  con- 
oe-Bsion  is  made,  and  a  more  or  less  reluctant  consent  givi  11. 


H-  *3"  ^  tt£  or  5a  ^  H>  unable  to  meet,  is  a  very 
forcible  form  of  expressing  shame  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  one  party  has  acted  towards  the  other.  The  latter  form 
is  used  in  Shantung.     The  former  is  general. 

12i  i^  is  not  here  used  as  an  adjective,  which  is  its 
general  use,  but  as  a  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

13>  .::!.  ^  i^-,  a  Chinese  primary  school  book,  com- 
monly called  the  Trimetrical  Classic.  It  is  written  in  hex- 
ameter verse,  each  line  consisting  of  two  triplets.  It  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  Chinese  history  and  literature. 

14.  7l^  SM.  Is  ■?•  The  cut  and  dressed  wooden  so'es 
for  women's  shoes  are  commonly  so  calleil.    i$  §^  Pain  (at 

parting  from  J  money,  that  is,  stingy,  ff  .^  "^  To  coiin!  on 
the  abac7ti,  hence  to  figure  on  the  profit  of  a  bargain. 

15.  iS  :tM:  This  term  is  probably  derived  from  the 
custom  of  travellers  in  carrj'ing  their  money  in  a  I.'elt  around 
the  waist.     It  is  often  written  2£  ^&-   ''ud  sometimes  spokor. 
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VOCABU 


Z  5'^'w Father — Chiefly  used  as  an  honorary 

title.     P.  4. 

^  ^   -^ Public ;  common  :  jnst,  equitable. 

J'Sl  t-^^ Apprehensive  ;  lest : — Les.  181. 

^yj^lH To  fear;  lest,  perhaps. 

.2  yV-iR: True  ;  genuine  :  in  loality.     P.  3R. 

^  Svi'^^ A   tube;    to   control,  to   manage;   to 

rare  for.      A  classifier.      Les.  42. 

-^Jt^ The  hand. 

""  pf' To  hit  the  center;  suitable.     P.  47. 

yit  '^ A  title  of  respect,  Sir.     P.  4. 

■^  f^     Used  in  common. 

y^  ^^ All  the  party  or  company. 

f^  'jfl    I  fear;  lest,  peracl venture. 


?5  m  yi 

■I'fl  Ji  ^ 

^  ^li  M 

^  M  ^ 

m  ^  ^ 

^  ji  * 


A  title  of  respect  higher  thaa 
Just,  impartial ;  cheap. 
All  the  company  or  crowd. 
The  proprietor.     Les.  72. 
To  motion  with  the  hand. 
.  -  .  Underlings  ;emplo3-ees. 
Without  hesitation ;  simplj-. 
At  the  time. 

Son  of  a  titled  gentleman.  r]joi(j. 
Who  knows ;  to  my  surprise,  be- 

Ch'ai\     To  send  (a  person) ;  to  commis- 
sion ;  one  sent. 

An  official  attendant. 


English  Exercises. 


Tramp.  Please,  Sir,  find  some  employment  for 
me  (give  me  seek  an  affair  [or  a  place]). 

Gentleman.     What  kind  of  employment  ? 

Tramp.  Anything  will  do  (what  all  do)  ;  a  water- 
carrier  (strike-watcr-er)  a  letter  carrier,  a  gate- 
koejier,  an  official  attendant,  a  colporteur  (sell- 


book-er),  a  preacher  (explain -doctrine-er), — any 
(of  these)  will  answer  (^  p]"). 
Gentleman.     If  you  were  made  (,gt  M:  P^  f4*>  f^) 
the  magistrate  of  the  district  (Jl^  3^  '^)  f that 
would)  also  answer,  would  it  not  (is  not  is)? 
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Lesson  XXXIII. 


67 


1.  Fang  Lao  Yeh  came  home  yesterday. 

Fang  old  father  yesterday  come  Iionie  have. 

2.  These  things  are  for  common   use;  all  the 

family  may  use  them. 

These  are  publio     use's        things,  great  family  all 


cat!     use. 


3.  I  fear  j-our  honor  does  not   understand   my 

language. 

Lest  fear  great  old    Sir     nob  understand     my     words. 

4.  Will  you   pay  no  attention  to  this  sort  of 

injustice  ? 

This  kind  not  public  doulriiie  of    affair  you  not 

control  eh  'I 

5.  I  am  not  afraid  eithci-  of  his  beating  or  his 

accusing. 

^-tfc>r  '1^  m  tr  ^^r^  m  m  ^ 

I  also  not  afiaid  he  strike,  I   also  not  afraid  heaecuse. 

6.  The  price  is  reasonable,  that  is  true,  but  I 

fear  the  article  is  not  first  class. 

Price  money  public  doctrine  is      no  mistake,  only 
fear    article     not  superior. 

7.  Did  he  really  speak  in  this  way  ?  Ans.  He 

did,  and  no  mistake. 

He  true     is        thus    speak     of   eh  ?     Ans.     One 
little  not  mistake,  i.s        thus   speak  of. 

8.  Thej'e  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  meddle  in 

the  affairs  of  all  (the  company).     If  you 
mind  your  own  business  it  will  be  enough. 

(ireat    all's    affairs  use  not  need  you  manage.     You 
manage       self's       afifairs  just  enough  (     ). 


9.  AVhat  business  is  it  of  his  whose  chickens 
I  buy? 

I  buy  wIjo  family's  chicken  concern  him      vhat   thing. 

10.  The  proprietor  motioned  with  his  hand  that 
his  subordinates  should  not  say  anything. 

East  family  wave  wave  hand  not  cause  below  under 

Ann 

man  make  sound. 

11.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  it  will  be  all  right.    Just  set 

your  heart  at  rest  and  go  to  sleep. 

r>'m^\^^r^i  #^  k  #  ik 

Not  want  lear  error  not  attain  you  only  manage  put 

>C^  ^  s  H 

heart,    sleep     (     ). 

12.  What  I  said  at  the  time  I  do  not  now  re- 

member clearlv. 

I      at.  day     is       how     speak  of,      now  remember 
not    clearly.  [hinL 

13.  It  is  only  necessarv  for  you.  Sir,  to  speak  to 

Old  Sir  only  use    to  hiin  speak  speak,  just  finish  end. 

14  I  am  afraid  the  }'oung  gentleman  will  not 
be  pleased  with  me. 

Apprehend  fear  young  Sir  see  not  up    I  thispieceman. 

15.  Just  or  unjust,  only  Heaven  knows. 

^2^  m  r>  yj^  m.  Hm  % 

Public  doctrine  not  public  doctrine  only  have  Heaven 
know.  * 

IG.  I  tliought  this  official  attendant  was  an  hon- 
est man,  but  it  turns  out  that  he  is  a  thief. 

^f  mm  m mm^A m 

I  thought  tills  piece  await  order   is    good  man,  who 
know  he  baud  not  sincere. 


Notes. 


!•  ^  ^.  '3  the  title  given  to  a  magistrate  (tJI  fpp)^ 
the  lowest  civil  ofiBoial,  but  is  often  used  in  a  complimentary 
way  to  others  who  have  little  or  no  official  position. 

5.  yZ  ^  SK  is  applied  to  officials  having  next  higher 

rank  than  the  ^  ^.    There  are  really  no  English  equiva- 
lent.s  for  either  of  these  titles. 

6.  When  ^2(  is  repeated  with  a  negative  in  consecutive 

clauses,  it  gives  the  force  of  neither nor.     When  ■§" 

is  used  alone,  it  means  to  accttse. 

Ct  5^  5&  properly  means  equitable,  but  as  used  of  the 
price  of  a  thing,  it  means  reasonable,  cheap. 

7-  "~*  sS  ^  ^>  one  little  not  mistake,  i.s  a  very  common 
and  forcible  expression. 


9.  bK  ^twho  family,  i.e.,  whose.   The  phrase  intimates 
how  the  individual  is  merged  iu  the  family. 

10.  In  ancient  times  the  owner  or  host  occnpied  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  and  guests  the  west,  hence  the  term 

*  ^'     In  jii  ^»  t''s  pahn  of  the  hand  is  presented  and 
waved   back   and   forth  to   signify  dissent   or   deprecation. 

The  repetition  of  7^  corresponds  to  the  act  of  waving  to 
and  fro. 

14.  ^  /T"  ft5  '^  ""''  f'ls  equivalent  of  ^  ^  •f*.     The 

former    means    fo    look    on   luith   disdain,    the   latter,    tcith 

di.isatisfaijlion. 

16,  ^  /^  '^  ^   hnml   not  sincere,  addicted   to   felty 
Ihieviiiy,  a  very  expressive  term,  but  not  everywhere  curreuo. 
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^^^B^ The  face,  the  countenance. 

ISIT^ Dry;  clean.     P.  12. 

ti^  m: To  wash ;  to  purify. 

tio  0 Because  of,  for.     Les.  77. 

I  j5  ...  -  -  -  More,  still,  again.     Les.  58. 

\J5  Ching..  A  watch  of  the  night.   See  note. 

l^Hi-  Jt All ;  altogethei';  to  sum  up. 

J-fi  f^      ■    .  -  -  To  send  forth ;  to  dispatch ;  to  grow, 
to  become  ;  to  pay  out.     Los.  73. 

'^ Clean ;  entirely. 


^ 


T^      ^      ia     a 


"Jg 


Vocabulary. 

0  ^ Because,  on  account  o£ 

Bl  *  -  „ 

—  ^ In  all,  altogether. 

^  5S"    Method  of  doing  or  making. 

^  fg'    To  send ;  to  send  off. 

Xi  ^  ^* An  adopted  son. 

To  sum  01-  reckon  up ;  economicaL 

1^  ijiM Baptism. 

jtj  011  or  yC  J^        Heretofore,  before,  formerly. 


^ 


English  Exeecises. 


Servant.  My  employer  (east  home)  sent  me  to 
say  that  he  wants  a  little  more  medicine. 

Doctor.  I  sent  (^)  him  yesterday  medicine 
enough  for  ten  days ;  how  is  it  that  it  is  already 
gone  (not  have)  ? 

Servant.  He  took  the  medicine  all  at  once  (one 
return). 

Doctor.     Why  was  that  (that  is  because  what  eh)  ? 

Servant.     He  said   he  did  not  want  to  wait  ten 

days  before  getting   well  (^  jtr)  5   '^"  would 
rather  CT"*  ^O)  g"t  well  to-day. 


Doctor.  After  that  {]^  •^)  how  did  he  seem  (his 
sickness  how  kind)  ? 

Servant.  Worse  than  before  (compare  formerly 
more  not  good).  His  face  grew  white  and  hia 
hands  cold,  and  he  almost  died. 

Doctor.  That  was  to  be  expected  (  @  J^  rv)* 
You  take  this  medicine  to  him  now,  and  in  two 

hours    (pass     l_3ioJ    two   points    clock)    come 
again  and  get  some  more. 
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1.  Your  face  is  not  clean;  why  do  you  not  go 

and  wash  it  ? 

\oii'   fiice  not  diy  clean,  for      what      not    go  wash 
wash  eh  ? 

2.  The  reason  I  cannot  buy  is  because  I  have 

no  money. 

I       is    beciiuse    nut  have  money  therefore  notcan  buy. 

3.  He  is  angry  because  of  what  you  said  Sir. 

He  is  because   old  father's  words  produce  have  breath. 

4.  To  wash  the  hands  and  face  is  a  necessary 

part  of  each  day's  work. 

tk  ^  m  m^^^-yz^ 

Wash  hands  wash  face  this  is    day  day  less   not 
finish  of      affair. 

5.  I  really  have  no  face  to  see  him. 

I       really      not  have  face    sec  him. 
().  If  he  cannot  do  anything  much  less  can  I. 

If     is   he  not  have  method,  I   more  not  have  method. 

7.  It   would  be  better  for  you  to  go  over  and 

tell  him  in  person. 

You  over    go    yourself       tell      him  more  good. 

8.  I  have  in  all  not  over  three  thousand  cash 

in  hand. 

I   hand  midst  one   all  not  over  have  three  strings  cash. 

9.  This  way  of  doing  it  is  better  than  that. 

This  piece  do  method  compare  that  piece  much  better. 


10.  If  he  has  already  gone,  I  will  send  and  call 

him  back. 

If      is     he    .-vlieady     uo  have,  I      just  strike  send 
man   go   call  reUirn  ho  couie. 

11.  Their    two   families   including    adulte    and 

children  amount  to  eighteen  persons. 

They     two  family  great  man    chilil     one    all    ten 

A    P 

eight  mouth. 

12.  His  face  is  pale  and  his  hands  are  growing 

cold.     I  fear  he  cannot  recover. 

He  face    on  become  white,  hand  also  become  coul, 
I  fear       he   not  can  well. 

13.  That  is  not  his  own  son  ;  it  is  an  adopted  son. 

That  not    is     an  own       son,  is  piece  dry     son. 

14.  Summing  up  the  three  items,  how  much  do 
I  owe  you  in  all  ? 

^  M  ^    W  ^^^-^  4t3^ 


n    z»-  »±i  yK-tK  —  v^  g$^ 

Three  kind  unite  reckon  up  come,  I      one     all  owe 

j^.   ^    y 

you  much  few. 

15.  He  does  not  yet  know  the  truth  ;  how  can 

I  baptize  him  ? 

He  still  not  understand  doctrine  ;       how     give  him 

=ft  ^  if  p;s 

perform  wash  ceremony  eh  ? 

16.  It  ia  the  fifth  watch  of  the  night.     Get  up 

quickly. 

Arrive  have  live  watch  day,  you  quick  up  come  (     ) 


Notes. 


2.  H  ^>  as  here  used,  is  a  little  roundabout,  but 
represents  a  very  common  form  of  speech. 

3.  The  difference  between  0  ^  and  @  ^  is  in  use 
rather  than  in  meaning.  The  place  of  each  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience. 

6.  ^  is  used  metaphorically  in  Chinese,  as  "face"  is 
in  English,  only  that  it  is  carried  much  farther.  A  China- 
man's "face"  is  the  most  precious  thing  he  possesses  or  loses. 

8.  ^  *P  V  often  ^  ^  or  ^  "p )  corresponds  nearly 
to  our  "on  hand,"  but  is  more  strongly  personal,  not  being 
applied  to  monies  'on  hand"  in  a  bank  or  other  business 
house. 

9.  J£  5S  '^  *  tind  of  double  comparative,  equivalent  to 
our  "  still  better."  Though  from  a  grammatical  standpoint 
•omewhat  redundant,  it  is  good  Chinese  and  in  common  use. 

10.  If  P^  0  -ffc  ^  were  changed  to  |^^■  -ffe  0  ?§S. 
as  it  might  be,  it  would  then  mean  cawe  him  to  return,  that 
is,  yrdtr  him  to  return. 


11.  y^  J\.  here,  as  often,  means  au  adult,  as  opposed 
to  a  child.  P  is  the  classifier  of  persons  as  members  of  a 
family.  It  evidently  comes  from  the  nuinber  of  mouths 
to  feed. 

12.  ^  1^  and  ^  iff,  represent  a  large  class  of  similar 
expressions,  in  which  ^  means  to  become  or  tale  on  a  certain 
state  or  appearance.     Les.  73. 

13«  ^  ^  ^  expresses  a  loose  kind  of  adoptioD,  much 

in  vogue  amongst  the  Chinese.  It  implies  little  more  than  a 
close  friendship  manifested  in  the  outward  performance  of 
certain  things  which  inhere  in  the  relationship  indicated. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  brothers  and  sisters. 

15.  J^  ^  ^he  7vash  ceremony — the  term  generally 
taken  to  express  Christian  baptism. 

16.  The  night  is  divided  into  five  watches,  of  which  the 
Jl  J^  is  the  last.     It  is  very  early  in  the  morning.  al>oi!t 

i    five  o'clock.     Notice  how  ^  is  used  to  express  the  night. 
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6^.  W*  M  A 

^  ^  ;!  ts 

m  m  v^  m 

«.fi?ISffi  if. 

^  W.  la  K 

m  m  f\-  ^ 

±  m  n  ^ 
*  ?c  ^ 


The  gods;  God.     P.  39. 

To  designate,  to  call,-  to  praise.   P.  49. 

Ruler;  Emperor. 

Without,  not. 

Bad.  wicked,  evil.     P.  30. 

A  crime,  sin.     P.  21. 

To  love,  to  delight  in.     P.  53. 

...  To  believe  what  is  false. 

To  believe  the  truth;  to  be  sincere. 
Colloquial  term  for  God.  Note. 


Vocabulary. 
^3t 


#11 


Heavenly  Father. 

The  Ruler  Above,  God. 

The  Lord  of  Heaven. 

The, Lord  Above. 

-^  HE  Omnipotent. 

•^  >|4  Ornniacient. 

To  offend,  to  sin  against. 

Sin,  wickedness 


^^ 


^ 


At  first,  in  the  beginning. 
By  birth,  by  nature. 
To  condemn. 


English 
In  the  beginning  on  this  earth  there  were 
only  two  pereous,  a  man  and  a  woman.  They 
looked  on  the  true  God  as  their  Heavenly  Father, 
and  looked  on  themselves  as  the  children  of  the 
true  God.  These  two  (men)  originally  had  no  sin 
in  their  hearts;  but  afterwards  evil  desires  arose 
in  them  (j^  ^  if  fi^  >£>  ^)  and  they  did  what) 
was  wrong  (do  not  accord  reason  of  thing).  All 
men  under  heaven  are  their  descendants  (f^  A) 
and  aniung  thoin  there  is  not  one  who  w.is  ^ood 
by  nature.  Each  one  was  Worse  than  tho  other, 
because  each  one  learned  the  vices  of  tlic  other 


EXEECISES. 

(one  piece  from  [;^]  other  piece  learn  spoil-ed). 
Men  love  those  who  love  them;  but  the  Heavenly 
Father  loved  those  who  did  not  love  Him.  He 
did  not  wish  to  condemn  them,  therefore  He  sent 
His  Son  to  come  to  this  earth,  to  live  among  men. 
Although  He  was  like  man  (with  man  one  kind) 
yet  [§|I]  He  had  no  sin.  Afterwards  this  sinless 
being  died  for  us  sinners.  At  present  whoever 
believes  on  Him,  and  confesses  hig  sins  to  God, 
the  Heavenly  Father  will  not  regard  him  as  a 
sinner  (::^  JW  fifc  ^  IP  A),  but  will  look  upon  him 
as  His  child  (son  daughter). 
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1.  In  these  times   more  are  ready   to  believe 

lies  thaa  to  believe  truth. 

As   how's  mail  accept  talse's  many,  accept  trues  few. 

2.  The  Old  Heavenly  Father  is  the  true  God, 

beside  Him  there  is  no  other  God. 

Old  Hoiiveu  Father  just  is  true  God    at    him  outside 

m  ^  m  ffy  i* 

not  luive  other  (     )  God. 

3.  This  true  God  is  called  by  some  the  Heavenly 

Old  Father,  by  some  the  Heavenly  Father, 
l)y  some  the  Snpreme  "Ruler,  by  some  the 
Hen  veuly  Lord, and  by  some  the  Lord  Above. 

Tliis  person  true  God  luivo  addi'isslTeavonOlilFatlierof, 

^  m  ^  ^^^m  m  ± 

liave  addresslIeavenFatherof,  have  address  supreme 

•te^^  m  %  ±m^  m 

ruler  of,  have  addiessj  Heaven  Lord  of,  have  address 

Above  Lord  of. 

4.  Besides  thi.s  God  there  is  no  other,  it'  there 

be  any,  they  are  false. 

This  person  God  outside  not  have  other  of    god,  have 
also     is      false  kind. 

5.  The  true  God  is  the  omnipotent  and  om- 

niscient sovereign  Lord. 

J'ruo  God    is  without  which  not  can,  without  which 

not  know  of  great  God. 
C).  To  worsliip  God  is  essentially  a  most  ex- 
cellent thing ;  why  should  you  be  ashamed 

Worship   God  origin   is      best  good    of  affair;  for 
what      fear  men,  eh  ? 


7.  In   order  to    worship   the    Supreme   Ruler, 

it  is  not  necessary  to  burn  paper  money; 
only  worship  Him  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
and  it  is  sufficient. 

\\  ant  worship  supreme  ruler,  not  use  burn  paper  only 
use  ono  heart  one  idea  (     )  worship  liim,  just  is  end. 

8.  The  true  doctrine  is  what  every  man-«»ght 

to  understand 


B3 

True  doctrine  is  man  man  which  ought  understand  {     ). 

9.  All  wicked   men  are  sinners,  and  therefore 
cannot  go  to  IL  aven. 

Wicked  man  all     is    have  fin  kind,  therefore  iiol 

can  ascend  Heaven. 

10.  He  who  does  not  offend  against  God  nor 
yet  against  man,  is  indeed  a  good  man. 

z^nmm^r-WfmA  mn 

Not  get   sin  God,  al.so  not   get    .vin  man,  tint  true 

:^  ^  A 

is    good  man. 
11    We  all  are  the  children  of  God,  and  there- 
fore should  not  sin  against  Him. 

We       all    are     God  s      i'on  daughter,  therefore  not 

ought  get  sin  Him. 

12.  The  Son  of  the  Heavenly  Father  is  able  to 

w^ash  away  all  our  sins. 

Heaven  Father's       son        can  wash   clean    we   which 

have   of    sin  wicked. 

13.  All  men  ought  to  love  the  Heavenly  FatUei, 

and  also  to  love  othei-s  as  themselves. 

Man   all      oiiglit    love  Heaven  Father,  also   ought 
love  man  like  self. 


Notes. 


!•  ^  fS  is  only  "sed  in  opposition  to  J,^  ^,  and 
nS  flt'  when  used  alone,  is  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
sincerity. 

2.  M  JiM  ^^  "sed  in  the  North,  and  ^^  ^ 
in  the  centre  and  South.  The  term  embodies  the  best  idea 
the  Cliinese  have  of  a  personal  God,  and  forms  the  best 
starting  point  in  telling  them  of  the  true  God.  jjlf  i.s  the 
generic  word  for  god,  and  unless  limited  by  the  connection 
generally  means  pods. 

3.  5C  ^  and  _ti  are  wholly  Christian  terms,  Jl*^ 
is  a  classic  term,  and  ^  ^  is  a  Roman  Catholic  term, 

4.  '^f  introdueing  the  last  clause,  is  emphatic,  and 
carries  in  it  the  liypothesis  i/tltere  be. 


5.  ill  .^  /f»  fS  without  (hat  ichich  not  can,  that  is, 
there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  do.  We  also  have  ^  ^ 
^  ^  omnipresent,  and  ^  .^  ^  ^  a?Z  controlling. 

7«  ■"*  ib^  ' — ■  >g«)  one  mind  one  purpose,  is  a  book  phrase 
giving  elegant  expression  to  the  idea  "In  singleness  of  heart." 

9.  The  word  gp  falls  far  short  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
sin,  being  used  of  aiij'  offense,  however  trivial. 

10.  ^  refers  back  to  the  person  described  in  the 
preceding  clauses. 

13<  ^  J\  is  C«  is  the  terse  and  forcible  rendering  of 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  J\.  stands  for  other*,  and 
^  is  a  contraction  of  §   £»  - 
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tSi^ 


IS  1^  .  .To serve  an  official  njjg 
]^Jj-  -An illustration ;8uppos- 
^|§  .  .How (white,  good,  etc.). 
a^,^t  •  To  be  afraid  of  strangers. 
^j*yv  .  .  An  outsider,  a  stranger. 
^11®- -'^0  perform  a  rite,  to 
greet 


VOCABULAKY. 
5^^ .  -  France. 
n  7|i.  -Japan. 
^tlfB-Nohelpforit. 
^iS-  To  furnish  board. 
r^  -  -To  feel  nauseated. 
^i^V.  Nausea.  [at  once. 

SyC*^-  -While  your  hand  is  in, 
3©^^  ■  ■  Afterwards. 


13 1^.  .A  verbal  message. 
Mfif^m^  ■  -  What  ought  to  be. 
-^^E-  -The  present  life. 
^^.. The  life  to  come. 
^p  yv  -  -  To  be  contagious. 
3i|ayv-   To  bo  contagioua 
'^P .  -  To  stop ;  to  quit. 
-T'JWi  -  ■  Sooner  or  later 


ir 
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1.  He  is  an  experienced  hand;  there  can  be  no 

mistake. 

2.  In  what  family  has  he  a  position  ? 

3.  I  do   not    wish    to   speak    of  my    own    ex- 

cellencies. 

4.  He   is   fond   of    using    illustrations  in   his 

preaching. 

5.  Both  his  words  and  actions  are  reasonable. 

G.  Should  this  medicine  be  taken  before  eating 
or  after  ? 

7.  See   how    white    and    how   beautiful    this 

flower  is ! 

8.  He  is  shy ;  he  does  not  like  to  speak  before 

strangers. 

9.  Come  over  quickly  and  make  your  mannera 

to  your  (maternal)  grandmother. 

10.  Benevolent  old  lady,  please  give  me  a  cash. 

Ans.  Go  away ;  I  have  no  money  with  me. 

11.  These  three  men  are  of  three  nationalities, 

one  a   Frenchman,   one  a  Japanese  and 
one  a  Chinaman. 

12.  I  cross-questioned  him  until,  unable  to  help 

himself,  he  told  the  truth. 

13.  At  that  school  of  yours,  do  they   provide 

board  ? 

1-i,  Whenever  I  get  up  I  am  so  nauseated  that 
I  cannot  eat  anything  at  all. 

15.  Don't  make  a  noise !     What  does  a  little 
pain  like  that  signify  ? 


10.  It  would  be  bettor  to  give  it  to  you  while 
I  am  at  it,  lest  afterwards  it  should  be 
forgotten. 

17.  The  letter   received   from    him    was   not   a 

written  one,  it  was  a  verbal  message. 

18.  It  is  the  proper  thing  for  scholars  to  mind 

their  teachers. 

19.  I  will  never  forget  this  kindness  of  yours, 

either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

20.  He  kept  opening  and  shutting  his  mouth, 

but  was  unable  to  say  anything. 

21.  The  gentleman  got  angry  and  beat  his  wife 

and  son. 

22.  This  is  a  contagious  disease,  he  ought  not 

to  live  with  other  people. 

23.  How  many  yeans   old  is   this   child  ?    Aria. 

He  has  just  passed  his  third  birthday. 

24.  If  a  man  cannot  govern  his  own  family,  how 

can  he  govern  other  men  ? 

25.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  over  night  on  the  way; 

early  or  late  I  must  reach  home  to-day. 

26.  He  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and  before 

he  knew  it  the  time  had  gone  by. 

27.  I  thought   he  was  dead,  but  afterwards  I 

heard   some   one   say   that    he  was   still 
breathing. 

28.  This  house  is  not  fit  to  live  in,  from  morning 

till  night  it  gets  no  sun;  once  shut  the 
door,  and  one  cannot  see  a  thing. 


Notes. 


2.  fl  T  means  to  be  ia  a  family  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  a.  retainer — sometimes  a  disciple 

6.  pjt  Pii  'fT  V  "'  speaking  words  and  doing  acts.  The 
object  is  added  to  the  verb  in  each  case  ia  order  to  indicate 
to  the  hearer  whicii  of  the  various  characters  of  the  same 
Bound  is  meant.  See  Lea.  51.  The  "and"  is  understood, 
as  it  aUvaj's  is  in  enumerating. 

6.  Chinese  doctors  nearly  always  specify  whether  med- 
icine is  to  be  takea  before  or  after  meals. 

f,  ^  J^  before  an  adjective  of  quality,  'has  an  inter- 
jectional  force. 

8«  bS  zE'  *°  ^^  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  anyone  is 
unfamiliar,  —  said  of  children  and  domestic  animals. 

9.  In  some  places  ^  ^  (sometimes  written  J|^  g^) 
is   used   for   maternal  grandmother,    and    in    some   places 

^  J^  is  used,     -fg*  Jfig  means   to   perform   any  ceremony, 
great  or  small,  from  a  coronation  to  a  bow  on  the  street. 

10.  ~^  f@  ^  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Chihli ; 
in  most  places  ii  would  be  said  ■ — '  f@  ^.  ^  y,  in  the 
reach  of  my  haiid,—tha,t  is,  on  my  person, 

11.  JS  13  a  contraction  for  JSW Ws  the  transliteration 
of  the  name  "  France."    "Japan  "  ia  the  western  reproduction 

of  H*. 


12«  /?»  ^'  £  Not  get  a  finish,  that  is,  iio  way  out  of 
the  difficidty, — a  book  phrase,  but  in  common  use. 

18.  S  .^  ^  ^  6^  That  u-hich  accords  rcith  the  re- 
quirements ofireaKon, — a  book  phrase  somewhat  pedantic. 

19.  -^  ^  and  ^  ^  are  Buddhistic  terms.  The  latter 
refers  rather  to  a  future  transmigration  than  to  a  future 
life  in  the  Christian  sense. 

20.  The  effect  of  the  6^  in  the  clause  —  3i  —  -^  6^ 
is  represented  in  the  translation  by  the  word  "  kept." 

22>  This  is  a  foreign  eentiment.  Tlie  Chinese  take  very 
little  account  of  the  contagious  nature  of  a  disease. 

23.  This  is  the  common  form  of  asking  the  age  of  a  very 
small  child.  The  common  method  of  reckoning  the  age  is 
not  from  the  birthday,  but  from  the  Nevs-  Year. 

24-  /$»  ^  means  o»e'.s  omi  family, — sometimes  in  a 
restricted  sense,  sometimes  in  a  very  comprehensive  sense. 

25.  -^  B^-  An  English  translation  requires  the  insertion 
of  the  word  or  between  the  collocation  of  opposites. 

26.  j£  here  serves  as  an  auxiliary  verb.  In  this  nse 
it  is  added  to  such  words  as  will  take  the  qualifying  idea  of 
certainty  or  stability. 

27.  a    '^  here  used  as  it  often  is  in  colloquial,  in  the 

sense  of  suppose  or  think. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 


19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 


JIandarin  ie  learned  clan.so  by  clause  (one 
clause  ono  clause  of  learn  of). 

Men  and  women,  how  many  are  there  in  all  ? 

This  lamp  is  not  bright ;  take  it  awa}-. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  make  (is) 
one  year. 

How  many  soands  and  tones  has  the  char- 
acter J5  ? 

Is  this  first  class  (head  one  class)  or  second 
class  (is  two  class)  ? 

Two  small  cash  equal  (T^)  one  large  cash- 
How  many  ounces  are  there  in  a  catty  (one 

catty  have,  etc.)  ? 
Last  week  I  preached;  this  week  it  is  Teacher 

Wang's  turn  (ought   L^J  is,  etc.).   Ans. 

In    that    case    I    remembered    wrongly 

(remember  error). 
Why  did  you  kill  (strike  dead)  my  chicken  ? 
In  writing  (want  write  character)  first  write 

the  top  (Jl/s  then  write  the  lower  part 

(T). 

He  has  gate  gotl.s  (fj  Wv)  on  his  gate. 
That  is  counterfeit  (false).     Why  did   you 

give  so  much  money  (for  it)  ? 
Though  he  went  suddenly,  he  did  not  forget 

to  say  "I  will  see  you  again." 
You  go  and  enquire  his  surname,  name,  and 

residence  ('jl  ^). 
I  know  the  use  of  this  thing  (this  thing  of 

use  \_Fn  ^j  ),  hut  I  cannot  call  the  name 
of  it  (call  not  up  name  come). 

Do  not  put  the  plate  on  the  floor  (^  _t), 
that  is  no  place  for  it  (that  not  is  piece 
ground  square). 

Yesterday  at  the  third  watch  I  heard  a  noise 

outside.  I  thought  (g)  it  was  a  man 
coming  to  burn  the  house,  and  was  aw- 
fully afraid.  I  listened  carefully,  and 
behold  (who  knows),  it  was  only  the 
watchman  (strike-watch-er). 

Teacher  Wang's  preaching  is  interesting 
(explain  book  good  hear),  his  ideas  are 
good,  his  voice  is  loud  and  also  distinct. 

If  I  do  not  see  the  sick  person,  how  can  I 
know  what  disease  he  has  ? 

Be  cai-eful ;  do  not  take  the  wrong  medicine 
(eat  error  [     ]  medicine). 

Don't  lie  on  the  ground;  get  up  quickly. 

Rest  your  heart ;  the  child  will  not  die. 

What  are  you  waiting  here  for  ? 


25.  The    cock    is    crowing.       Why    do    you    not 

get  up  ? 

26.  Take  this  flower  and  put  it  in  water  (use 

water  soak-ing). 

27.  Put  these  things  in  the  sunshine  (have  sun 

head  of  place). 

28.  Cauliflower  came  from  abroad    (is  outside 

kingdom  come  of). 

29.  This    teacher    cannot   govern   his    scholars 

(^  ^  ^  his,  etc.)._ 

30.  He   is   given  to  boasting.     If  he  buys    a 

chicken,  that  chicken  is  better  than  any 
one  else's  (compare  man  home's  superior). 

31.  Why  do  you  do  this?  Avs.  It  is  the  custom 

(just  is  thus  piece  custom). 

32.  A  guest  has  come.     Cook  some  dinner  for 

him  quickly.  Ans.  The  vegetables  are  all 
eaten  up,  the  sugar  and  eggs  are  not 
enough  to  make  dessert,  there  is  nothing 
but  cold  rice  and  tea,  (and)  the  fire  is  not 
good  (no  go). 

33.  We  here  do  not  need  to  draw  water:    the 

water  we  usu  is  hydrant  water  (self-coino 
water). 

34.  If  wood  is  so  dear,  why  not  burn  coal  ? 

35.  He  is  a  king ;  I  am  only  (not  over)  a  gate- 

keeper. 

36.  The  things  you  bought  yesterday  were  not 

right  (it)- 

37.  Books,  pons,  paper  and  ink  are   necessary 

articles  in  a  school-room  (are  school-room 
certainly  must  have,  etc.). 

38.  Ho  sat  on  the  ground  and  counted  his  money. 

39.  It  is  not  that  he  is  unable  to  get  out,  but 

that  ho  does  not  Avish  to  go. 

40.  He  is  not  so  very  old ;  his  head  is  not  yet  white. 

41.  How    many  days  must   you    travel   to  got 

to  your  honorable  country  (want  up  your 
honorable  country  go,  must  go  how  many 
days)  ? 

42.  This  road  is  not  level. 

43.  I  cannot  plan  for  you ;  you  must  find  a  way  of 

makingyour  living(seek  method  pass  days). 

44.  Piece  by  piece  (one  piece  one  piece  of)  he 

sold  his  land  (iffi),  and  afterwards  he  sold 
his  house. 

45.  Put  down  the  child  (and)  go  (and)  spread 

the  table. 

46.  You  may  shut  ('^  Jl)  your  hook. 

47.  You  have  now  finished  learning  this  small 

book,  and  should  commence  (^)to  study 
the  large  one. 
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The  followiug  index  is  made  according  to  the  Peking  pronunciation  of  the  characters,  and 
the  single  characters  under  each  syllable  are  arranged  in  order  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  In 
each.  The  phrases  pertaining  to  each  character  follow  it  in  the  order  of  the  number  of  strokes  in  the 
second  character.  A  tone  mark  to  a  character  indicates  that  it  has  another  reading.  The  phrases 
pertaining  to  such  characters  are  distributed  under  their  proper  readings.  The  arrangement  of  the 
syllables  is  strictly  alphabetic.  Letters  with  diacritic  marks  always /oi^ow  the  primary  letter.  The 
larger  numbers  refer  to  the  pages,  and  the  small  numbers  appended  indicate  the  notes. 
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38 
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34 

36 
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Hwai. 
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36 
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Kwang. 
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